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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—- 


Mr. W. Hamrer, of Birmingham, says, 
**The Seal found at Redwick, p. 307, 
Pl. II. fig. 7, was engraved in the Supple- 
ment to vol. rxxx. Pl. Ik. fig. 4, p. 617, 
and accompanied by a letter from J. W. a 
reverend and learned friend, whose paper on 
the Deposition of Richard II. enriches the 
last hen of the Archzologia. The in- 
scription is Norman-French, and may be 
read as follows : 

1E SUY SEL 
D’AMUR LEL. 

That is, J am the seal of true love. This 
interpretation, with a few remarks on the 
subject, from your present Correspondent, 
may be found in vol. Lxxx1. pt. i. p. 116.” 

e Correspondent who obliged us with 
information respecting Count Marchin, p. 
290, sinee informs us, that he has had oc- 
casion to consult ‘* Nobiliaire des Pays-Bas, 
et du Comté de Bourgogne,” printed at 
Louvain in 1760, and there finds in vol. I. 
pp. 360, 361, and 362, an account of his 
being advanced to the dignity of Count of 
Marchin, and of the Empire, by the diploma 
of the Emperor Leopold in 1658 ; his 
marriage at Paris in 1651, with Maria de 
Balsac, daughter of Henry Marquis de Cler- 
mont d’Entragues, Count de Graville, &c. 
and also the time of his death, Aug. 9, 
1673.—The same werk contains an account 
of his son Ferdinand Count Marchin, &c. &c. 
who died without issue in 1706.—In An- 
selme’s ‘‘ Histoire Geuealogique et Chro- 
nologique de la Maison Royal de France, 
des Pairs, Grands Officiers,” &c. 1726, 
vol. II. p. 440, may be seen an account of 
the Balsac family, and of the marriage of 
Maria to Count Marchin, &c. &e.—** Les 
Memoires de Michel de Castelman,”’ vol. II. 
p- 658, Paris, 1659, confirms the same ac- 
count. 

Our Reviewer (p. 237) thanks Cienicus 
for his kind expressions; but had there 
been a marginal reference in his Bible under 
Luke xix. 40, to Habakkuk ii. 11, he would 
have seen that Christ borrowed the phrase 
from that prophet, whose idea was possibly 
suggested by the speaking Oracular Images 
of the Heathen Gods. 

J.C. in answer to his observations on our 
Reviewer, will have the candour to ob- 
serve, that political objections to Catholicks 
do not apply to them as men, or as citizens, 
but to the intolerance forming an indis- 

msable part of their religion, which into- 
lenets is utterly irreconcileable with the 
constitution of England. 

S. R. M. acquaints Viator, p. 290, that 
he may probably get the information he 
wants, respecting the representative of Gen. 


Webb, from Mr. Horlocke of Box near 


Bath, as that gentleman still possesses the 
cuirass worn by General Webb in the Duke 
of Marlborough’s campaigns. 

S. R. in reply to Ap. i. Ap. H. p. 200, 
begs to refer him to a former communica- 
tion, p. 129, respecting the intended Welch 
Church at Liverpool, and he will find that 
in London Messrs. Joseph Denison and Co. 
are authorised to receive subscriptions ; as 
well as Messrs. Williams, Hughes, and Co. 
Chester, and Carnarvon; Messrs. R. and C. 
Sankey, Holywell and Denbigh; and any of 
the Bankers in Liverpool. The Committee 
have just received a donation of 50/. from 
Lord Newborough, and earnestly solicit 
the contributions, however small, of the 
natives of Gambria, resident in the Metropolis. 

S. G. observes, ‘* some of your pages (36, 
207) having of late been dedicated to ac- 
counts of a Mourning-ring of King Charles I. 
I send you an extract from Horace Wal- 
pole’s Description of Strawberry Hill, having 
the particulars of a corresponding Ring in 
his collection, and I have no doubt that the 
information given in the paragraph is cor- 
rect. ‘One of the only seven mourning 
rings given at the burial of CharlesI. It 
has the King’s head in miniature, behind a 
Death’s head between the letters C.R. The 
motto ‘ Prepared be to follow me.’ A present 
to Mr. Walpole from Lady Murray Elliot.” 

Mr. J. Wickins remarks, ‘* your Corre- 
spondent, in his Compendium of the History 
of Staffordshire, p. 107, has enumerated 
many of the very eminent men born, edu- 
cated, or resident at Lichfield; but there 
are many others upon that respectable regis- 
ter whom he has lost sight ms and whom I 
may perhaps at a future period add to his 
list, with some further particulars respect- 
ing the interesting city of Lichfield. Dr. 
Johnson ever held this place in devout ve- 
neration, and was wont even in his latter 
days to explore with rapture his juvenile 
haunts, essaying with Herculean strength to 
practise his pristine gambols. Elias Ash- 
mole was born in the house in which I for- 
merly resided. It was purchased from one 
of his descendants of the name of Ashmole.” 

H. J. would be obliged by an account of 
Sigismond Trafford, Esq. of Dunton Hall, 
Lincolashire, who died in 1723; he lies 
buried in Walthamstow Church. 

Mr. J. Twemlow solicits N. Y. W. G. to 
send a view of Breakspears, described by 
him in p. 209. 

T. T. W. requests information as to. the 
origin of some ancient and highly-orna- 
mented Crosses which are to be met with 
in the Western Isles of Scotland. 

The proffered communication of original 
letters by T. F. will be very acceptable. 
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Curious Door FoRMERLY IN THE Bocarpo, Oxrorp. 


Mr. Ursayn, Myddelton House, Nov. |. 
| SEND you a correct representation of an antient door, rendered interesting 
, _ to Protestants, as connected with those celebrated Martyrs to our holy faith, 
Bishops Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. It is thus spoker of in a recent work 
on the University of Oxford : 





“The City Bridewell, a strong 
and judiciously planned edifice, 
is situated in Gieewe Green. 
Till within a few years of the 
time of its completion, anno 
1789, offenders within the ju- 
risdiction of the Mayor of Ox. 
ford were confined in the upper 
part of the North gate, or, as it 
was commonly termed, Bocardo. 
In the Bocardo were immured 
for a length of time the vene- 
rable and illustrious Archbishop 
Cranmer, and his dignified fel- 
low-sufferers in the cause of 
true religion, the Bishops Rid- 
ley and Latimer, who quitted 
their dreary prison only to pro- 

ith uate ceed to t c stake. In 1771, 
aa ! ' “ when the North gate, having 
He HW Au been sold to the Commissioners 
under the Paving Act, was pull- 
ed down, a door of appalling 
strength, said to have me 
to a cell in which the prelates 
were confined, was procured by 
Alderman Fletcher; and is pre- 
served in the lodge or entrance 
to this new city prison, or Bride- 
well. [See the annexed repre- 
sentation.] It bears the follow- 
ing appropriate inscription. This 
oor was at the entrance of a 
cell in the Old City Goal Bo- 
cardo, called the Bishop's Room, 
wherein the Bishops Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer were con- 
W fined, and from whence they 
were taken to suffer martyrdom 
in the town ditch, lehind the 
houses cpposite Baliol College, 
in the reign of Queen Mary *. 
* See Gent. Mag. xc. pt. ii. p. 386. 
Pore 
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Portraits of the Martyrs, burnt in wood, 
by an ingenious young man of the 
city, are placed over the door *.” 


Yours, &c. H. C.B. 


Mr. Ursan, Chester, Nov. 2. 
HE Roman Altar, of which I sub- 
join asketch, was found in March 
1821, in a garden or field called the 
Daniels, in Great Boughton, Chester, 
near the junction of the ancient Ro- 
man roads to Mancunium and Medio- 
lanum. It was discovered in a bed of 
marl, intermixed with sand, in a re- 
clining posture, detached from the pe- 
destal, which was a square stone six 
inches thick. The whole was covered 
with a mass of stones and rubbish, 
probably the remains of a building in 
which the altar was at one period de- 
posited. 
HM Merry EN j tty 
Gy 


—— === 
The field is on all sides surrounded 
by abundant springs of fine water, and 
the ** Fountains,” to which it was de- 
dicated, probably burst forth their pel- 
lucid treasures in the immediate vici- 
nity in which it was dug up. The 
height of the altar is 4 feet; the middle 
part of the column is 2 feet ; the base 
and capital two feet three inches; the 
thuribulum is about an inch in depth, 
circular, and nearly 8 inches diameter. 
The inscription is 
Nympuis 

ET 
Fontisus, 
Lec. xx. 


¥. V. 


Which may be rendered, The 


* Wade's Walks in Oxfordshire, p. 316. 








Roman Altar found at Great Boughion, Cheshire. 
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twentieth Legion—the Mighty—the Vic- 
torious, to the Nymphs and Fountains. 

If this altar was erected by the Le- 
gion, when they first established a 
colony in Chester, it is 1778 years 
since ; if on the eve of their quitting 
Britain, 1491 years;—taking a me- 
dium, this relic of Roman piety and 
gratitude, may have been formed about 
1670 years ago. 

Several Roman altars have been 
found in Chester. In 1653, an altar, 
dedicated to Jupiter the Thunderer, by 
the 20th Legion, was discovered in 
Forgate-street, and is now amongst the 
Arundelian Marbles at Oxford; in 
1693, one erected by Flavius Longinus, 
of the 20th Legion, in Eastgate-street, 
in the passession of the Rev. C, Pres- 
cot, of Stockport; and in 1779, one 
dedicated to ya Ane now the pro- 
perty of Sir John Grey Egerton, of 
Oulton Park, Bart. 

The 20th Legion, of which, for so 
long a period Chester was the principal 
station, was not composed of merce- 
nary troops, but of Citizens of Rome. 

he altar 1 am now particularly de- 
scribing to you, was purchased by our 
noble and magnificent neighbour the 
Earl Grosvenor. It is deposited in a 
beautiful octagonal Gothic temple, 
erected purposely for its reception, on 
the South side of the sheet of water 
facing the East front of Eaton House, 
the splendid seat of the noble Earl. 
The house is about three miles South 
of this city, approached by a most ro- 
mantic line of road skirting the mazy 
wanderings of the Dee—** the holy 
river” as it was emphatically desig- 
nated by our British ancestors. Im- 
mense additions are making to the 
house under the superintendance of 
Mr. Gummow, the able architect and 
builder; and in a few years the plea- 
sure grounds will equal any in the Em- 
pire, Mr. Forest having already made 
a paradise of a situation naturally low 
and marshy. I may probably furnish 
you with some particulars of the stile 
and works at Eaton House, the new 
wings to which are expected to be 
completed in the autumn of 1824. 

Yours, &c. J. H. Hansuatr. 


--@-— 

Mr. Ursan, Closeof Sarum, Nov.4. 
7 have in some of your former 
publications treated your readers 

with Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Gbser- 
vations upon the Poets, the Philoso- 
phers, and other distinguished charac- 
ters 











aes 
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ters among the ancients ; and it must be 
confessed that the actions, the senti- 
ments, and the wise sayings of great 
and eminent men of every age and na- 
tion are peculiarly interesting. 

As such, I presume that some cha- 
racteristic traits of your early Corre- 
spondent, Doctor Johnson, may be 
gratifying to you, and somewhat en- 
tertaining to such of your readers who 
have heard of him, and more especially 
to those who personally knew him, and 
who can enter into a delineation of cha- 
racter, and appreciate the merit of that 
wonderful man—that profound moral 
Philosopher, whom they will see could 
moralize upon every, the most trivial 
circumstance. 

Walking one day with him in m 
garden at Lichfield, we entered a small 
meandering shrubbery, whose ‘ Vista 
not lengthened to the sight,” gave pro- 
mise of a larger extent. [ observed that 
he might perhaps conceive that he was 
entering an extensive labyrinth, but 
that it would proveadeception, though I 
hoped notan unpardonable one.—* Sir, 
says he, “don’t tell me of deception, 
a lie, Sir, is a lie, whether it be a lie 
to the eye or a lie to the ear.” 

Passing on we came to an urn which 
I had ereeted to the memory of a de- 
ceased friend. [ asked him how he 
liked that urn, it was of the true Tus- 
can order.—** Sir,” says he, ‘1 hate 
them, they are nothing, they mean no- 
thing, convey no ideas but ideas of hor- 
ror—would they were beaten to pieces 
to pave our streets !”’ 

We then came to a cold bath. I 
expatiated upon its salubrity. “Sir,” 
says he, * ot do you do?” ** Very 
well, I thank you, Doctor.” ‘Then, 
Sir, let well enough alone, and be con- 
tent—I hate immersion ?”—Truly, as 
Falstaff says, the Doctor ‘* would have 
a sort of alacrity at sinking.” 

Upon the margin stood the Venus 


De Medicis. 


*¢So stands the statue that enchants the 
world.” 


“Throw her,” says he, ‘‘ into the pond 
to hide her nakedness, and to cool her 
lasciviousness.” He then, with some 
difficulty, squeezed himself into a root- 
house, when his eye caught the follow- 
ing lines from Parnell : 
** Go search among your idle dreams, 

Your busy, or your vain extremes, 

And find a life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next began in this.” 


The Doctor, however, not possessing 
any Silvan ideas, seemed not to admit 
that Heaven could be an Arcadia. I 
then observed him with Herculean 
strength tugging at a nail which he 
was endeavouring to extract from the 
bark of a plum tree, and having ac- 
complished it, he exclaimed, ‘‘ There, 
Sir, I have done some good to day, the 
tree might have festered. I make a 
rule, Sir, to do some good every day of 
my life.” 

Returning through the house, he 
stepped into a small study or book-room. 
The first book he laid his hands upon 
was Harwood’s “ Liberal Translation 
of the New Testament.” The pas- 
sage which first caught his eye was 
from that sublime apostrophe in St. 
John apon the raising of ‘Lazarus, 
** Jesus wept,” which Harwood had 
conceitedly rendered; ‘* and Jesus, the 
Saviour of the World, burst into a 
flood of tears.” He contemptuously 
threw the book aside, exclaiming — 
«* Puppy!” I then shewed him Sterne’s 
Sermons. “‘ Sir,” says he, “do you 
ever read any others?” ‘** Yes,” Doc- 
tor, ‘*1 read Sherlock, Tillotson, Be- 
veridge, and others?” “* Aye,”’ Sir, 
** there you drink the cup of Salvation 
to the bottom: here you have merely 
the froth from the surfece.” 

Within this room stood the Shaks- 
“napa Mulberry vase, a pedestal given 
»y me to Mr. Garrick, and which was 
recently sold with Mr. Garrick’s. gems 
at Mrs. Garrick’s sale at Hamptori. 
The Doctor-read the insctiption : 

*« Sacred to Shakspearé, and in ‘honor 
of David Garrick, Esq. the Ornament—the 
Reformer of the British Stage.” 

*« Aye, Sir, Davy, Davy loves flat- 
tery, but here indeed you have flattered 
him as he deserves, paying a just tribute 
to his merit.”” 


Yours, &c. J. Wicxins. 


oo 
Mr.Ursan, Killington, Nov. 5. 
O rescue, from what the Author 
of this considers as unmer:ted 
oblivion, the early productions of men 
who, in future life have arisen to 
eminence in the paths of literature or 
science, seems to be a task incumbent 
upon all. With this view I have, in 
some preceding Numbers of your va- 
luable Publication, ventured to lay be- 
fore your readers some juvenile effu- 
sions of Mr. C. Smart, and the im- 
mortal Author of the Elegy in the 
Country 
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Country Church-yard. The subjoin- 
ed Copy of Verses is from the pen of 
the late Mr. Whitehead, who succeed- 
ed to the laurel upon the decease of 
Mr. Cibber, and the refusal of his 
friend Mr. Gray.—They were written 
when he was very young: an under- 
gtaduate at Clare-hall, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. It may also be re- 
marked, that they appeared in the 
same year with a similar Copy of 
Verses by his last named celebrated 
friend.—To add any Memoir of Mr. 
Whitehead would be quite unneces- 
sary, as the amiableness of his life, 
and his poetic excellence, are so well 
displayed by Mr. Mason, the common 
friend of him, and Mr. Gray, and cer- 
tainly, “‘ without the neutrality of a 
stranger, or the coldness of a critic.” 


Yours, &c. Omicron. 


Rect? statuit Halleius de Campana Urinatoria. 


Qua datur arte viris, referam, penetrare liquentes 
Oceani latebras. siccoque attingere gressu 
Nercidumque domos, et aquosa cubilia: mersis 
Institor hinc opibus ponit suspiria, gaudet 

Hinc phaleris britanna Nurus, spolisque marinis 
Colla nitent, baccisque tremunt pendeatibus aures. 

Eja age, fervet opus, sectoque ¢ robore cernes 

Vas compactum ingens, validi in curvamina ven- 
tris 
More tumet Campane, aut quo celebrabimus istud 
Nomine, non ulio Veterum memorabile versu, 
Quod zone « medio talos gyratur ad imos, 
Phylli, tui, cete cui pascunt frigora Zemblz ? 
Continuo accrescunt penitus, sese ultimus orbis 
Latius evolvit, vastoque patescit hiatu. 

Jamque super ficiem certo librata tenore 
Machina verrit aque, sensimque immergitur, acr. 
Respuit occlusus primd retinacula, tentans 
Omnia; mox resilit, subterque agitentibus undis 
Cogitur ia sese, miratus vincla vigori 
Luctanti imposita, et contractum carceris antrum, 
Hanc penitus regionem adeunt, summaque ca- 

verne 
Arce sedent, quiescuntque, freti sint viscera cure 
Intima scrutari, raptasque revellere merces. 
Tutits haud Greci ligneo latuere recessu, 
Troje infesta nimis, lucique oritura prepago. 
Tutior haud subiit muscosa sedilia matris 
Pastor Aristzus, dum pendulus undique fluctu 
Hesit avus, murisque ncpotem ambivit aquosis. 
Nec minus inclusi Nautz sua sidera noscunt, 
Artificemque diem, dum summo a vertice fulget 
Vitrea Lens; tremulo fluitantes equore motu 
Colligit hec radios, Lunamque imitata remittit 
Furtivos ignes, et non sua lumina Vasi 
Hecque etiam haud rard similes sortita labores 
Eclipsin patitur, dum ceerula fortior aura 
Exagitat, flatuque refringit tela diei. 
Ne tamen exigua lucis tam dira cupido 
Urgeat insanum lucerne admittere Lenti 
Fatale auxilium, proprio que consulet vo, 
Atque alimenta sibi tenuatus imbibit auras. 
Dum licet, O caveas, vacuos cum flamma fatetur 
Haustus, inque facem pendet treinefacta, rueutis 
Introitum fluctus nisu prohibebis inani, 
Et, nunquam, ah! nunquam rediture, rotaberis 


Latin Verses by 


imo. 
Vos quoque, vos Juvenes, nostrum gens zmula, 
cordi 
Queis pelagi tentare aditus munimine cinctis 
Armorum, fiexoque tubi sinuamine flatus 
Ducere vitales, procul, O procul ite, minutos 
Qua pandit Liliputa lacus, et Tenuius equor 





Mr. Whitehead. 


[Nov. 


Flaventi e gremio propriorem ostendit arenam. 
Nam nihil arma valent qua plurima preegravat 


internus aer. 
Qua data porta ruens oculisque et naribus estu 
It cruor, astringunt graviora ligamina nervos, 
Ossaque compressis collidunt ossibus ; immo 
Tam prope mors urget, quod vix (mirabile dictu!) 
Guttula vix Wardi, vix plastica dextera Meppe 
Restituent hominem ; tibi nec, Taylore, potestas 
Instaurare oculos extrema luce natavtes. 
Non timor hine nostris, dum pectora crassior aura 
Confirmat, quales Zephyros Beotia sentit 
£terniim, quernique teguatur robore Celi. 
Vanus at iste labor solam vitare ruinas 
Qui docet undarum liquidas, propiora veneni 
Spicula si patimur, siccumque sub equore le- 
thum ; 
Primitias etenim pestis, mortemque futuram 
Spiritus assiduo exhalat, spatiisque negatis 
Qua sese effundat, majora in vulnera rumpit. 
Hinc subitum funus, medica ni caverat arte 
Hallieus, memor ille utris quo gessit Ulysses 
Fiamina grata minus, dedit ire, redire per undas 
Vascula feta auris, vitamque «#fflavit anhelis. 
Camp interea ad laqueare foramen 
Panditur, en subito se volveus gurgite rimam 
Exquirit, nactumque ruit (uovus incola regna 
Dum deserta tenct melior) spirabile virus 
Tum sursim levitate sua contendere, spumas 
Spargere ubique leves, superaque resolvier wthra. 
Hactenus instructos reserare impervia quon- 
dam 
Xquora, quid mirum si proxima cerneret xtas 
Acra tranantes, frustraque prioribus artes 
Susceptas revocari iterum melioribus annis? 
O quant ingenii vires! mox Anglia, spretis 
Terrarum imperiis, alios sibi vindicet orbes, 
Omniaque audaci cedent elementa Britanno. 


In Comitiis Prioribus, Feb. 24, 1736-7. 


Amongst all the different species of 
composition, whether in prose or verse, 
that of the Epitaph is, perhaps, the 
most difficult. It is, generally speak- 
ing, either the effusions of parental 
fondness, or partial friendship, and is 
but too apt, in each case, to degener- 
ate into unmerited praise, or fulsome 
panegyric. Our great National Poet, 
Pope, it has been observed, for the 
most part, wrote in the same measure; 
and to which may, perhaps, in a great 
degree, be attributed his unrivaled 
excellence. When he deviated from 
it, he has generally been found to be 
less successful. Though his favourite 
measure is, undoubtedly, best suited 
to Elegiac Composition, yet, even the 
specimens which he has left us, of this 
kind of writing, are, by no means, 
exempted from just censure. The sub- 
Seiad tenevigtion is to be found upon 
an elegant mural marble slab on the 
Southern side of Birkin Church, near 
Ferrybridge. It was written by Mr. 
Wright, the late worthy Rector of that 
Parish, to commemorate the loss of a 
beloved wife. It is certainly written 


unda 
zgro artus nisu, nec pondus iniquum 








with true feeling, and is presumed to 
be free from most of the defects with 
which sepulchral inscriptions are but 
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too often jointly chargeable. Mr. W. 
was the intimate friend, and frequent 
associate of Mr. Whitehead (mentioned 
above), as well as of his biographer and 
that of Mr. Gray, Mr. Mason. He 
was also Author of a few papers in a 
periodical publication called the World. 


«Elizabeth Wright, daughter of Thomas 
Hill, esq. of Chipping Wycombe, Bucks, 
wife of Thomas Wright, Rector of Birkin, 
was born April 27th, 1711: died Feb. 23d, 
1783. 

«<« These were the limits of a life of inno- 
cence; invariably conducted by good sense 
and virtue; humanity extended through 
every part of it, and charity was bounded 
only by ability. 

A wife, the tenderest, truest friend, lies here, 

Long known, long lov'd, and still, though 
lifeless, dear ; 

Who, to each serious virtue’s solid pow’r, 

Gain’d the sweet talents for the social hour, 

Quick-judging sense, with candour for its 
guide, 

And easy mirth, that knew not to deride. 

This poor return, a heart-struck husband 


pays, 
For all earth’s comforts, and for length of 
days ; 
Oft did anxious cares, alas! how vain! 
Preserve that being, he now drags with pain; 
Ev’n to the last, his sinking frame to save 
She strove ; andsunk before him to the grave. 
He feels his loss, his doom on earth foresees, 
Yet dares not murmur at his God’s decrees ; 
But joyless, helpless, hopeless, lingers on, 
And cries with trembling awe, ‘ thy will be 


done’. 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Nov. 8. 

R. TOVEY, in noticing my 

essay on the Figure of the Earth, 
assumes as a principle that the power 
of gravity decreases as the square of 
the distance increases, whereas the fact 
has never been proved, and, in my 
own opinion, has no existence in 
nature. 

In reply to Mr. Tovey's endeavour 
to fix the zenith, in my figure, at K 
instead of Z, I shalk briefly observe, 
that at M there is as much matter on 
one side as there is on the other. One 
of these portions is equally near, and 
therefore, by itself, would be sufficient 
to make a ly at M gravitate in the 
direction M n, which is perpendicular 
to its surface, while the power of at- 
traction on the other, superadded to 
this, would, in all probability, cause 
it to gravitate in the line M C N, and 
consequently place the zenith where 
I stated, at z. 

Mr. Tovey further observes, that 


** on the principles of hydrostatics, the 
direction of the plumb-line on the 
ocean, is everywhere perpendicular to 
its surface, otherwise the water could 
not rest;” and I am quite ready to 
gtant, that whenever the plumb-line is 
not perpendicular to its surface, the 
water cannot be at rest ; but what does 
this prove against my theory? Sup- 
posing the earth to be wholly fluid and 
at rest, upon the principle that all its 
parts mutually attracted each other, it 
would necessarily form itself into a 
perfect sphere ; bat, supposing it to 
revolve upon its axis, as its centrifugal 
force would diminish the gravity of 
the equatorial parts, those parts about 
the poles would naturally sink down 
and press the equatorial parts outwards, 
until the weight of the diminished 
quantity of heavier particles was just 
balanced by the weight of the in- 
creased quantity of lighter particles. 
Here Mr. Tovey will be pleased to 
observe, that “on the principles of 
hydrostatics,” the waters on the sur- 
face would not be lifted up by the 
centrifugal force, but pushed upwards 
by the pressure of the heavier particles 
at the poles, and, consequently, when 
raised above their level, would as natu- 
rally flow towards the poles, as the 
sides, when lifted above their level, 
flow towards those parts where there 
has been no such rise. 

It was the opinion of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, that the earth must necessarily 
have been formed in the figure he has 
assigned to it, in order to prevent the 
waters of the ocean, which, as fluids, 
are still subjects to the laws of hydro- 
statics, from overflowing all the equa- 
torial parts of the earth; but unfortu- 
nately, in consequence of overlooking 
one of the laws of hydrostatics, he has 
tumbled into the very dilemma he 
took so much pains to avoid. If we 
suppose two — tubes, connected 
by a syphon, each containing twelve 
inches depth of water, and then that 
the water in tube A, from some cause 
or other, has twice the gravity of the 
water in tube B; it follows, by the 
laws of hydrostatics, that there would 
be a fall of four inches in tube A, and 
a rise of four inches in tube B, because 
eight inches, with twice the gravity, 
would just balance sixteen inches with 
half the gravity. Again, if these tubes, 
instead of nase a inches, had contained 
twelve miles depth of water, then 
would have been a fall of four miles in 
one 
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one of the tubes and a rise of four 
miles in the others; and consequently 
it is evident, by the above law, that 
the power of the pressure must be in 

roportion to the depth of the water. 

upposing the average depth of ocean 
to be twenty miles (and that is more, 
I believe, than any one will contend 
for), the rise of the waters at the equa- 
tor, and their fall at the poles, can 
only be equal to the two hundredth 
parts of what they would be if the 
earth was wholly fluid; and conse- 
quently, if, as the Newtonian philoso- 
phers suppose, there had been a rise 
of ten or twelve miles in the equatorial 
parts of the earth, and a fall of ten or 
twelve miles in its polar parts, while, 
upon principles which no one can dis- 
pute, it is evident that the rise and fall 
of the waters could not exceed a hun- 
dred fathoms, the whole of the frigid 
and great part of the temperate zones 
would have been covered by the ocean, 
while no part of it could have reached 
so far as the torrid zone. 

I have now only to add, that I am 
obliged to Mr. Tovey for the notice 
he has taken of my Essay, and still 
more, because he has fairly encoun- 
tered me with arguments, and not, 
like the rest of my opponents, endea- 
voured to put me down by the mere 
force of authority. 

Yours, &c. Watrer Forman. 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 12. 

OUR Magazine has been the me- 

dium of communicating so many 
useful hints to artists and antiquaries 
that, I presume, you will allow me to 
notice an instance of destruction about 
to take place almost immediately. I 
mean that fine building, once account- 
ed one of the most elegant monuments 
to past liberality—the spacious hos- 
pital at Hoxton, founded by Robert 
Aske, esq. and opened in 1695, for 
the maintenance of twenty r free- 
men of the Haberdashers’ Company, 
and the education of twenty boys, sons 
of the freemen of the company, is now 
about to be pulled down, and some 
kind of modern edifice erected in its 
room upon a smaller scale. Perhaps 
some of your readers may wish to take 
a sketch of the old building before it 
disappears, and, I am sorry to add, 
they have no time to lose. 

For many, many years, wherever 
and whenever the conversation has 
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turned on the charitable edifices be. 
longing to the Worshipful Companies 
of London, Asxe’s Hospirat has 
been always mentioned as among the 
most distinguished ; and as an honour 
to the Company. Why it should now 
be devoted to destruction, instead of 
receiving a sukstantial repair, of which 
it is so capable from compactness and 
solidity of materials, I know not, and 
am afraid to ask. All I know is, that 
for the last twenty years, or more, it 
has been allowed to present those de- 
caying and dirty appearances which all 
buildings present thot are not subjected 
to periodical repairs, and that without 
any effort to keep up the appearance 
which many of us can yet remember. 
And all I shall at present remark is, 
that such neglect may well damp the 
spirit of future benefactors and found- 
ers. An ANTIQUARY. 


Mr. Ursan, Norwich, Nov. 14. 
ly ~ the MSS. in the Library 
of Gonvile and Caius College, 
Cambridge (No. 123), are two short 
articles, which would form proper II- 
lustrations of the ‘* Progresses of King 
James ;” and I have no doubt by the 
permission of Dr. Davy, the present 
very learned and worthy Master of that 
College, some one of your many friends 
in that University will have he kind- 

ness to supply you with a transcript : 
1. A list of the King’s Progress into 
Scotland, and Return, 1616 (fol. 176). 
2. The Entertainmeet of Prince 
Charles and the Prince Elector Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, at Cambridge, 1612 

(fol. 232). CLERICcUsS. 


Mr. Ursayn, Nov. 12. 

y— Corespondent Row ey, p. 

290, asks for information respect- 
the Poynings fam'ly, observing that a 
family bearing the same uame and arms 
as Edward Lord: Poynings flourished 
in the 17th centucy, whom he believes 
claimed the said Edward Lord Poyn- 
ings for their ancestor.—As this no- 
ble Baron left no legitimate issue, what 
honour there may be in deriving a de. 
scent from a great man through a bas- 
tard line, [ will not take upon myself 
to decide ; but I think, provided Row- 
LEY is anxious for information, he 
would do well to look into Banks’ Ex- 
tinct Peerage, or rather apply to the 
Herald's College. 


Yours, &c. 


AN o_Lp Reaper. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 30. 
HE parish of Charlton King’s, or 


Ashley, co. Gloucester, is situate 
one mile East of Cheltenham (in which 


Hundred it is contained), and:11 from’ 
It consists of $000 ‘acres,’ 
in pasture and tillage. The soil is both 


Gloucester. 


clay and sand, and singularly fertile: 
he manor of Ashley is not men- 

tioned in Domesday, but “it occurs’ in 

records little posterior to the Conquest. 


Wm. de Esheley lived in 1246. The 


families of Cokesey and Greville pos- 
sessed the manor before the 16th cen- 
tury. Im 1697°it was purchased by the 
Prynne family; from whom it descend- 
ed to we Only daughter and 
heir of W. Prynne, esq. who married 
Dodingtem” Hunt, esq. and their only 
son, Wm. Hunt Prinn, esq. is the pre- 
sent possessor. ~ 

<< Some- years since, the Manor House 
was rebuilt in a. modern and commodious 
style* ; but the park and pleasure grounds 
being nafurally low, did not admit of much 
picturesque beauty. ~ However, the [father 
of the] present sor evinced the supe- 
rior excellence of the improved art of gar- 
dening, when applied with sound judgment 
and real taste, in relieving the flatuess “of 
some parts by objects with which the dis- 
tances are plessing}y broken, and giving the 
rivulet a delightful effect by widening and 
enlarging it. A: circuit of about two miles 
is enclosed within: the «park-pale ; and we 
may truly ebserye, that: it wears a face of 
scenery new and bemitiful, and such as its 
former appearance could not have pro- 
mised Tt.” wig ada 

The Church ‘see Plate I.) is a 
plain spacious building, with a tran- 
sept, and an embattled tower in. the 
centre, The ;Abbey of Cirencester 
contributed, gobabiy 3 its ms 4 
as it appears from their ister, ‘‘ that 
the Chapel of Charlton King’s was de- 
dicated.and made subject to the mo- 
ther Churéh of Cheltenham, by W. 
Bp. of Hereford in 1190, by an indul- 
gence of Pope. Innocent Lil. and then 
given tothe Abbey of Cireneester, at 
which time it gained parochial rights.” 

Thé inscriptions in the charch and 
church-yard are accurately given, in 
Bigland’s History. aS 


|e ] 
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vol. J. p. 300. 
Gent. Mae. Novemler, 1823. 
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neat view of Mr. Hunt (Prins) , ee a j 
seat embelliches Biglaad’s « Hist, of Glou- a stair-casé.-.Upon being ushered in- 
5 © 2.4 to ahvold.oaken parlour, | found the 


+ Mr. Dallaway, in Bigland’s Gloneesters: “foltowing :nari 
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The benefice is an endowed curacy, 
with an annual stipend of 40/. charged 
on the Impropriator. The present 
Curate is the Rev. Robert Williams, 
instituted in 1815. According to the 
last-census, the populstion in 1821 was 
743 ‘males, and 864 females, total 
1,607; and the number of houses 299. 

Yours, &c. N.R.S. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 23. 
[ AM an Ant’quary who delight, 
inter alia, in the investigation of 
Old Houses, whether in the occupa- 
tion of their proprietors, or, as is now 
chiefly the case, of farming tenants. 
Circumstances have recently occurred, 
which have enabled me to survey mi- 
nutely two curiosities of the kind al- 
luded to, viz. Rock’s Place, and Yat- 
ton Court, both in the parish of Mar- 
cle, Herefordshire. Some account of 

these visits I beg to lay before you. 
Rock’s Plave.—This is occupied by 
the proprietor, Mr. Rob. Woodward, 
the representative of a very antient fa- 
mily long seated here, which family 
made great sacrifices in the. service of 
Charles I. The house stands on. the 
side of the turnpike road from Ross to 
Ledbury. A lane diverges from it to 
the side of a barn, which is perforated 
like the gateway of an inn, in the cen- 
tre. ‘Through this ‘entrance you pass 
into a small fold-or farm-yard. Di- 
rectly opposite is the house, a frame- 
work building with large casement 
windows. It is seated upon an earthen 
platform, with a walled outside, and 
paved and paled. In front is an old 
porch, which contains a kind of clo- 
set ahove it, open to the air on two 
sides, roofed with a pentice, and en- 
tered from the house by a small door. 
A gentleman with me observed, that 
Mr. Woodward's ancestors having 
been officers of the trained bands, the 
lady of the family used to survey the 
soldiers from this balcony, and the 
children from the terrace, while the 
men stood in the fold below. The 
acedunt.of the proprietor was, that it 
was used for smoking. Be this as it 
‘may,.it isefar from a common appen- 
dage to +0ld porches, in its peculiar 


‘character of being open to the air, and 


ballustraded like the landing-place of 


fitiés =. two very light and 
elegant cross bows, inlaid with mother 
of 
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of 1, and terminating in an ivor 

ae Th on bine been of 
the smaller kind, which Grose says 
(Milit. Antiq. II: 288) *‘ were bent 
with the hand by the means of a small 
steel lever, called the goat’s foot, from 
its being forked on the side, that rest- 
ed.on the cross bow and the cord.” 
Ladies used to shoot deer with them; 
and as these appear too light for mili- 
tary service, they were probably used 
on. such occasions. Over the fire-place 
are two escutcheons of the Royal arms, 
said to have been presents of Charles 
II. to the family. Another singula- 
rity remains wo be noticed. At one 
corner of the parlour, a staircase with- 
out a door ascended to a room above; 
and on the other side of the same an- 
gle. was the entrance door. To con- 
ceal these, a wainscot frame projects 
inta the room, like the entrance of a 
coflee-house, so that access was afford- 
ed te the staircase without entering 
the room; but the frame did not reach 
to the ceiling, so that the person as- 
eending could be recognized from 
within. This was unquestionably in- 
tentional. It is a known plan in 
building farm-houses, that windows 
should look into the yard or fold ; and 


it is also known, that in antient halls, 
there were interior windows, and some- 
times balconies, by which the lords or 
masters could overlook the household 
at pleasure. Another singular circum- 


stance was attached to this door. The 
father or grandfather of the present 
proprietor (I forget which) had strings 
fastened behind this door, on the room 
side,.in the manner of a harp; and a 

entieman in company informed me, 
that he remembers, when a boy, upon 
high days and holidays, old Mr. W. 
playing upon it, while one of his 
younger sons officiated in the kitchen, 
as house steward and cook-superin- 
tendant of the concomitant feast. This 
confirms what Mr. Douce says, that 
younger brothers were even servants 
of the eldest. (See his disquisition on 
Blue-coats, Illustrat. of Shaksp. 334.)— 
From the parlour we went to the kit- 
chen. Here before the fire I had the 
pleasure of seeing two large steel-dogs, 
now rusty, headed with figures. They 
were in fashion and elegance very si- 
milar to those engraved by Mr. — 
(Sepulchr. Monum. Introd. vol. Ib. 
pl. xxviii. p. cclv). On one side of 
the large fire-place was a small cup- 
board, about twelve inches high and 
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four broad. This was said to be the 
place where, for the sake of dryness, 
the powder and shot were kept. Pos- 
sibly, however, it was ue rd in- 
tended for spoons and family plate in 
daily use. Upon the mantle-piece 
was a curious pair of old brass snuff- 
ers, with the box part of an oblong 
square, without a spike. They had of 
course no spring. Along the walls 
were some old muskets, the butts of 
the old cricket-bat fashion, and very 
heavy ; but they were not of the oldest 
make of such fire-arms.—From the 
kitchen we went to an old bed-cham- 
ber. It contained the remnants of 
hangings of coarse canvas, stained blue 
with alehun tint in a flower pattern; 
thus showing that pa 
imitation. Below a kind of surbase, 
was a tissue of reeds or rushes. In 
this room was the wooden part perfect 
of a marine trumpet, a singular instru- 
ment, described by Hawkins, as a kind 
of very long triangle or mid, with 
a oui Salk ta'the end. The most 
remarkable thing was a little stud of 
ivory or bone, or other matter, which 
was fastened into the left foot of the 
bridge, under which a little square 
piece of glass was placed and fastened 
to the belly ; so that when it was agi- 
tated by the different sounds of the 
stad, it commenced a tremor to the 
sounds of the chord, and by this means 
imitated the military trampet. (Mus. 
IV. 121.) ; 

Yatton Court. This is now an opu- 
lent firmer's residence. ‘The object of 
curiosity is the parlour. It contains a 
large chimney-piece of carved oak. 
The pattern is formed of round arches 
and whimsical pillars in the Anglo- 
Italian style. There are figures of 
birds pecking up berries and worms, 
and also of females ruffed, boddiced, 
and the hair combed up over an artifi- 
cial pad, so as to resemble the horned 
head-dress of the fifteenth century (See 
Strutt’s Dresses, pl. cxix.); to which 
period these figures certainly do not 
appertain. The striking circamstance 
in them is, that they all hold one hand 
over the wrist of the other, a fashion 
in which women used to sit only a few 
years ago. The jambs consist of male 
figures, in coronets of crosses patée and 
fieurs de lis, finished below fancifully. 
But to me the unusual thing is, 
benches around the room; of which 
the only explanation I can give is, that 
the steward of the manor held ‘his 


court 
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court here, and that the seats were for 
the accommodation of the tenants. 
Yours, F.A.S. 


Summerland-place, 
Mr.Unsav, _ Eveter, Oct 15. 
SL yaad lately in a library where 

they were arranging your standard 
Magazine, now approaching its cente- 
nary of years, my constant estimation 
of its utility and value was, if possible, 
strengthened, by running over the 
numbers, and observing the multipli- 
city of useful and scientific records 
comprehended in so serviceable a work. 
Here philosophical and reflecting cha- 
racters send down to posterity, reason- 
ed facts, and rational hypothesis, form- 
ing, probably, a ground-work on which 
future theories may, in some measure, 
rest; or which may excite the studious 
and intelligent to turn their thoughts 
to highly interesting subjects, thus 
prepared for farther consideration. 
he science of pa grange so inti- 
mately connected with the prosperity 
of a great commercial people, is now 
justly attracting general attention ; and 
facts and experiments are accumulating 
fast, and promise, ere long, a certain, 
instead of a conjectural theory, or ra- 
tienale of by much the most wonder- 
ful of all the sciences. During the 
years 1794, 1795, and 1796, 1 carried 
on, at Bencoolen or Sumatra, and at 
St. Helena, a continued series of ob- 
servations of the diurnal magnetic va- 
riation, taken on a laid off meridian; 
and found the action of the needle so 
much disturbed by the thunder so pre- 
valent at the former, that in papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions on the 
subject of these magnetic observations, 
I expressed my conviction of the close 
afintty between electricity and mag- 
netism, a leading fact recently confirm- 
ed experimentally beyond any doubt. 
Galvanism, differing only in means of 
prodaction, may be reckoned very 
nearly identified with electricity ; but 
by what -rules or laws, this subtle and 
generally - pervading magnetic fluid 
Operates so variously and differently, in 
distant situations in both hemispheres, 
remains involved in the uncertainty of 
mere probability. In late French 
Scientific Transactions, plausible and 
ingenious theories of magnetic currents 
Tunning from East to West, are applied 
to visible magnetic effects: but, there 
is at least as much reason to ~~ 
that these currents act perpendicularly 


between the earth and atmosphere, be- 
cause all iron railings, all masses of 
iron, and the iron tyres or rims of 
wheels, as stated in some of your for- 
mer numbers, have invariably a North 
pole at the point resting on, or riearest 
to the earth, and a South pole above; 
such polarity changing instantly, on 
inverting them, excepting that sofiie 
litle time may be required for the 
change of polarity, where these objects 
have remained Jong in a perpendicular, 
or inclined attitude. Again, the French 
a | of magnetic currents from East 
to West, states their intensity to. be 
greatest at or near the magnetic 
tor. Were this the case, effects woukl 
be adequate. Now, as the phenomenoh 
of the vibrating diurnal variation must 
arise from magnetic currents combined 
with solar heat, it ought to bé greater 
at Bencoolen and St. Helena, than in 
Britain, according to the French hypo- 
thesis; but such is by no means the 
fact; for I make the mean diurnal va- 
riation at St. Helena, to be only 3’ 55"; 
whereas in London the medium is 
about ten minutes. I suppose solar 
heat concerned, because there is a dif- 
ference of near a third part between 
the diurnal variations of summer and 
winter. I state this case briefly to 
shew, that the doctrine, force, and di- 
rection of existing magnetic currents 
are not sufficiently established to afford, 
as unexceptionable conclusions. 
communicated to the President of 
the Royal Society, 30th September, 
1798, the result of a series of observa- 
tions of the diurnal variation, taken at 
St. Helena during the preceding year; 
and from having, both at Bencoolen 
and St. Helena, remarked an increase 
and decrease in a vertical movement of 
the needle, [ stated that there must be 
a diurnal increase and decrease in the 
dip of the needle, as well as in the ho- 
rizontal movement. This was a new 
circumstance, proving that magnetic 
currents operate also perpendicularly 
or in lines, proceeding tn all directions 
from a cause, or moving power.in the 
interior of the earth. 

I have, before me, Arago's account 
of the voyage of the Uranie and Phy- 
daiannn Soandh corvettes of discovery, 
where the present subject is adverted 
to as follows: 

«* Mr. John Macdonald published some 
years since, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, two series of observations on the a 
variations of the magnetic needle, whie 
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were made in 1794, 1795, and 1798, st Fort 
Marlborough in Sumatra, and at St. Helena. 
It does not appear, since that time, any of 
the navigators who have visited the equinoc- 
tical countries have paid any attention to 
this singular phenomenon. The observa- 
tions of this kind, brought us by Captain 
Freycinet, will therefore be a valuable ac- 
quisition to science. Mr. Macdonald’s la- 
bours led to two important results; the 
first (and which every Philosopher appears 
to have adopted) is, that the daily variations 
between the Tropics have a considerably 
less extent than in Europe; the second (to 
which less attention has been paid) is, that 
at the same hours at which, in our climate, 
the northern extremity of the needle moves 
towards the West, at Fort Marlborough and 
St. Helena, which are situated to the South 
of the equator, the movement is directly 
opposite, namely, to the East.” 

** At the Marianne and Sandwich Islands, 
situate in the northern hemisphere, the 
North point of the needle moves towards 
the West, the same as in Europe, from 
eight o’clock in the morning till one in the 
afternoon, although the absolute declina- 
tion of the compass is there eastern. At 
the station of Timor, Rawack, and Port 
Jackson, situated to the South of the equa- 
tor, the North point of the needle moved 
every morning in an opposite direction, or 
to the East; and we should remark, that at 
Timor, the needle declines towards the 
West, while at Rawick and Port Jackson, 
on the contrary, its deviation relatively to 
the meridian is East. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the observations made North of 
the line, agree with those of Europe; and 
that those of the southern hemisphere pre- 
sent, like those of Mr. Macdonald, a dia- 
metrically opposite movement.” 

‘One fact which Captain Freycinet’s 
vovage has put beyond all doubt, is, the 
small extent. of dinrnal variations between 
the Tropics. This might already be de- 
duced from the observations of Mr. Macdo- 
nald: but as the needle which that gentle- 
man made use of, was supported by a point, 
it might be matter of doubt whether a want 
of mobility was not partly the cause of the 
smallness of the results ; to which we should 
add, that the magnetic power is sometimes 
distributed along the whole length of a 
steel needle, so as to render it almost in- 
sensible to daily variations.” 

The needle I made use of, was sent 
out for the express purpose to which 
I applied it, and as not less than 396 
observations were taken at Bencoolen, 
the medium cannot but be sufficiently 
accurate in confirming the Report 
made to the French Academy. The 
observations made by Captain Frey- 
cinet, near the line, appear in many in- 
stances still less in quantum of diur- 


nal variation, than I have recorded. 
If a magnetic needle be broken into 
parts, each will have a North and 
South pole; but while it remains 
whole, the relative polarity lies at the 
extremities, as expetiment readily 
evinces ; and therefore, the remark 
made on the sensilive needle I used, 
is in a great measure gratuitous. 

In former papers sent to you, Mr. 
Urban, I supposed with the world in 
general, that the North and South 
poles of the earth, particularly in the 
attraction of North and South extre- 
mities of the magnetic needle, with 
the North-west and South-east magne- 
tic poles: but from finding that the 
best ascertained variations made out 
by observations in the northern hemi- 
sphere, point directly to the North- 
west magnetic pole, it is evident that 
the North pole of the earth has no at- 
traction or magnetic influence what- 
ever, but must necessarily be consider- 
ed as a mere point of astronomical and 
nautical reference. 

The direct pointing of the necdle 
to the North-west magnetic pole, dur- 
ing Captain Parry's enterprising voyage 
of discovery, furnishes a_ sufficient 
proof of this leading and very important 
fact. The discoyery of this pole shows 
what vast Lenefits science and naviga- 
tion may yet derive from this wonder- 
ful and brilliant addition to human 
knowledge; but it will remain com- 
paratively useless, till it shall be ascer- 
tained whether it is moveable under a 
parallel of latitude, circularly or ellip- 
tically round the North pole, far within 
the earth, as the increasing dip up to 
the nearest point of its approximation, 
sufficiently indicates. 

The obvious mode of effecting what 
alone can render a fine discovery of use 
and value to society, is equally simple, 
practicable, and devoid of danger; 
the site of this pole being safely come- 
at-able through the clear open sea of 
Lancaster's Sound, I have laid down 
as a theory of variation, that in the 
northern hemisphere, the line of no 
variation will be always found under a 
meridian passing through the North- 
west pole. This meridian in the East 
Indies passes a little to the West of 
Ceylon, where there is no variation, 
and this confirms the theory, as all 
places under this meridian will have 
no variation of the compass, the needle 
pointing directly to the North-west 
pole, which is constantly moving cast- 

ward. 
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ward. To apply this to London, the 


pole is slowly coming towards its meri- 
dian, occasioning a constant decreasing 
West variation. When the moving 
pole is: between London and the North 
pole of the earth, the dine of no varia- 
tion will be under the meridian of 
London, where an East variation will 
commence, and continue till the mov- 
ing pole has passed under 180 degrees; 
it being evident that a quadrant, or 90 
of these degrees, will have an zncreasing 
East, and the other 90° a decreasing 
East variation. It is equally obvious, 
that while the pole moves under the 
third quadrant, there will be an zn- 
creasing West variation, and a decreas- 
ing West, as at present, while the pole 
is moving under the fourth quadrant, 
towards the meridian of London. This 
rationale is applicable to every place in 
the northern hemisphere, 1n similar 
reference to its position relative to the 
moving magnetic pole, and the North 
pole of the earth. J ; 

No accurate calculation of a period 
of revolution can be made, till the ex- 
act time of passing under 180 deg. shall 
have been ascertained. The following 
may be an approximation to such time. 
The line of no variation passed over 
London in 1657, when an increasing 
West variation commenced. A de- 
creasing West variation began in 1818. 
This gives a period of 161 years to a 
quadrant, and consequently, 44 years 
fora revolution of the pole*. Having 
premised this, I will briefly state the 
process for finding, in time, whether 
the pole actually moves, and under 
what description of orbit. The pre- 
cise site of the pole can be found only 
on the ice, at its position, where the 
line. of no variation there, must be 
gradually moved ou, till the dipping- 
needle is found to stand perpendicular, 
or at gO deg. The exact latitude and 
longitude of this point must be obtain- 
ed. It is manifest, that if, after a few 
years, the needle will not stand per- 
pendicular on this ascertained spot, 
the pole must have moved eastward to 
another line of no variation, on which 
it will be'similarly found. Thus, this 
fine problem will be solved; and lead 
to scientific results of incalculable na- 
tional value. 

I am aware, that it will be objected 
here, that the solidity of the globe 





* Mr. Churchman supposed the North 
Magnetic Pole to revolve in 1096 years; 
and the South, m 2289 years. 
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will at once destroy the supposition of 
a moving magnetic pole. Th addition 
to former imperfect attempts to solve 
this difficulty, let me throw Philoso- 
phy to one side, and call in the assist- 
ance of what is better—Horty Wait. 
Moses represents the earth to have 
been a flzid ; and said, Gop moved on 
the face of the waters. We find the 
expressions of the carth standing out 
of the water, or, consisting of water, 
ds’ vderos curserrwoa; and, in the midst 
of the water. We are told that Jz- 
HOVAH hath founded the earth upon 
the seas: and established it on the 


floods. We have it, that the earth was 


stretched out above the waters; and 
that the fountains of the deep were 
openedt. We cannot dig toany depth, 
without meeting with water. The figure 
of an oblate spheroid given to the earth 
by its rotatory and orbicular motions, 
has arisen from its plastic nature, 
maugre the calculations of mean den- 
sity. 

It is not irrational to conclude, that 
the interior of the globe is occupied 
by water, or gas, through which mov- 
ing magnetic powers may permeate ; 
occasioning all the magnetic pheno- 
mena we observe, by means of a fluid 
proceeding in every direction from 
them, and so subtle and penetrating, 
as readily to pervade the external shell 
of the earth. The dip and action of 
thie needle are a sufficient proof of the 
existence and operation of a fluid which 
seems to extend through all space. 

Eminent Philosophers on the conti- 
nent have lately asserted, that all solid 
bodies, and many of the metals, alkalies, 
and acids, are magnetic; and the 
power which communicates such pro- 
perties lies deep within the earth, 
whose shell contains (as frequently 
met with) vast masses of a magnetic 
nature. The action of these on a 
needle may often disturb and distract 
the direct power of the moving éase in 
the earth pointed to by the dip; and 
this may, in a great measure, account 
for the inequalities and irregularity ob- 
servable in the increase and decrease 
of the variation. 

It is on terra firma only, that we 
can depend on having accurate obser- 
tions. I would earnestly recommend 
to some zealous person, to lay off a 
true meridian on the line of no varia- 


+. See St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 
4th chap. 9th verse. ' 
tien 
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éion in the Peninsula of India, noting 
carefully, three times a day, the diur- 
nal variation. On such line, he will 
find commencing West variation. 

Supposing the North-west pole to 
be under the meridian of 100 deg. 
West longitude, according to my theor 
the line of no variation in India will 
be under the meridian of 80 deg. East 
longitude. A meridian is laid off in 
the course of a day. If West varia- 
tion is found on it, the observer must 
move East, always trying till he disco- 
vers the line of no variation. If he 
has East variation, he must move West 
to find this line. In the North-west 
Company’s possessions, the line of no 
variation should be found by moving 
East or West, according to that situa- 
tion. The continued observations taken 
on these lines, several times a day, 
(noting the degree of the thermometer 
and weather,) will prove of much ulti- 
mate benefit to one at least of the most 
— of the sciences, still in its 
infancy; and will shew at a distant 
future period, the time of a demi-revo- 
lution of the magnetic moving power. 
The taking of such essential observa- 
tions ought, indeed, to be an act of 
ordered public duty. 

Joun Macponatp. 
(To le continued. ) 


Mr. Ursan, Alcester, July 23. 
imag is the sensibility of some of 
our countrymen, and their habi- 
tual attachment to established cus- 
toms, that it may be lamented, many 
characters, invested with liberal accom- 
plishments, unalloyed with visionary 
theory, are not unfrequently deterred 
from associating themselves with sen- 
timents and opinions which the bene- 
fits of experience have proved sup- 
ortable, and affording their assistance 
in removing obstructions and abuses, 
through the hazard of being considered 
subservient to the influence of Reform. 
On the other hand, speculations of a 
contingent improvement, too many 
are disposed ardently to patronize ; and 
when men, from theory, become addict- 
ed to opinions favourable to such in- 
tellectual views, the conduct of their 
adversaries seldom tends to moderate, 
generally to strengthen them. 

So awakened as many of our Nobi- 
lity and Representatives are, and fre- 
quent their displays of talent, in at- 
tempting to benefit the Constitution, 
meliorate systems, and to. protect the 


Religion of the country, that, in pro- 
portion to the consideration given to 
the operation of many of our munici- 
pal and statute laws, is our regret en- 
creased, that the use of the deci..ve in- 
fluence, possessed by our expert legis- 
lators, is so much disregarded, in re- 
pealing or amending such of our penal 
statutes as experience, in the common 
direction of affairs, has proved inexpe- 
dient and ineffectual. ‘* A penal Law, 
not ordinarily put into execution,” re- 
marked a late distinguished statesman, 
** seems to me to be a very absurd, and 
a very dangerous thing :’ and with no 
greater force can this observation be 
applicable, than to the Act 19th Geo. 
Il. cap. 22, commonly denominated, 
the Act to prevent profane swearing. 

Imagine not, Mr. Urban, for a 
single instant, that 1 am favourable to 
enterprizes of innovation, or about to 
recommend the free exercise of the 
sponge, to delete from our Statute-book 
the above-mentioned judicial resolu- 
tion. No man more reveres its autho- 
rity, is more alive to the beneficial ex- 
ample of its spirit, or laments more 
the frequent failure of its operation, 
than the present claimant of your at- 
tention. Nevertheless, his respect is not 
undivided. The Civil Law has not 
been negligent in her endeavour to 
check the progress of sinfulness in the 
instance alluded to, or rather to pro- 
mote reformation in offenders ; for as 
the former measure was intended as a 
defence of religion and morality, ina 
public point of view, so the 109th ca- 
non of the Church was designed to 
effect private amendment. 

By the Act in question, Incumbents 
of parishes, or their representatives, 
and the Minister of any Chapel, are 
severally liable to a penalty of 5/. for 
every neglect in reading the before 
mentioned Act, upon the particular 
days in the year appointed. It is to 
this vexatious clause in the Statute, my 
few cursory remarks will be confined. 

We had last year abundant evidence 
in the instance of the late Marriage 
Act, of the dissatisfaction and disgust 
manifested by religious assemblies, in 
occupying their time and attention, in 
reading a secular prescript, although of 
a spiritual nature. With equal aver- 
sion is the similar promulgation of the 
statute pee profane swearing re- 
ceived; the congregation considering, 
that the sacred edifice is exclusively 
consecrated to give effect to the ordi- 
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nanees of their Divine Master, and 
not jointly with those which the wis- 
dom of man may have suggested, and 
which, even when most perfect, are of 
ambiguous and hazardous excellence. 
The improvement in Literature, in 
sanctioning such a practice, has been 
in some degree disregarded, and appli- 
cation had to a custom which has 
more immediate reference to particular 
periods in our history, when — 
men regarded their Ecclesiastical go- 
vernors as expounders of the institutes, 
when benefit of clergy was more fre- 
quently tolerated, and when our lay- 
ancestry were almost absolute strangers 
to parliamentary proceedings. 

i seep. in opposition to these objec- 
tions, be urged, that informations 
against Ministers of the Gospel, for 
declining compliance with the direc- 
tion in the Statute, are now seldom or 
never preferred ; and, in fact, that the 
clause has for many years past been 
regarded as a dead letter. Virtually, 
I am aware that the clause may claim 
the appellation—not so ostensibly, as 
the accounts of convictions from time 
to time related in the newspapers suf- 
ficiently illustrate. As a measure in- 
eficacious in checking the success of 
the vice, and supporting the sacred 
precepts of the awful Author of our 
existence, I regard it as vexatious, and 
in the highest degree oppressive to the 
minister, who may inoffensively, at 
the instance of an unworthy member 
of his flock, be subjected to the pay- 
ment of a penalty, only through omit- 
ting to comply with a legal ceremony, 
** more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance.” 

In other points of view the clause 
may be considered as at variance with 
policy ; but the limits usually assigned 
to your Correspondents’ communica- 
tions remind me of the impropriety of 
entering into them. g. 


a ee 


Ow Metropouitan Courts oF 
Reegvests.—No. I. 


g kay general utility of Courts of 
Requests is so indisputable, that 
it would be a mere waste of time to 
assign any reasons in vindication of 
their establishment. The sums reco- 
verable in these Courts are small, and 
therefore any considerable delay would 
occasion great injustice, as persons who 
might have debts of small amount: due 
to them, would be induced to sacrifice 
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their just claims rather than encounter 
a tedious method of recovering their 
demands; of course, too, the expence 
of proceedings ought not to be dispro- 
portionate to the debt sought to be re- 
covered. Courts of Requests ought, 
therefore, to proceed with as much ex- 
pedition as is consistent with justice, 
and with as little expense as will re- 
munerate the officers employed. 

But if it can be shewn that the 
Courts of Requests in the Metropolis 
at least either do not proceed with all 
commendable expedition, or hurry 
their proceedings in a manner incon- 
sistent with justice, or that the fees 
taken by them are more than a suffi- 
cient remuneration to the clerks, bai- 
liffs, 8&c. which they employ ; that the 
districts assigned to some of these 
Courts are so extensive as to put it be- 
yond the power of the Court to form a 
deliberate jadgment upon each case 
submitted to their decision ; that the 
persons who aid as Judges in some 
Courts of Requests, are, oe the very 
constitution of such tribunal, liable to 
yield to their passions, prejudices, and 
interests; in fact that their previous 
habits of life and train of thought are 
such as to disqualify them, as impar- 
tial Judges,—that the means taken to 
enforce the payment of debts declared 
by these Courts to be just, are gene- 
rally unsuccessful, and frequently ope- 
rate as an encouragement to fraud ; 
and if, too, it can be made manifest that 
Courts of Requests might be rendered 
more impartial, their proceedings more 
summary, their decisions more just, 
and their decrees more respected, with- 
out laying any additional burthen upon 
the public, while the fees might be 
diminished,—surely no one whe lays 
claim to the title of a friend of justice 
will oppose the reform (not the sweep- 
ing destruction which the demagogues 
of the present day dignify with that 
title, in the same manner as they term 
licentiousness liberty, but a calm, just, 
and equitable reform) of these Courts. 

No person who has fully consider- 
ed the influence of, these Courts upon 
the lower classes of the community, 
who has witnessed the distress, and 
heard the complaints occasioned by 
the delays and unnecessary expenses of 
Courts of Requests, will refuse his 
aid in obtaining an alteration of the 
present mode of recovering small 
debts, and thus preventing the attach- 


ment of the lower classes to the insti- 
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tutions of their country from being en- 
tirely} destroyed, or at the least most 
grievously weakened. 

In the succeeding letters upon this 
subject, it is the writer’s intention to 
point out some of the most serious and 
prominent evils attending the consti- 
tution of the present Courts of Re- 
quests, and to suggest a remedy for 
those evils, by the establishing of 
Courts differently formed, and _pro- 
ceeding in a more direct and less ex- 

ensive manner, composed of mem- 
= not very liable to be influenced 
by partiality or prejudice ; and it is his 
hope that those readers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine who have bestowed 
any consideration upon the subject, or 
who may possess any information re- 
lative to the Metropolitan Courts of 
Requests, will communicate their <e- 
flections or their information to Mr. 
Urban, whose known liberality leaves 
no room to doubt but that he will 
give their communications publicity, 
if they appear to him worthy of gene- 
ral notice. It being the practice of 
Courts of Requests to exclude from 
their sittings persons not interested in 
any of the proceedings, it is of course 
rather difficult to procure instances of 
partiality, prejudice, or want of due 
and cautious discrimination; — those 
persons, therefore, who will forward 
such instances, will thereby render 
some service to the cause of rational 
improvement, and render nugatory the 
efforts of the Courts of Requests to 
shield their proceedings from publicity 
and animadversion. 

The various Courts of Requests in 
different parts of the kingdom being 
established by as many different Acts 
of Parliament, it would be a most te- 
dious and unprofitable task to wade 
through the whole mass of legislation 
upon the subject. It cannot be expect- 
ed that these Courts should entirely 
agree in their constitution, form of 
proceeding, amount of expence, or 
extent of powers and jurisdiction ; but 
they all are in unison in the very 
ground-work of such Courts, the re- 
curring to the principles of equity and 
natural law, to the neglect of the sta- 
tute law; they are in fact not Courts 
of law, but of equity: and though 
in the Hundred of Ossulston, in the 
county of Middlesex, what is termed 
the County Court is in every essen- 
tial requisite a mere Court of Requests, 
there can be nothing scarcely more 
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dissimilar in their powers and prac- 
tice, than a County Court and a Court 
of Requests—the one is an institution 
known and recognised by our ances- 
tors, proceeding in the old constitu- 
tional method by a jury; the other is, 


‘comparatively speaking, of recent date, 


proceeding in almost every instance 
without a jury, deciding by the will of 
two or three persons, and, what is ex- 
tremely important, deciding without 
appeal. If their judgment be founded 
in error, if they were deceived, nay, 
if it were obtained by fraud, in de- 
fiance of the best established principles 
of justice, the universally acknowledged 
dictates of equity, the injured party has 
no tribunal to which he may direct his 
appeal; he must comply with the de- 
crees of a Court of Requests, even if 
he sustain the most palpable injus- 
tice; to that tribunal’s dread de- 
cree he must bow, although he would 
be allowed an appeal from the highest 
Court of Equity in the kingdom. He 
may appeal from the judgment of a 
Chancellor gifted with every various 
power of mind, and every acquirement 
which qualify ‘‘ man between his fel- 
low men to arbitrate,” of unimpeach- 
able integrity, and of unquestioned 
ability; but he may not appeal from 
the judgment of a few common trades- 
men, not selected for their ability or 
their integrity, of very little parts or 
discrimination, and whose previous 
habits have not prepared ion to 
** exercise a Judge’s holy power.” 
The Courts of Requests which ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the Metropolis 
and its immediate vicinity, are, ist. the 
City Court, which takes cognizance of 
all debts under five pounds, due from 
persons vending or obtaining a liveli- 
hood either in the City or its liberties. 
2d. The County Court for the Hun- 
dred of Ossuiston, which decides upon 
debts not exceeding forty shillings, and 
whose powers extend to the Finsbury, 
Holborn, and Kensington divisions of 
the populous Hundred of Ossulston. 
3d. ‘The Tower Hamlets’ Court, held 
by Commissioners, whose powers ex- 
tend over the whole of that thickly 
peopled part of the Metropolis. 4th 
and Sth. Two Courts for the city and 
liberties of Westminster. 6th. The 


Borough Court, held for the town and 
borough of Southwark, and the East- 
ern half of the Hundred of Brixton, 
and which decides claims to the a- 
This Court, 

like 


mount of five pounds. 
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like all the former (with the excep- 
tion of the Ossulston Court, where 
the County Clerk presides), is held by 
Commissioners. All these various 
Courts are too much occupied with 
business to be able, even if they were 
willing, to devote a sufficient portion 
of their time to the consideration of 
the cases brought before them for de- 
cision; and in some of them the fees 
charged are most exorbitant, frequent- 
ly exceeding the debt in amount, and 
thereby deterring many persons from 
having recourse to their assistance in 
recovering their démands, because, if 
the debtor, as it often happens, chooses 
rather to enjoy a few days idleness in 
a gaol, than pay the debt which he 
justiy owes, the costs fall upon the 
plaintiff, who thus“ has the mortifica- 
tion of not ers losing his debt, but of 
losing even a larger sum expended in 
costs ; neither doés it unfrequently oc- 
cur, that a péfson pays an unjust de- 


mand rather than contest the matter, 
with the chance of ‘having to — 
such enornjéus costs—-costs whic 
sometimes AnmiSunt to double, nay, 
treble the amount of the debt itself. 

‘ 


A Barrister. 


On Bripggs oF SusPENsIoN *. 
HE art gf baitding Bridges, or at 
least of Forming some equivalent 
for a Bridgey;must,! ve. been coeval 
with the earliest stages of ¢ivilization. 
At this day, the common mode of 
crossing rivers and ravines-in the wilds 
of America, and the inter eo of 
Hindostan, is by means of ropes of va- 
rious kinds, stietched'from side to side, 
on which a roadway. is generally form- 

ed for the traveller and his equipage. 
During the late war, when the prices 
of timber and iron, of foreign produc- 
tion, had become extravagantly high, 
every means was resorted to for the 
introduction of iron of British manu- 
facture into works of alinost’every de- 
scription. Among these, its applica- 
tion to Bridges of cast-iron’ soon be- 
came conspicuous. ‘The first bridge of 
this metal appears to have been erected 
in the year 1779, over the Severn, near 
the iron works of Colebrook Dale in 
Shropshire. It consisted of one mas- 
sive arch of 100 feet. Soon after this 
bold attempt, a number of cast-iron 


* Abridged from a Description of Bridges 
of Suspension. By Robert Stevenson, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. Civil Engineer. Printed in the 
** Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.” 


Gent. Mac. Novemier, 1323. 
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Bridges were erected in various parts of 
the United a agen the most consi- 
derable of which, was that upon the 
river Weir at Sunderland, which mea- 
sures 236 feet in the span; and more 
lately, we have the Bridge of South- 
wark over the Thames, the design of 
Mr. Rennie, the middle arch of which 
is no less than 240 feet in the span. 

The earliest Bridges of Suspension 
of which we have an account, are 
those of China, said to be of great ex- 
tent; Major Rennell also describes a 
Bridge of this kind over the Sampoo 
in Hindostan, of about 600 feet in 
length. But the first Chain-bridge in 
our own country, is believed to ‘have 
been that of Winch Bridge, over the 
river Tees, forming a communication 
between the counties of Durham and 
York. (See Plate IL.) This Bridge 
is noticed, and an clevation of it given 
in the third volume of Hutchinson’s 
** Antiquities of Durham,” printed at 
Carlisle in 1794. The following ac- 
count is given by him at p. 279. 

*< The environs of the river (Tees) abound 
with the most picturesque ahd romantié 
scenes; beautiful falls of water; rocks and 
grotesque caverns, About two miles above 
Middleton, where the river falls in repeated 
cascades, a Bridge, suspended on iron- 
chains, is stretched from rock to rock, over 
a chasm near 60 feet deep, for the passage 
of travellers, but particularly of miners; the 
Bridge is 70 feet in length, and little more 
than two feet broad, with a hand-rail on 
one side, and planked in such a manner, 
that the traveller experiences all the tre- 
mulous motion of the chain, and seésWim- 
self suspended over a roaring galph, on an 
agitated and restless gangway, to which few 
strangers dare trust themselves.” 


We regret that we have not been 
able to learn the precise date of thé 
erection of this Bridge, but, from good 
authority, we have ascertained that it 
was erected about the year 1741. 

It appears from a treatise on Bridges 
by Mr. Thomas Pope, architect, of 
New York, published in that city in 
the year 1811, that eight chain Bridges 
have been erected upon the catena- 
rian “ey in different parts of 
Ameria. it here deserves our patti- 
cular notice, however, in any claim 
for priority of invention, with out 
transatlantic friends, that the Chain- 
bridge over the Tees was known in 
America, as Pope quotes Hutchinson's 
vol. II!. and gives a des¢ription of 
Winch Bridge. It further appears 
from this woik, that a patémt was 
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granted by the American government, 
for the erection of Bridges of Suspen- 
sion, in the year 1808. Our American 
author also describes a Bridge of this 
construction, which seems to have 
been erected about the year 1800, over 
the river Merrimack, in the State of 
Massachusets, consisting of a catena- 
rian arch of 244 feet span. The road- 
way of this Bridge is suspended be- 
tween two abutments or towers of ma- 
sonry, 37 feet in height, on which 
piers of carpentry are erected, which 
are 35 feet in height. Over these ten 
chains are suspended, each measuring 
516 feet in length, their ends being 
sunk into deep pits on both sides of 
the river, where they are secured by 
large stones. The Bridge over the 
Merrimack has two carriage- ways, 
each of fifteen feet in breadth. It is 
also described as having three chains, 
which range along the sides, and four 
in the middle, or between the two 
road-ways. The whole expense of 
this American work is estimated to 
have been 20,000 dollars, and the 
bridge calculated to support or carry 
about 500 tons. 

The Straits of Menai, which sepa- 
rate the island of Anglesea from Caer- 
narvonshire, have long formed a tron- 
blesome obstruction upon the creat 
road from London to Dublin by Holy- 
head, by which the troublesome ferry 
of Bangor might be avoided. Many 
plans for the execution of this under- 
taking have also been agitated, chiefly 
in cast-iron, including a range of esti- 
matefrom about 1¢8,000/. to 268, 0007. ; 
but that which is now acted upon, is 
a Bridge of Suspension upon the cate- 
narian principle, the extent of which, 
between the piers or points of suspen- 
sion, is to be 560 feet, the estimate for 
which is only about 70,000/. This, 
by many, has been considered a work 
of great uncertainty; but the Union- 
bridge, on this plan, has already been 
executed on the Tweed, to the extent 
of 361 feet, as will be shortly noticed. 

Mr. Richard Lees, an extensive 
woollen-cloth manufacturer at Gafa- 
shiels, in Scotland, whose works are 
situate on both sides of Gala-water, 
conceived the idea of forming a foot- 
bridge, of slender iron-wires, for the 
conveniency of communicating readily 
with the different paris of his works. 
This gangway, or bridge, was erected 
in the month of November 1816; its 
extént is 111 feet, and it cost about 
40/, Though only of a very temporary, 


and even imperfect construction, yet 
being the first wire-bridge erected in 
Great Britain, it deserves our particu- 
lar notice, as affording a useful practi- 
cal example of the tenacity of iron so 
applied, and of its utility in many 
situations, and particularly in an inland 
country such as the vale of the Tweed, 
where the carriage of bulky materials, 
of every description, is extremely ex- 
pensive. 

In the first erected Bridge at Dry- 
burgh Abbey, the suspending rods were 
made to radiate from their points of 
suspension on either side, towards the 
centre of the road-way, for as yet the 
catenarian principle had not been in- 
troduced upon the Tweed. The Bridge 
at Dryburgh is 260 feet in extent be- 
tween the points of suspension, and is 
four feet in breadth. It was executed 
by Messrs. John and William Smith, 
builders and architects near Melrose, 
at the expense of the Earl of Buchan, 
as proprietor of the ferry, and has alto- 
gether cost his Lordship about 7201. 
This Bridge is constructed for foot pas- 
sengers and led horses. It was origi- 
nally begun on the 13th of April 1817, 
and was opened to the public on the 
Ist day of August following, having 
required little more than four months 
for its erection. 

An occurrence took .place, during 
the erection of Dryburgh Bridge, which 
deserves to be particularly noticed. It 
was observed, that the catenarian curve 
was not the same when the main- 
chains were simply suspended with 
their own weight, as when they came 
to be loaded with the road-way. At 
the extremity of the chains on each 
side, and in the centre of the bridge, 
the points of attachment remained sta- 
tiopary after the catenarian chains were 
loaded, but between the centre and 
either abutment, the road-way made 
two distinct curves, the versed side of 
which measured about seven inches. 

‘his defect was easily rectified, by 
shortening the suspending chains; but 
it serves to shew the liability of the ca- 
tenarian curve to alter, what loaded 
in the direction of the horizontal plane 
of the connecting road-way. For the 
erection of a Bridge at Dr Lith. ona 
ferry of comparativelysmall importance, 
the public are under no cniall obliga- 
tions to the Earl of Buchan ; and the 
enterprise which marks the design and 
execution of it confers honour on the 
architects. 

King’s Meadows Wire-tridge, on 
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the estate of Sir John Hay, Bart. is 
thrown across the Tweed, a little be- 
low Peebles. It is 110 feet in length, 
and four feet in breadth. This work 
was contracted for and executed by 
Messrs. Redpath and Brown of Edin- 
burgh, in the summer of 1817, and 
cost about 160/. It may be described 
as consisting of two hollow tubes of 
cast-iron, which are erected on the 
opposite sides of the river, set four feet 
apart, into each of which a correspond- 
ing bar of malleable iron is fitted, and 
to these the suspending wires and bolts 
are respectively attached by screw bolts. 
The lower ends of the hollow tubes 
forming the piers are secured by a 
brander or grating of timber, laid under 
ground. The malleable iron bars, 
which are inserted into these hollow 
tubes, form the points of suspension, 
measure ten feet in height, and are 
two and a half inches square. The 
road-way is formed with frames of 
malleable iron, to which deal boards, 
measuring six inches in breadth, and 
one and a half inch in thickness, are 
fixed with screw-bolts. As a proof 
of the strength of this Bridge, when 
newly finished it was completely 
crowded with people, without sus- 
taining any injury. 

Thirlstane Wire-bridge was erected 
by the Hon. Captain Napier, over the 
Etterick, at Thirlstane-castle. A foot- 
bridge of rope-work had originally 
been thrown across here; but a Wire- 
bridge is now erected, and measures 
about 125 feet span. 

The Union Chain-bridge runs across 
the river Tweed at Norham-ford, about 
five miles from Berwick. The work 
here was begun in the month of Au- 
gust 1819, and the Bridge was opened 
on the 26th July 1820, having re- 
quired only a period of about twelve 
months for its erection ; while a Stone- 
bridge must have been the work of 
about three years. This work was de- 
signed and executed by Captain Sa- 
muel Brown, of the Royal Navy, who 
has so successfully introduced the use 
of the chain-cable into the navy and 
mercantile marine. The road-way of 
this bold design is made of timber, on 
which iron cart-tracks are laid for the 
carriage-wheels. It is 18 feet in width, 
and is no less than 361 feet in length. 
The main beams or joisting measures 
15 inches in depth, and 7 inches in 
thickness. The timber cleading or 
planks are 12 inches in breadth, and 
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three inches in thickness. This great 
platform is suspended at the height of 
27 feet above the surface of the sum- 
mer water of the river. It is also made 
to rise about two feet in the centre, 
and is finished on each side with a 
cornice of 15 inches in depth, which 
adds to its ornament, and gives it an 
additional appearance of strength. 
The road-way is suspended from the 
catenarian or main-chains by circular 
rods of iron, which measure one inch 
in diameter. 

It is not a little curious and inte- 
resting to trace the discovery and pro- 
gress of improvements in the several 
departments of the arts and sciences, 
nor will it be considered foreign to 
our purpose, if we notice an instance 
or two of this kind. In the case of 
impelling boats by steam, for example, 
we know that this was first suggested 
and pointed out by Jonathan Hulls of 
England, about the year 1735, and 
was applied to practical and extensive 
use many years afterwards, in the 
United States of America. It has 
long been known, that Chain-bridges 
of great extent have been erected in 
the Chinese Empire; and we have 
scen, that, about the year 1741, a 
Bridge of this kind was constructed 
over the Tees, and has now formed a 
communication between the shires of 
Durham and York, for about 80 years. 
Here we have perhaps, again, been 
taught the more extensive application 
of this speedy and eonvenient method 
of crossing ravines and rivers, by-the 

ractice of our friends across the At- 
atic. 

To what extent this mode of Bridge 
building may be carried is very uncer- 
tain, and he who has the temerity to 
advance sceptical or circumscribed 
views on this subject, would do well 
to reflect upon the history of the 
Steam-engine. When the Marquis of 
Worcester first proposed, by the boil-, 
ing of water, to produce an effective 
force, no one could have conceived 
the incalculable advantages which 
have since followed its improvement, 
by our illustrious countryman, the late 
James Watt. Every one must also 
see the effect progressively produced 
on the public opinion by the several 
sropositions brought forward, and the 
ieidiens already executed upon the ca- 
tenarian principle. When, for ex- 
ample, we pass from the slender Wire- 
ea on the Gala, the Etterick, = 
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the Tweed, and consider the advance- 
ment of Chaba on the Tees 
in 174}, to the Tweed in 1820, we 
Jook with confident expectation to the 
execution of the Bridge over the Me- 
nai Strait, both from the well-founded 
deductions of theory and practice. 
The theorems on this subject, from 
the pen of Mr. Davies Gilbert (pub- 
lished in the London ary! our- 
nal of Science, vol. X. p. 230), are 
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ually satisfactory as they are elegant 
and siecle, and although we may not 
be P » im practice, to 
lengths which theory would lead -us, 

et we have no hesitation in statin 
it as our opinion, that the prsetical 
extent to which Bridges of suspension 
may be carried on the catenarian prin- 
ciple, is by no means exhausted. 

Yours, &c. Rosert STEVENSON. 


—o— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SUFFOLK. 
( Continued from p. 322.) 


as da: I was sitting still 
Upon a sige of Dunwich hill, 

And looking on the Ocean, 
By chance I saw De Ruyter’s fleet 
ith royal James’s squadron meet ; 
In sooth it was a noble treat 

To see that brave commotion. 


«< T cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fonght with James, 
Their number or their tonnage, 

But this I say, the noble host 

Right gallantly did take his post, 

And cover’d all the hollow coast 
From Walderswyck to Dunwich.” 

‘6 The Suffolk Garland.” 


HISTORY. 


495. 


Cerdick, a warlike Saxon, landed at a place in Lothingland, afterwards 


called Cerdick Sand, and after routing the opposing Britons, and greatly ha- 
rassing the Iceni with a very grievous war, sailed to the Western parts of Bri- 
tain and founded the kingdom of Wessex. 


654. Anna, King of East Anglia, and nephew of oats Redwald, a prince dis- 


kil 
King of Mercia. 
870. 
the victory remainin 


me for wisdom and. valour, together with 
ed in a battle at Bullcamp, near Dunwich, while fighting against Penda, 


is son Firminus, were 


he Danes, under Inguar, marched to Thetford ; after a great battle, 
undecided, Edmund, King of East Anglia, fled to 


Framlingham, and afterwards being affected at the sight of so many martyrs 
to Christianity, retired to Hoxne, where he yielded himself to Inguar’s su- 
— force, and was there martyred, because he would not renounce his 
aith in Christ, by the Danes binding him to a tree, and shooting him to death 


with arrows. 
871. 
ogi. 


993. Anlaf, the 


A great battle fought at Barnham between Edmund and the Danes. 
The Danes — the town of Ipswich, and broke down the ramparts. 
anish King, again laid waste I 


ich. 


1000. The Danes once more pillaged the town of Ipswich. 
1010. Sweyn, King of Denmark, plundered and burnt Bury.—At Rushmere * 
Earl Ulfketel is said to have withstood the Danes, but sustained a signal 


defeat. 


1016. The Danes sailed up the port of Orwell, when they had a design upon 


the kingdom of Mercia. 


1132, Henry I. returning to England after his interview at Chartres with Pope 
Innocent [11. was overtaken by a violent tempest. Considering it as a judg- 


ment of Providence for his sins, he, in the 


our of danger, made a solemn 


vow to amend his life, in pursuance of which, as soon as he landed, he 
repaired to Bury to perform his devotions at the shrine of St. Edmund. 
1153. Stephen besieged and took Ipswich.—Prince Eustace came to Bury, and 


demanded of the Abbot and Convent supplies of mone 
assist him in supporting his claims to th 


and provisions to 
e Throne. This request being re- 


fused, he plundered the granaries, burnt many farms and granges belonging 





* Some suppose this battle to have occurred at a place called ‘ Seven Hills,” in the 


parish of Nacton. 


Mo- 
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to the Monastery, and ordered military execution the country round 
Busy.. The same year, on St. Laurence’s day, he died at Bury. 

1165. . reat earthquake happened all over this county, and at Ely and 
N 


orfolk. 

3173. The Earl of Leicester landed at Wadgate Haren. in Walton, with his 
Flemings, and was received by Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, then Lord of 
the Manor and Castle of Walton.—Haughley Castle destroyed by him and his 
Flemings.—At Fornham St. Genevieve, Richard de Lucy, Chief Justice of 
England, and Humphrey de Bohun, the King’s Constable,, beat the Earl of 
Leicester in a pitched battle, and killed 10,000 Flemings, whom he ‘had 
brought over to his assistance, and took him, and his Countess prisoners. 

1176. Henry I]. caused all such castles as had been kept against him during 
the time of the above rebellion to be overthrown, among which were Wal- 
ton and Ipswich, 

1179. The Jews, it is said, murdered a boy of Bury, named Robert, in deri- 
sion of Christ’s crucifixion; for this offence, which they also committed 
in other parts of the kingdom, they were banished the realm. 

1203. King John visited Bury. 

1205. The Earls and Barons Held an assembly at Bury in opposition to John. 

1214. John, on his return from Poitou, met his Barons at Bury, and with the 
utmost solemnity confirmed the celebrated Magna Charta. The same year 
the whole town of Bury was destroyed by fire. 

1215. Saher de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, withdrew from the siege of Col- 
chester, and retired with his army of foreigners to Bury. 

1216. Lewis, son of Phillip II. of France, who was invited over by the re- 
bellious Barons against Henry III. plundered Bury, and carried away with 
him into France the bod of the Royal Saint and Martyr. 

1217. Orford Castle yielded to the Barons and Lewis. 

1267. Henry III. held a general assembly of his friends and supporters, pro- 
perly equipped with horses and arms at Bury; and Octobonus, the legate, 
excommunicated the Insurgents, who had strongly posted themselves in the 
Isle of Ely, if they did not return to their allegiance. 

1272. Henry III. held a Parliament at Bury, and here he was seized with the 
fatal disorder that shortly after terminated his life. 

1289. Edward I. and his Quen Eleanor, visited Bury in the month of August. 

1296. Edward I. held a Parliament at Bury for the purpose of demanding aid 

of the people and clergy. 

1297. Edward ]. kept his Christmas at Ipswich. 

1326. Edw. II. celebrated his Christmas in Bury Abbey. His Queen Isa- 
bella being dissatisfied with the conduct of the King’s favourites, obtained 
the assistance of the Prince Hainault, and landed with an armed force on the 
coast of Suffolk. She marched to Bury, and there continued some time re- 
freshing her army, and collecting adherents. 

1338. Ata magnificent building called Old Hall, in Felixstow, Rdw. HI. 
slept, some time before he went on his enterprise into France. 

1350. The King kept his Whitsuntide at Ipswich. 

1359. ‘The town of Orford sent 3 ships and 62 men to the siege of Calais, — 
Dunwich sent 6 ships and 100 men.—Ipswich sent 12 ships and 239 men. 
1381. Soon after the insurrection of Wat Tyler, the Suffolk and Norfolk.men, 
under the conduct of Jack Straw, committed excessive devastations. They 
proceeded in a body of about 50,000 to Cavendish, and plundered and burnt 
the house of Sir John Cavendish, the father of the person who dispatched 
Wat Tyler. They seized him and carried him to Bury, where his head was 
cut off, and placed on a pillory. They then plundered the Abbey, and carried 
off the jewels, &c.; but were, however, soon after defeated by Spencer, the 

martial Bp. of Norwich, at Barton Mills. 

1383. Richard 11. and his Queen visited’ Bary, and were entertained by the 
Abbey for 10 days, at the expence of 800 mares. 

1443. enry VI. then only 12, visited Bury, and resided there a long time. 
The Corporation and the Abbot, &c. met him on Newmarket Heath; the 
cavalcade joined with his retinue extended a mile. 

1446. Henry held a Parliament in St. Saviour’s Hospital, Bury, and fortified the 

towh 
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town against the Duke of Gloucester ; but the good Duke Humphrey visit- 
ing it privately was arrested and imprisoned. According to Pitts, p. 638, this 
Mecenas of his age was in 1447 smothered with bolsters. 

1448. Another Parliament held at Bury. - 

1486. Hen. VII. made a progress through this County, and was entertained at 


Bury. 

1526. . The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk met at Bury, and by their wisdom 
and moderation quelled an alarming insurrection that had arisen at Laven- 
ham, Hadleigh, Sudbury, and places adjacent. Many of the insurgents were 
brought to Bury; where they appeared before these noblemen in their shirts, 
and halters round their necks, and received the Royal pardon. 

1549. As soon as the reports of Ketts having formed a camp on Moushold 
Heath near Norwich, was received in Suffolk, the common people having as- 
sembled in great numbers, made themselves masters of Lothingland, seized 
six pieces of cannon at Lowestoft, and brought them to an inclosure at the 
North end of Gorleston, intending to batter from thence the town of Yar- 
mouth ; but being frustrated by the inhabitants, a great many were taken 
prisoners. 

1561. Elizabeth made a progress into Suffolk, and visited Ipswich, Helming- 
ham, and Small Bridge, in Bures. ; 
1578. Queen Elizabeth magnificently entertained in Suffolk ; on her enter- 
ing the County, she was received by 200 young gentlemen clad in white 
velvet; 300 in black ; and 1500 attendants on horseback, under the High 
Sheriff. In her progress she visited Lawshall, Hawsted, Bury, Barrow, Eus- 

ton, and Hengrave; and, in August of the following year, Ipswich. 

1648. Ufford Church much destroyed and defaced, by order of the Parlia- 
mentarians. 

1665. June 3, a naval engagement occurred off Lowestoft, between the English 
and Dutch, in which, after great loss, the English gained the victory. his 
was the severest blow the Dutchmen ever felt at sea; they had 18 ships taken 
and 14 sank in the action, besides others blown or burnt up, and lost at least 
6000 men, including 2300 taken prisoners. On the side of the English 
were killed and lost the Earls of Portland and Marlborough, Vice-Admiral 
Sampson, and Sir John Lawson, one ship of 46 guns, with most of her men 
killed, and 340 wonnded. 

1667. The Dutch landed 8000 men at the foot of Felixstow cliff, and march- 
ing to the fort after an hour’s incessant fire with their small arms, they were. 
put to flight by the discharge of two or three small guns in a little galliot 
among the shingles. 

1672. Another engagement took place in Southwold Bay, between the com- 
bined fleets of France and England against the Dutch; but the French, in- 
stead of assisting, kept out of danger, and left the English to sustain the 
whole face of the enemy, which they did with great bravery. The Dutch 
were defeated, with the loss of three ships, one sunk, another burnt, a third 
taken, and a fourth entirely ruined. The loss on both sides pretty equal. 

1782. Lowestoft and various parts of Suffolk were well fortified, on account of 
a threatened foreign invasion. 

1784. John Adams, esq. the first Ambassador from America to England, 
landed at Lowestoft, Aug. 6. S. T. 

(To te continued.) 
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OWEN’S ACCOUNT OF WALES IN 1602. 
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RADNORSHIRE. 
Hundreds, 6.—Castiles, 4.—Parish Churches, 52.—Fairs in the year, 12. 
Chief Lordships, 4.—1, Meleneth ; 2, 3, both Elvels ; 4 Stanage. 
Market Towns, 3.—Preastane, Radnor, Knighton. 
Forest and Great Woods, 3—Knockles, a Bletvaugh. 
Park, 1.—Stanage. 
Chief Mountains, 2.—Wywple, Stymple. 


Chief 
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Chief Rivers, 14.—Teme, Lugg, Somergill, Wye, Elaw, Edwy, Arro, Gwy- 
thill, Ithon, Dulais, Clowedock, Kymaviow, Claerdy, Claerwen. 

Monasteries, 2.—Manachdy, Cwmbhir. 

Priortes—Friertes—Nunneries—None. 


Generosi. Mansiones. Uxores, 
Roger Vaughan. Clirow. Filia Monington de Sarnsell. 
James Price. Manachty. Fil. Edward Crofts. 
John Bradshaw. Prestaene. Fil. Wigmore de Lugton. 
Thomas Lewis. Harpton. Fil. Price Meredith de Lambister. 
Francis Cornwall. Hanage. Fil. John Bradshaw. 
Clement Price. Coed-wgan. Fil. Morgan Powell Coch. 
John Price. Piliffi. Soror R. Vaughan de Clirow. 
Thomas Vychan. Llowes. Cibilla fil. H. Thomas ap Howell. 
Bryan Crowther. Knighton. 
Da‘. Lloyd Meredith. | Garthfagi. Eleanora, fil. Evan Lewis. 








Patria.—Soil. Shire little, little good ground.— People. For the generality poor, 
tall, and personable; unruly, spotted with oppression. Idle life, and excess 
= gaming. Government and good order neglected. Much theft and little 
thrift. 

Towns.—Prestane, a good town for the quality. The rest of the towns poor 
aud decayed. 

Radnorshire, long from Lambadarn Wineth to Glasbury, 21 miles. Broad, 
from Old Radnor to Rheidr Gwy, 15 miles. 

Cormot Doythwr; long, 8 miles. Broad, 4 miles. 

Containeth square miles, 320. 


a PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Hundreds, 7.— Castles, 19.—Parish Churches, 144.—Fairs in the Year, 17. 

Chief Lordships, 13.—Comit, Pembroke, Haverford-West, Kemes, Dungleddy, 
Narbeth, Coedtraeth, Castle-Martin, Wallwins Castle, Roch, Stackpole, Kil- 
garran, Llanfey. 

Market Towns, 3.—Pembroke, Haverford-West, Tenby. 

Forests and Great Woods, 6.—Narberth al’s Arbeth, Coedtraeth al’s Coedyr 
half, Killgarran, Kibihyth, Penkelly, Mynewer. 

Woods answeralle to the rest.—Piction Woods, Pentree Ivan Woods. 

Parks, 2.—Llanffey, Williamston. 

Ports and Havens, 5.—Tenby, Milford, Fishguard, Newport, Porthclevis. 

Chief Mountains, 3.—Parceley, Preunivaur, Carneugby. 

Chief Rivers, 8.—Cleddywen, Cleddyddy, Nevarn, ‘Taf, Teivy, Dyad, Syvyn- 
vey, Rich. 

Bishops See, St. David’s.— Monastery, St. Dogmil's.—Priories, Haverford West, 
Prill, Caldey, Muncton.—Friery, Haverford West.—Cell of St. John’s, Slea- 
heck.—College, St. David's. — Maudlens for Poor, Pembroke, Haverford-West, 
Tenby.—Bridges, 94. 

Generosi. Mansiones. Uxores. 

Arthur Chichester, — St. Brides. Letitia fil. Jac. Perrot, Miles. 
Hibernize Preses. 

John Phillips. Picton. | Anna fil. John Perrot, Miles. 

Jacobus Perrot, Miles. Haroldstone. Maria Ashfielde. 

John Wogan, Miles. Boulston. Francisca Pollard. 

Wm. Wogan, Miles. Wiston. Sibilla filia Hugonis Owen. 

Fras. Meirick, Miles. Muncton. Ann Laugharn. 

Geo. Barlow. Slebeth. Jana Philips Vernon. 

Geo. Owen. Henllyfts, | Elizabeth Philips. 

Thomas Smith, Mites. 

Albanus Stephneth. Prendergrast. Maria Philips. 

Owen Elliott. | Narberth. Margaretta Phillips. 

John Owen. Orielton. Dorothea Laugharn. 

John Laugharn. St. Brides, Jenct fil. Hug. Owen. 

Hugo Butler. Johnstone. Elizabeth Perrot, 

Henry White. Henllan. Jane Fletcher, 
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Generosi. 
Thos. Lloyd. 
Henry Adams. 
Thos. Price. 
William Warren. 
Ludovicus Ph’es. 


Devereux Barreld. 


John Scourefielde. 


Thomas Borven. 


William Bradshaw. 


Nicholas Adams. 
Thomas Jones. 


Thos. Canon. 
Morgan Voyle. 
John Owen Phi’es. 
William Walter. 
Owen Philips. 
Alban Phillips. 
Thomas Ph’es, 


Wm. Walter. 


Richard Batman. 
Johan Kynner. 
Jobn Lochor. 
Lewis Powell. 
Steph. Barlo. 
Will. Barlow. 
Owen Johnes. 
David Hugh. 
Jacobus Bowen. 
Thomas Revell. 
Wm. Vaughan. 
Wm. Davids. 


Mansiones, 
Kylykeithed. 
Palderchwich. 
Richardstone. 
Trewen. 

Pentre Ivan. 
Tenby. 
Newmote. 


Trelloyn. 


St. Dogmels. 
Pembroke. 


_ Harmeston. 


Blaentaef. 
Roch. 
Moleston. 
Nash. 
Martyltwy. 


Haverford West. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Tenby. 
Pembroke. 
Arnoldshill. 
Creswell. 
Treekoone. 
Kylygelanen. 
Kyngwan. 


Killegeran. 





Haverford West. 


Haverford West. 
Haverford West. 


Forresta Killgan. 





Uxores. 
Margaret Adams. 
Anne Wogan. 
Margaret Mercer. 
Jane Bowen. 


Elizabeth Bowen. 


Katherine Bowen. 
Croft. 
Havard. 

Elizabeth Totyll. 


Fil. Moregan Powell. 


Wogan. 
Anna Wolcott. 


Elizabeth Logham. 
Agneta Bowen. 
Jane Laugharn. 
Priscilla Chester. 
Janetta Nash. 
Gwen Huett. 

Alicia Barrett. 
; Alicia Middleton. 
Anna Walter. 
Eliz. Walter, 


Maria Price. 
Margaret Kettle. 
Eliz. Price. 
Katherine Owen. 
ogan. 


f. Griff. Kickley. 


Jane fil. Humph. Hughes. 
Eliz. fil. Geo. Owen. 


Patria.—Soil. The shire little good land, meanly inhabited. Champion, and 
not enclosed.—People. For manners, the worst in Wales, most of them sea- 
men and mariners; quiet for government; little theft or other oppressions. 

Towns.—Pembroke, very ruinous, and much decayed, yet good for such houses 
as are standing. Haverford West, a little town lying by the seas good for 
the — Civil and well governed. The rest of the towns poor and 
decayed. 

Pembrokeshire, long from Penkerness Clethe, near to St. Govins Point, 26} 
miles. Broad, from Egremont to St. David's being a sharp angle, 17} miles. 

Containeth square miles, 331. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Hundreds, 6.—Castles, 9.—Parish Churches, 88.—Fairs in the year, 39. 

Chief Lordships, 6. —~ Kidwelly, Llanstephan, Talacharne, Llanymddyfiri, 
Emlyn and Llandyverour, 

Market Towns, 7.—Carmarthen, Llanymddyfiri, Llandiliovaur, Llangadock, 
Llanelli, Kidwelli, Tallacharn. 

Forests, Chases, and great Woods, 2.—Carddyth, Parkryn. 

Parks, 3.—Laugharu, Albemarles, Glanbran. 

Ports and Havens, 3.—Carmarthen, Kidwelly, Laugharn. 

Chief Mountains and Hills, 1.—Myniddddy. 

Chief Rivers, ‘Towey, Teivy, Coweth, Gwendrachth, Gwily, Conyn, Carth- 
keni, Bran, 2 Sawthy, Marles, Rich, Llydey. 

Monasteries, 2.—Priory, Caermarthen.—Friery, Carmarthen.—Nunnerics, 0. 

Generosi. Mansiones. Uxores. 


} Albemarles. Fil. et hair. Roland Preston. 


Thomas Jones, Miles. | N 
} Newcastle, 
Fil. Gelly Meirick, Militis. 


olden Grove, 


Joha Vaughen» Miles. 
Newton. | Fil. Edwd. Mansell, Militis. 


Walterus Rees, Miles. 
Thomas 
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Generosi. 
Thomas Williams. 
Francis Mansell. 
Roland Gwinn. 
James Rhydderck. 


Willm. Gwinn. 

David Lloyd, ap Griffith. 
Willm. Williams. 

John Moregan Wolfe. 
Henry Moregan. 

Henry Drull. 

Fras. Lloyd. 

William David. 

Thomas Powell. 

William Powell. 

David Lloyd. 

Walter Vaughan, Miles. 
Carolus Vauhan. 

David Lloyd John. 

Fras. Jones. 

Geo. Herbert. 

Merick ab Owen. 

Philip Bowen, 

Riscusap Rhydderck. 


Richard Ph’es. 


Wm. Moregan. 
Thomas Phillips. 
Thomas Phillips. 
Thomas ap Eynon, 





Mansiones. 


Ystradfyn. ° 
Muddlescome. 
Lianbran. 
Nanterhybog. 


Kinghordy. 
Lianllawthog. 
Tallycrwth. 
Whiteland. 
Liandillo. 
Aberkyfor. 
Glynn. 
Bettws. 
Llansawell. 
Trymsaran. 


Forest Glyncothy. 


Pentre. 
Cwmegwilli. 


Llanbyther. 
Castle Bigin. 
Llechdynni. 
Brynnygroes. 
Tallacharn. 
Lanvehangel. 
; Abergowen. 
Greencastle. 
Langymaur. 
Killsaint. 
Liangunin. 


Carmarthenshire. —Commutation for Vicarial Tithes. 


Unxores. 
Fil. Jo. Price, Militis. 
{ F. et Heres Henry Moregan. 
Dorothea fil. Albani Stepneth, 
F. Hoeli Jo. ap Howell. 
F. Thomas John Phillips. 
Bridget Birtte. 
Fil. Johannis Stedman. 
Fil. Christ. Turbill. 
Fil. Griff. White. 


Susan Vaughan. 


Fil. Garland. 


Jana fil. Hug. Owen, Milit. 
Fil. et Her. Rich. Jones. 


Fil. Rice Lloyd. 

Fil. et cohzres Thos, Gaelum. 
Fil. Jo. Wogan. 

fil. Dav. Lloyd ap Robert. 
Dorothea Laugharn. 


f. Adams. 


Maud f. et Her 
Katherine Laugharn. 


Reede. 





Fil. Moregan Phillips. 


Soil, a great shire; much good land.—Peop/e, tall and personable ; many _re- 


cusants lately sprung up. 


disorders. 


Theft much nourished; often brawls and other 


Towns.—Carmarthen, largest town in Wales; fair and good in state, yet many 
unruly and quarrelous people there; the rest of the towns poor. 


Carmarthenshire, long from Trawsnant to Marras, 344 miles. 


Lianelly to Llanllony, 21 miles. 
Containeth square miles, 704. 


Mr. Ursay, 


Broad, from 


(To Le continued.) 
an ae 


Oct. 3. 


T aflords great satisfaction to all 
those who love the peace of the 


Church, to meet with instances in 
which Tithes and Easter Offerings are 
commuted at an amount equally satis- 
factory to the Vicar as to his Flock ;— 
bat while these arrangements are con- 
sidered by the present incumbent and 
his parishioners, the plan may proba- 
bly proceed from year to year without 
interruption, though it cannot be bind- 
ing permanently, as being not within 
the Tag institutions of the kingdom, 
and may therefore be disturbed by the 
disagreement of any new comer to the 
parish, or new incumbent. It is not 
without some question, whether even 
the power of Parliament can bind pos- 
terity to an amount which, from the 
Gent. Mas. November, 1823. 


4 


very fluctuating nature of all property 
and of cultivation, in no less degree 
than all other species of property, may 
become very inconsistent either way, 
and therefore difficult to be levied.— 
In the case of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
an Act of this nature has been happily 
obtained, which put to silence the 
discordance of a great part of that ex- 
tensive parish, and time will yet show 
the wisdom of that measure obtained 
2 consensu. The small sum which in 
antient times was deemed sufficient for 
an Easter Offering, has become at this 
period not only too trifling, but too 
disgraceful to be offered, and rather 
hostile than friendly to the Church, as 
well as to the incumbent; and some- 
times the Collection of it, which has in 
some instances been personally — 

as 
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has subjected the Ministers to low in- 
sult. In all these views, a commuta- 
tion meeting nearly the amount, more 
or less, of the usual collection, seems 
to be very desirable, if it can be ef- 
fected by such a power as shall render 
it bindmg and conclusive between 
both parties. 

Mr. Fountain Wilson's offer of half 
the amount of the commutation in the 

rish of Leeds, was munificent, but 
it remains to be explicitly understood 
how far this is meant to operate for 
succeeding years; because, in general 
the injury would be great on both 
sides, unless a satisfactory amount 
could be permanently fixed ;—for a 
Clergyman’s income depends upon the 
fruits of his cure, and as he has in 
many cases no other means for sub- 
sistence, he might suffer with his fa- 
mily many hardships, if a future year 
should fall far below the present in 
the amount of these returns. There is 
not a subject of more delicacy than 
the just criterion of remunerating the 
Clergy for their spiritual care; it is 
expected that their whole lives should 
be devoted daily to this general object, 
and therefore the utmost which their 
people can amass for their subsistence 
and comfort, seems to be but as a filial 
return to their parental exertions ;— 
in some instances, these interchanges 
of duty may be neglected or miscon- 
strued, but in general they are found- 
ed upon wisdom and foresight. 

The difference of a series of ages, 
which have elapsed since their esta- 
blishment, affords grounds for a_pa- 
tient and liberal consideration of any 
diversion from the ancient rule; and 
at no time in our ecclesiastical history 
has a period so proper as the present 
been offered for the careful examina- 
tion of this important subject ; for it 
is found almost invariably that Tithes 
either in kind or even by modus, is 
the most proper method of remunerat- 
ing the Pastors of the people ; indeed 
the latter method has many advantages 
over the former, as more easily arrang- 
ed, without the dangers of parochial 
dissention, and unfruitful litigation. 

I cannot conclude these remarks 
without suggesting, through this use- 
ful Journal, to the public in general, 
that it would be rendering a most ac- 
ceptable public service, if the conduct- 
ors of all similar plans for the abolition 
of Tithes, and converting them into 
pecuniary commutations, and indem- 


nifying the Parson against any future 
mas. oS of scaliosinn toad tithe fies, 
without first agreeing with him — 
a commutation, were made public, 
which would be the means late 
lating the various measures adopted in 
different parishes, and so rendering it 
more easy to follow the example; and 
the statement of any peculiar claim 
may be of great service in calculating 
by analogy in all cases of some simi- 
larity. It does not arene to me he- 
cessary to take into this arrangement 
any commutation to lay impropriators, 
because the legal enforcements of their 
rights is a matter which is in noe de- 
gree connected with that delicacy 
which belongs to the Clergy, whose 
claims should always be protected un- 
til they are guilty of any infraction of 
their mutual obligation to their flock. 
Indeed this subject appears to me of 
so much importance to the nation in 
general, that it would be of great ad- 
vantage if the Crown would issue a 
Commission of Inquiry into the a- 
mount of Tithes of every parish, and 
the means by which a Commutation, 
certain in its annual amount, could be 
secured for the Minister; and that in 
the returns it should be stated what, if 
any, were the difficulties, by claims on 
estates or otherwise, that could consti- 
tute objections to a yeneral law for 
such an alteration.—Having regard at 
the same time to the fluctuations in 
the quantity or profits of all the tithe- 
able articles, the changes of seasons, 
&c. During the interval of such an 
enquiry, if it were referred to compe- 
tent men, and they might be allowed 
from three to five years to make their 
returns, the plans now proposed of 
voluntary Commutations might be 
tried, and there can be little doubt 
that they would afford to Parliament 
very important evidence of what such 
districts could by consent effect ; and 
although many of the Clergy may pre- 
fer sending their Tithe in kind to mar- 
ket themselves, yet when the trouble 
and expence, and agitation, of taking 
it from the field, stacking it, and tak- 
ing the result of the carriage duty and 
sale, are all ascertained, the net pro- 
duce will probably not yield so much 
as a fair Commutation from the farm- 
ers and landowners, who would pay 
something more for not being subject 
to setting out, and adjistments and 


me ee 
ut after all, incumbents will no 
doubt 
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doubt be legally advised, amongst 
other points, on that very important 
head, of relinquishing their present 
landed or real security, as it is called 
by lawyers, for another that will be 

sonal. Lands will always be pro- 
ductive of sume crop,—even waste 
lands contribute to the growth of 
titheable articles of the farm; but 
when this solid security is relinquish- 
ed, and the lands for ever discharged 
therefrom, the incumbent must look 
only to the parishioner in person ;— 
and against those ill-disposed to pay, 
and others unable to pay, he may find 
it necessary to institute legal remedies, 
to incur costs, to secure witnesses, and 
in some instances close his proceed- 
ings by an invidious detention of his 
neighbour’s person in prison, until 
discharged under an Act of Insol- 
vency, paying a dividend of sixpence 
or less in the pound. 

However speculative or remote this 
result may be in an opulent parish, yet 
it is not so unlikely as never to occur, 
or never to be anticipated and guarded 
against ; and probably if the measure 
— should ever be brought into 

lament, the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature will no doubt suggest a better 
security, as an equivalent for enfran- 
ehising the land from Tithe. 

By the Statutes of 1 and 13 Eliz. it 
is (says Gibson, 675, 6) agreed on all 
hands, that no real compositions, any 
more than alienations, can be made; 
since all grants are thereby expressly 
restrained, and made void, which are 
not according to the tenor of those 
Statutes. The lands must be discharg- 
ed in consideration of the modus or 
composition, and this debars the Vi- 
cat from his real remedy. The power 
of the Parson to discharge the lands by 
deed, seems to have been recognised 
in the case of loss of the instrument, 
where it was heretofore adjudged fa- 
vourably to the Church, that this be- 
ing a privilege in non decimando, it 
would be lost by the loss of the deed 
(2 P. Wil. 573). The difficulties 
which have since occurred in the mul- 
tiplied cases of Tithes, have brought 
forth a decision, and that wisely, that 
no modus can be established at this 
day, but by statute: even a decree 
can only bind the parties ecncerned, 

use no man’s property can be af- 
fected but by the law of the land ; and 
the composition must be certain; 
otherwise it is void. ‘Thus a prescrip- 
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tion to a penny for every acre of 
arable land is void, for its uncertainty. 
(2 P. Wil. 572. Ibid. 462.—Salk. 657.) 
I have stated these references, in or- 
der to lead to an application of them 
to the principle of action now pro- 
, and to see how far it will not 
affect the established law and custom 
of the country; and to propose the 
due consideration to the power of an 
Act of Parliament in every case to 
conclude all parties, all disabilities of 
coverture, dower, infancy, corporate 


rights, and lay impropriations. A.H. 


Mr. Ursan, Norwich, Nov. 6. 

b fy may: Correspondent J. A. (p. 39) 

has been most unfortunately mis- 
informed upon the subject of County 
Court practice. 

It is not the fact in the Norfolk, 
and I believe every other County Court, 
that a man may be sued for a hundred 
pounds in sums of forty shillings ; but 
on the contrary, it is illegal to reduce a 
debt below its actual amount, for the 
purpose of bringing it within the juris- 
diction of such a Court. 

It is equally untrue that the plaintiff 
can recover a debt by swearing it to 
be due to him from the defendant, 
both plaintiff and defendant being in 
point of fact placed in precisely the 
same situation in the County as in all 
other Courts of Law; and therefore 
both, under any and every circum- 
stance, are incapable of giving evidence 
at all. 

Too many abuses most unquestion- 
ably exist in the practice of County 
Courts, to render it necessary to adduce 
charges not founded in fact, to shew 
that it is altogether a wart on the fair 
face of our Jurisprudence, and one 
which requires the application (by a 
delicate and judicious hand) of the 
eradicating caustic. 1 donot mean by 
the last expression to hazard an opt- 
nion, that there ought to be no infe- 
rior Courts for the recovery of small 
debts; I think the reverse; but would 
not the evils attending the present 
mode of conducting them be in a gr-at 
measure obviated, by increasing the 
amount capable of being recovered 
there? and by permitting attachments 
or executions to issue from them for 
debt as well as costs, instead of the 
present system, which perimits the de- 
fendant to be attached for costs only, 
which he may be every month, and 
which he is sometimes safficiently ob- 

stinate 
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stinate to permit, rather than pay the 
debt: the former would induce re- 
spectable men to practise in them, and 
the latter would give the creditor just 
hopes of recovering his debts, because 
his debtor knowing there were no 
means of evading an execution, would 
feel more inclined to come to terms, 
and that too perhaps in an early stage 
of the proceedings. G 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 7. 
opm turning over the leaves of 
your last two volumes this morn- 
ing, a few observations occurred to 
me, which I subjoin for insertion. 
Tue Druip in Lonpon. 


Vo. xc1r. Part 11. 

P. 482. The custom of nailing horse- 
shoes on the masts of ships, lintels or 
thresholds of doors, &c. is very antient, 
and originated in a superstitious belief 
that no witch can injure the inmates 
of a house or vessel so protected. Au- 
brey, in his Miscellanies, says, ‘* It is 
a thing very common to nail horse- 
shoes on the thresholds of doors, which 
is to hinder the power of witches that 
enter into the house. Most houses of 
the West end of London have the 
horse-shoe on the threshold. J¢ should 
be a horse-shoe that one finds.” Again, 
in Gay’s fable of the “ Old Woman 
and her Cats,” the supposed witch 
says : 

«¢ Straws laid across my pace retard ; 
The horse-shoes nail’d each threshold guard.” 


Country wenches, when they expe- 
rience any peculiar difficulty in mak- 
ing butter, will sometimes drop into 
the churn a horse-shoe heated, believ- 
ing the cream to be spell-bound, and 
that this operation will destroy the 
charm. I have read in Glanville, or 
some such work, of this experiment 
being once tried by a weary churner, 
when immediately an old hag, a re- 
puted witch, who lived close by, 
shrieked violently, and exclaimed that 
she was scorched. Upon examining 
her body, the mark of a_horse-shoe 
was found distinctly branded on her 
flesh!!! Passing under the arcade of 
the Royal Exchange a day or two 
since, [ observed a horse-shoe nailed 
to one of the benches belonging to the 
ticket-porters, so that the superstition 
it seems is not yet extinct even in 
London. 

P. 506. R.C. enquires, “ Have we 


the adjective Willy? and if we have, 
what does it mean?” The following 
passage from Chaucer's ‘* Complaint of 
the Blacke Knight” will show that 
we have such a word, though I never 
met with it elsewhere. It occurs in 
the invocation to Venus: 

‘* Ah! fairest lady, willy fonde at al, 
Comfort to careful Goddis immortal, 

Be helping now, and do thy diligence.” 

In the Glossary affixed to Urry’s 
Chaucer, willy is said to mean, “ will- 
ing ;”” and willy fonde at al, ** favour. 
able on all occasions.” 

P. 513. The rhapsody on Byron's 
poems in the ‘‘ New Monthly,” richly 
merits the chastisement here inflicted 
on it. Your Correspondent, however, 
has overlooked one flagrant instance of 
absurdity. The raving writer, amongst 
the passages which he says he “ almost 
shudders to trace,” includes a very in- 
nocent one in Harold’s Song to Donna 
Inez, viz. 

‘Tt is that settled, ceaseless gloom, 

The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore.” 


Every man but him whose faculties 
are clouded by prejudice, or ** bemus'd 
by beer,” must perceive that this is 
simply an allusion to the Wandering 
Jew ; but the “‘ New Monthly” Critic 
evidently imagines, that by the “ fa- 
bled Hebrew,” our Saviour is intend- 
ed!! Lord Byron's offences against 
good taste and morality are sufficiently 
numerous without thus swelling the 
list by imaginary blasphemies. 

P. 524. An objection is urged a- 
gainst laying the emphasis on the first 
syllable of record, but it has been 
wren by some of our best writers. 

ake an instance: 

*«¢ Many a crime deem’d innocent on earth, 

Is register’d in Heav’n, and theré, no doubt, 

Have each their record, with a curse an- 
nex’d.”—Cowper's Task. " 


I would distinguish the noun from 
the verb, by accentuating the former 
on the first syllable, and the latter on 
the last; and the same with perfume, 
olject, exile, confine, &c. 

Vot. xcri1. Part 1. 

P. 29. D. says, a note in Bell's 
Shakspeare asserts, that the use of 
oaths and indecencies on the Stage is 
legally justifiable. He must, I suspect, 
have strangely misconceived the sense 
of the passage; but the idea, at all 
events, is most erroneous, as the fol- 


lowing quotation from an unrepealed 
Act 
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Act of the 3d James I. cap. 21, will 
suffice to show : 


“It is enacted, that if, at any time or 
times, any person or persons, do or shall, 
in any Stage-Play, Interlude, Shew, May- 
Game, or Pageant, jestingly or prophanely, 
speak or use the holy name of God, or of 
Jesus Christ, or of the Holy Ghost, or of 
the Trinity, which are. not to be spoken but 
with fear and reverence, he or they shall for- 
feit for every such offence Ten Pounds. One 
moiety thereof to go to the King’s Majesty, 
and the other half to him that shall sue for 
the same.” 

About the year 1701, when Jeremy 
Collier’s book had drawn people’s at- 
tention to the abuses of the Stage, se- 
veral performers being indicted under 
this act, Betterton, and the fascinat- 
ing Bracegirdle, were fined. The Plays 
in which the offensive passages occur- 
ted, (as I gather from ** A Represen- 
tation of the Immorality and [mpiety 
of the English Stage,”’ 4d edit. 1704) 
were Vanbrugh’s ** Provoked Wife,” 
Crowne’s “ Sir Courtly Nice,” and 
Browne’s ** Humour of the Age.” 

P. 424. O. says, ‘‘ When the two 
Emperors and the King of Prussia 
visited Oxford,” &c. As ’tis certain 
that posterity will constantly refer to 
the “‘ Gent's. Mag.” for information 
upon the events of ¢his century, as we 
now do respecting those of the ast, 
it may be as well to remark that one 
Emperor only visited England in 1814, 
the period alluded to, viz. the Emperor 
of Russia. 

P. 482. I refer “ R.C. H.” who 
secks for aid in translating Saxon, to 
the Rev. J. Ingram’s edition of the 
«Saxon Chronicle,” lately published, 
in which he will find a brief gram- 
mar of that language, and also a noti- 
fication that there is in the press a 
more comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject, by the Rev. J. Bosworth, of Lit- 
tle Horwood, Bucks. (Vide Preface, 
p- XXxil.) 

P. 488. I fear the writer who in- 

uires for some farther particulars of 

ld Downes, the Prompter, is not 
likely to have his wishes gratified very 
satisfactorily. Nothing is known of 
Downes, beyond what can be gather- 
ed from his own book, and that in- 
formation is very scanty. He was 
Book -keeper and Prompter to the 
Duke’s Company, from 1662 till “Oct. 
1706. Book-k-eper, in the old sense 
of the word, means, not one who 
keeps accounts, but he who has the 
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care of the MS. pieces, and the writ- 
ing out the different parts for the per- 
formers. Thus in the “ Spanish Tra- 


gedy,” by “‘ sporting’ Kyd,” when a 
play is to be dlphanell (as in “Ham- 
et,”) one of the characters says to 
another, 


*¢ Here, brother, you shall he the book- 


keeper : 
This is the argument of that they shew.” 


Downes says of himself, ‘* He writ- 
ing out all the parts in each play, and 
attending every morning at the Actors’ 
rehearsals, and their performances ing/- 
ternoons, emboldens him to affirm that 
he is not very erroneous in his relation.” 
His connection with the Theatre for 
nearly half a century, of course made 
him intimately acquainted with its af- 
fairs; and though his book is written 
in the vilest style imaginable, it con- 
tains a fund of information upon dra- 
matic affairs, which can no where 
else be met with, particularly some 
interesting notices of Lee and Otway. 
Downes himself, it appears, once 
made an essay as an actor. After 
mentioning the unfortunate histrionic 
attempts of the writers just noticed, he 
says, ‘* 1 must not forget myself being 
listed for an actor in Sir W. Davenant’s 
Company, in ‘Lincoln’s - inn - Fields. 
The very first day of opening the house 
there, with the ‘Siege of Rhodes,’ 
being to act Haly, the King, the Duke 
of York, and all the Nobility being in 
the house, and this the first time the 
King was in a private Theatre, the 
sight of that august presence spoiled 
me for an actor too. But, being in 
the company of two such eminent 
Poets, as they proved afterwards, made 
my disgrace so much the less.” 

Poor Downes’s want of nerve must 
have been truly lamentable, for in the 
first part-of the Play, with which the 
House opened, Haly has but this mag- 
nificent couplet to deliver, 

“Our foes appear! th’ assault will straight 
begin! 
They sally out, where we must enter in!” 

I recollect meeting with a letter 
from Downes in one of Steele’s pe- 
riodical works, the “ Tatler,” I think. 
His book, forty years ago, had become 
so scarce, that a copy, at the sale of 
Henderson's library, produced 25s. It 
was reprinted, in 1789, by Waldron, 
the prompter, with notes by Davies, 
and some additional matter of his own, 
of little value, and not very “ germain 

to 
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to the matter.” Amongst the things 
which one would Tittle expect to meet 
with in such a situation, are two 


pre “On His Majesty's Happy 
jovery |” 


Mr. Ursay, A nae — 

Ta sale of antiquated aud de- 

eayed furniture, in May, 1822, 
at the Old Mansion Honse, Moseley, 
the ancient seat of the Whitgreaves 
(celebrated in history for the conceal- 
ment of Charles the Second after the 
battle of Worcester), was an old pic- 
ture, size of the canvas 6 ft. 10 in. 
by 3 ft. 7 in. which being freed from 
the dust of ages, is found to be a fine 
portrait of a Lady, apparently from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, 
tall and handsome, her auburn hair 
is twined from the face on each side, 
and from the forehead over a cushion 
on the head, which is ornamented 
with wreaths of pearls, feathers, &c. 
a ruff round the neck of deep rich 
point lace, a small gold seal suspended 
as a locket by silk cord, and hung 
round the neck. e 

The robe is of black velvet, with white 
diagonal stripes, embroidered in front 
and round the bottom. A green scarf 
round the left arm, rich] embroidered, 
ruff of point: lace at the wrists, and 
bracelets with five rows of pearls and 
emeralds. The waist long and taper, 
and a broad stomacher covered with 
profusion of pearls and emeralds con- 
tinued round the bosom to the shouid- 
ers, ending with large rosettes of pearls. 

The petticoat of white satin, beau- 
tifully embroidered, representing the 
Tower of London, and three great 
rivers of England, illuminated with 
rays of golden light. Dolphins are 
sporting im various directions in the 
water, the bottom trimmed with a 
deep gold fringe. The shoes a tan 
colour, almost covered with gold 
spangled net work. 

This beautiful and interesting figure 
has her right hand on a book, which 
rests on a high chair covered with 
scarlet leather, and fringed with gold. 
The cover of the book is turned back 
to shew the title-page, of which the 
Painter appears to have made a fac 
simile. The Book is a translation of 
Czsar’s Commentaries, by Clement 
Edmundes, the fingers cover the 
greater part of the letters at the top 
of the title-page, which are conse- 
quently omitted. S. 


Moseley, Staffordshire.-—Curious Picture. 
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The fingers of the left hand rest 
lightly on the hoop; on the fourth fin- 
ger is an ornamental ring below the 
joint, held on by silk , tied round 
the wrist; on the little finger of the 
right hand is another ri tened in 
the same manner. The back ground 
ornamented with crimson drapery, 
— with gold. 

his curious Picture was purchased 
by Mr. John Lewis, Wolverhampton, 
for a few shillings only, and has since 
been sold for more than fort nds. 

The late Thos. H. F. Whitgreave, 
esq. who died January 1816, was a gen- 
tleman of the true Old School, and 
lived in his old mansion at Moseley, 
as his father and fore-fathers had done 
before him. But the house is now 
occupied by two servants only; a 
reputable Roman Catholic Priest oc- 
casionally officiating in the Chapel 
within it. There isa good vin 
of this Old House in Stebbing Shaw's 
** History of Staffordshire.” During 
the time of the late Mr. W. in the 
dining parlour, were many family 
portraits, and also one of King 
Charles II. who was concealed here 
by his, Mr. W.’s great grandfather, 
alter the fatal battle of Worcester, 
September 1651, and whose ‘‘ secret 
place,” in the closet of a a room, 
a part of the floor of which takes up, 
I have been in. The King must 
have been, from his stature, much 
cramped in it, “ bat they durst not, 
(says the Old Pamphlet of Boscobel) 
“* adventure to put him into any bed, 
in an open chamber.” The picture 
above described was in a black frame, 
and usually hung behind @ bed in one 
of the lodging rooms. 

On an old press which stood in one 
of the lodging rooms, is carved the date 
1575, and on the top of it these words : 
“* Slepe not without repentance.” 


Mr.Ursan, Salisbury, Nov. 10. 
SPLENDID specimen of mo- 
numental art, executed by the 

inimitable Chanirey, has been lately 
erected in this Cathedral, to the me- 
mory of that eminent and estimable 
Nobleman, the late Earl of Malmes- 
bury. To the Honourable Miss Ro- 
binson, the affectionate sister of the 
departed, is the honour due of hav- 
ingaised this memento of integrity, 
this “‘ labour of Jove,” and to her 
ought the ‘* City’s eye” to be direct- 
ed in gratitude lor this simple and ex- 
quisite addition to its former glories. 

There 
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There is, however, one “‘blot’’ to the 
otherwise “‘ fair” appearance of the 
ornament, which - it — Te- 
medy, or removal, I take the liberty 
through the general medium of your 

s to mention, in the earnest hope 
that it may attract the attention of those 
most interested in its perfection, and 
convince them of its propriety. The mo- 
nument is formed not of a group, but of 
a single whole-length, reclining figure 
of the deceased nobleman, and the only 
“appliances” are his peer's cap, a 
scroll, and a book—I conclude the sa- 
cred volume, which he appears with 
an air of resignation and holy and firm 

to be studying. he figure 
comes out boldly and impressively, if 
I may so term it, from the plain un- 
ornamented back ground, and from its 
very simplicity creates an awe and 
reverence which more complicated 
monumental specimens fail to induce. 
What I, however, complain of is, that 
the monument is placed in a frame- 
work of carved wood, cut in a pretty 
ornamented style enough, but entirely 
unbecoming the style and grandeur it 
incloses. For a finish, or frame to a 
picture, it might be well enough, but 


to a memorial of departed greatness, 
of the character I am describing, it 
is any thing but consistent, and dis- 


iracts rather than rivets attention. A 
lain boundary or rib of ‘slab is all, as 
conceive, requisite to part the mo- 

noment from the wall against which 
it rests. At all events I am far from 
being singular in thinking that fret- 
work of carpentry or moulding is ex- 
ceedingly inappropriate. I inclose you 
the inscription, which is “ concise and 
elegant.” Yours, &c. Evay. 


“* Sacred to the yo of James, first 
Earl of Malmesbury, Knight Grand Cross 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
one of his Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council, and Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the County of South- 
ampton; born April 9th, O.S. 1746, died 
November 21st, 1820, aged 74 years. Edu- 
cated under the care and gui of a fa- 
ther eminently qualified to instruct by pre- 
cept, and stim by example, he devoted 
himself at an early period of his life to the 
service of his country. In the year 1768 
he was sarees oo Chargé d’Affaires at 
the Court of id, and at the very com- 
mencement of his career displayed, in an 
important and delicate negociation respect- 
ing the Falkland Islands, those characte- 
ristic talents, by which he has been so 
eminently distinguished. He was afterwards 
successively appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
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phe pe Pleni to the Courts 
tlin and St. Petersburgh, and having 
been nominated to the same situation in 
Holland, he contributed in 1786, by the 
firmness and energy of his conduct, to pre- 
serve the established Government under the 
Stadtholder, from the overthrow with whith 
it was threatened by a revolutionary fection. 
dy me he was accredited Ambassador 
ague; and in September following he 
was created Baron of Malmesbury, of Mal- 
mesbury in Wiltshire. He was selected in 
1796, and 1797, to conduct two separate 
and arduous negociations with the Govern- 
ment of France for the restoration of Peace. 
In 1800 he was raised to the dignity of an 
Earl. The acts of his public life were mark- 
ed by penetration, judgment, temper, and 
decision; and the ~— which he has 
transmitted to his posterity are the gratify- 
ing records of his Sovereign’s approbation. 
is many private virtues will long live im 
the recollection of his family and friends; 
and in the testimony of the regard and ve- 
neration with which his memory is cherish- 
ed, this Monument is erected in his native 
city by his most affectionate Sister, the 
Honourable Katharine Gertrude Robinson.” 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 1. 

N vol. xc11. ii. p. 232, a Co nd- 

ent mentioned Queen Elizabeth's In- 
junction in Ecclesiastical affairs as being 
litle known. I send you a copy of a 
letter which relates to them, as per- 
haps not many persons know what a 
poor Clergyman had to do who was 
desirous to take a wife. 

«« After my very herty commendac’ons, 
the berer herof, beyng the minister of the 
p'ish where I dwell, beyng in wante of a 
wife, is very desyrous to marry a mayd 
dwelling w'*in the same p’ish, and for as 
touch as by her Mates Injuncions a minis- 
ter cannot but by the examinac’ons 
and allowance of the Bi 
and two Justices of Sa Toe mere unto 
the place where the s¢ minister and woman 
do dwell, I am for hym to desyre yor 
assent therunto. The man is of honest and 
good conv’sac’on, and the woman ys of 
good yeres, towards xxx. and a very sober 
mayd aid honest, and so rep’rted of by the 
substantiallest men of this p’ish, where she 
hath dwelled almost seven yeres. He hath 
the good will of the mother, the father 
beyng dede, and of the master w" whome 
she last dwelled, and of her frends, and of 
the p’ish wherein he serveth. I sent for 
yh of them to know their opinions of 

matter before I would wryte. I besech 
you signify your assent to my Lord Bishopp 
unto whom I have also wrytten, by a word 
or two from you. J ame sory that I can- 
not come by you as I go to London. I 
must ride into Buckinghamshere on Mon- 
day 
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day or Tuesday next, and from thence to 
London, where IT hope we shall mete.— 
18 Oct.”—(There is no year mentioned.) 


Yours, &c. B. 


Stonehenge.— Druidica. 


Mr. Ursay, Nov. 12. 

O* perusing your entertaining Ma- 

gazine for June last, I found in 
Mr. E. Duke’s instructive and amus- 
ing “ observations on Stonehenge,” 
the following sentence, ‘* The ancient 
authors certainly represent the Druids 
as resorting to woods and groves; and 
I must confess, [ know not how to 
reconcile such representation with the 
fact, that the structures of stone, usu- 
ally denominated Druidical temples, 
are ever found in the most open and 
campaign countries.”’ 

Now, Mr. Urban, might I presume 
to offer an opinion, I should think 
that the Romans are the cause of the 
scarcity of wood in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Stonehenge, Abury, 
&c. though, as I have never seen those 
places, it is merely conjecture. For 
why should not the Romans, with the 
unparalleled perseverance which has 
rendered them so famous, have de- 
stroyed even the vestiges of those 
groves, which once in sacred majesty 
veiled the holy altars from the eyes 
of the “ profanum valgus.” It was 
(as is usually the case with Conque- 
rors) their chief care to uproot the re- 
ligion of the vanquished Britons; for 
while the Druids retained their influ- 
ence, what was to be expected but 
continual revolts, from _a people who, 
besides their natural love of liberty, 
and hatred of oppression, were incited 
to defend the faith of their forefathers 
by those who knew that on the con- 
tinuance alone of that faith depended 
their very means of subsistence. 

Tacitus, in his Annals, X1V. 30, 
describing the conquest of Anglesey, 
by Paulinus Suetonius, ‘says, ‘* The 
island fell, and,a garrison was esta- 
blishedto retain it in subjection. The 
religious groves, dedicated to supersti- 
tion and. harbarous rites, were levelled 
to the ground. In those recesses the 
natives imbrued their altars with the 
blood of their prisoners.” 

I have visited Brimham Rocks (ac- 
cording to Mr. Hargrove the Histo- 
rian of Knaresborough, the derivation 
of the word,is Brim-bem, i.e. High- 
wood) which lie on the right of the 
road leading from Harrogate to Pately 


Remains.—Maces, &c. [Nov. 
Bridge, and about nine miles from 
the former place ; where thére ate evi~ 
jently many Druidical remains, ‘ds 
rircles and tumuli, and in particalar, 
rock-idol forty-six feet in circum fer- 
.znce, which rests on a pedestal of 
; ily one foot by two feet seven inches ; 
id although I do not remember see- 
ing any trees within half a mile of the 
place, yet on digging among these 
rocks, roots and trunks of ee and 
other trees, have been found; but 
whether these are the remains of Dru- 
idical groves, or of those immense 
forests which are so frequently dis- 
covered beneath the mosses of Lincoln- 
shire, and other counties, I do not 
pretend to determine. D.N.H. 


ae 
Mr. Ursay, Nov. 13. 


T has sometimes been matter of sur- 
prise to me, that among the sub- 
jects which have exercised the curi- 
osity of Antiquaries, the origin in this 
country of carrying Ensigns of autho- 
rity and dignity before persons of su- 
perior consequence, has not been in- 
vestigated. I allude, more particularly, 
to the Maces, with which, on all pub- 
lic oceasions, the Mayors and other 
chief Officers of Corporations, and to 
the silver Rods or Verges with which 
Deans and Prebendaries in Cathedral 
Churches, are preceded. Every one 
has remarked the solemn pomp used 
on these occasions. The Mayor has 
sometimes no less than four persons 
going before him carrying each a sil- 
ver Staff, but when they are so nu- 
merous, the Staff is generally of 
diminutive size, and more like a 
truncheon. Where the Corporation can 
boast a Mace of size and value, it is 
seldom degraded by being associated 
with a more ignoble companion of 
less imposing appearance. ‘Those who 
have seen the corporate processions of 
the Mayors of London and Oxford, 
cannot but have been struck with the 
grandeur of the magnificent single 
Mace borne before Shise municipal 
Officers. The latter Corporation has 
the honour of possessing one of solid 
silver, gilt, presented to it after the 
Restoration * Charles II. in token 
of its unshaken loyalty to his unhappy 
Father during the Civil Wars. It is 
a fellow to that carried before the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Sometimes, in addition to the Mace, 
the Mayor has also a Sword of ‘state 
*. holden 
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holden up before him, as in the Ci- 
ties of London and Worcester. 

It is a singular circumstance, that 
the Judges of Westminster Hall have , 
Jost this mark of distinction. The, 
Lord Chaneellor retains his ponderous 
Mace, but the same one serves him as 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and Speakey, . 
of the House of Lords, and lies equally; 
on the Tables of that august Assem- 
bly and of the Court of Chancery. 
That the Judges of the King’s Courts 
at Westminster, in former times, were 
verged to and from the Bench, is clear 
from the Statute 13 of Edward I. c. 44, 
which enacts that “ De custodibus 
hostiorum in Itinere, ef virgam por- 
tantibus coram Justitiariis de Banco, 
ordinatum est, quod de qualibet as- 
sisa jurata quam custodiunt, capiant 
quatuor denarios tantum.” At the 
present day, the Judges walk in and 
out of the Courts at Westminster pre- 
ceded neither by Mace nor Verge. ‘The 
three Chiefs have, indeed, their Train- 
bearers, but a Puisne Judge is fol- 
lowed only by an Usher of the Court 
carrying his fag. 

The Church has much better kept 
up its exterior symbols of dignity. In 
every Cathedral the Dean has his own 

roper verge, and the Canons or Pre- 

ndaries have theirs. On entering 
or going out, the two Vergers pre- 
cede the Dean, carrying the Verge in 
an inclined position at an angle of 
23 degrees, or thereabouts; but a Pre- 
bendary has never more than the ho- 
nour 0 es: Verge, upheld before him. 
This badge of distinction is confined 
to the Dignitaries of the Church, the 
minor or petty Canons entering and 
going out at the side door of the choir, 
neither preceded nor followed by any 
attendant, but often being under the 
necessity of pushing their way, not 
very decorously, through the crowd 
as well as they can. When indeed 
a Minor Cannon represents a Preben- 
dary, either in going up to the altar, 
or in preaching, the same ceremony 
of the verge is towed on him as on 
the Prebendary. ‘The Bishop has his 
Crozier borne by his own officer; but 
as he is altogether distinct from the 
Dean and Chapter, the Vergers take 
no notice of him. 
_ These are small matters, and in the 
judgment of many persons, perhaps 
rather frivolous. But I ain one of 
those who consider the appendages of 

Gest. Mac. November, 1823. 
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rank and eminence as not altogether 
indifferent, and who think that if the 
pe ot age paid as much respect to 
‘hem ys our forefathers did, the world 
vould not go on worse. With respect 
o the origin of these ceremonies, if 
aot a thing of mighty consequence, 
it at least may innocently excite spe- 
culation, or employ research. I by 
no means think that the Mace and 
the Verge have one common history, 
or had the same beginning. The 
Mace, I apprehend, is a remnant of 
Anglo-Saxon distinction, and the word 
itself is adopted from the Saxon lan- 
guage. Corporations, such as they are 
ut present, it is true, are of much 
later date than the Saxon times. They 
owe their existence to Charters grant- 
ed by the Kings of England since the 
Conquest. But the Saxons had their 
civil rank and subordinations, their 
municipal authorities, their Aldermen 
and Sheriffs. And the probability is, 
that the Mace borne before the mo- 
dern Mayor, is the same ensign of au- 
thority which announced, during the 
Heptarchy, the approach and proces- 
sion of the Saxon Magistrate. The 
nature of the office is indeed changed, 
but the pomp and exterior show re- 
main. The ag however, formed 
no part of the Saxon parade. It is 
clearly of Roman origin, and is de- 
rived from the fasces or bundles of 
rods, which in the times of the Re- 
public of Rome, the Lictor brandish- 
ed before the Consul, an emblem at 
once of the severity and speediness of 
Justice. From hence it was adopted 
by the Papal Church, not in its sim- 
ple and republican form of a handful 
of twigs, but constructed of a precious 
metal, and embellished by art; and in 
time the use of it spread through the Pro- 
vinces, as far as the limits of Ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction extended, This is 
proved by“its general use in Cathedral 
Churches throughout Europe at the 
resent day. I cannot answer for all, 
- I believe that in most of the Ec- 
clesiastical Foundations belonging té 
the secular Clergy, the samé external 
appearance of pomp accompany the 
Dignitaries as in ours. IwDAGATOR. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 
MUST beg your assistance to re- 
sist the progress of an error (as I 
think it) which threatens to become 
established in our English Literature. 


It 
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Tt relates to John: @halkhill, auther 
of the poem of ‘'Thealma and Cle- 
archos,” and of two Songs preserved 
in Walton’s ‘Complete Angler.” An 
attempt is now made to annihilate the 
said tan and to transfer the whole 
raerit of his poetry, to one who needs 
no addition to his fair fame, even his 
fridnd and editor, Izaak Walton. 

Mr. 8. W: Singer, who published 
av heat reprint of “‘ Thealoia,”’ 
(1820) at the Chiswick-press, suid 
vety modestly, in a short advertise- 
ment; “1 have sometimes been in- 
clined to doubt whether ‘ Thealma 
and Clearchus” might not be a youth- 
fal production of his [Walton’s} own. 
This is merely a conjecture, but the 
pastoral feeling which pervades the 

m may give it some colour; and 

do think that he had quite enough 

of the Poet's imagination to have pro- 
duced it.” 

Upon this, an unnamed writer in 
the “ Retrospective Review,” _ 
1V. p. 231,] has founded the follow- 
ing bold assertion. ‘‘ Mr. Singer was 
the first to question the authenticity 
of Walton’s statement [concerning the 
aithot of the Poem], and his re- 
seatches satisfied him that Chalkhill 
was altogether a fictitious personage.” 
Unless this statement was drawn from 
a subsequent declaration of Mr. Singer, 
the result of further enquiry, it is con- 
tradicted by himself in the very ad- 
vertisemement already quoted. For 
he there says, of the same poem, “ it 
is said to bear marks of being only an 
unrevised fragment, and this is the 
only circumstatice, if true, that would 
iiilitate against the supposition of its 
having been written by Walton.”’ 

Now this circumstance does ver 
strongly militate against it, for that it 
is a fragment, and not completely re- 
vised by its author, is evident; and 
Walton, who published it in the last 
of his long life, would hardly 

ave left it in that state, used as he 
was to the exercise of his pen, had it 
been a juvenile production of his own. 
Mr. Singer, therefore, dues not seem, 
when he wrote his preface, to have 
been satisfied by his researches that 
Walton was the author. But the gen- 
tleman who conceived him to be so 
produces other arguments of his own. 
—* ‘It is not easy to conceive, that a 
gentleman of his ay taste 
and ‘talents, who enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Spenser [as Walton asserted], 
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should wholly eseape the panegyries 
or censures of his contemporaries, and 
the industrious researches of poetical 
biographers.”’—Observe here, that the 
industry of such biographers never 
existed till the Eighteenth Century. 
He proceeds, ‘‘ Had he been more 
than a fictitious personage, honest 
Izaak would hardly have dismissed 
him with such a brief and unsatisfac- 
tory notice: the narrative old man 
would have treated us with some of 
the delightful garrulous details, in 
which he commemorated so many of 
his literaty friends. ‘The author of 
“« Thealma,” the friend ef Spenser, 
and a brother angler, certainly de- 
served; and would have received, a 
much more ample allowance of bie- 
graphical gossip. The conclusion ap- 
pears to us inevitable, that Chalkhill 
was merely a nomme de guerre, like 
Peter Pindar or Barry Cornwall.” 

The writer then admits some possi- 
bility of doubt whether Walton might 
be the author, but strongly expresses 
his own conviction that he was: a 
conclusion which he attempts to esta- 
blish by arguments. 

The arguments, however, are spe- 
cious, and have consequently convinced 
the Editor of a very recent and ele- 
gant edition of the « Complete Angler ;” 
whether Mr. Major, the publisher, or 
some friend for him. | awe, Thus 
the opinion gains fresh force. Yet it 
is, a. quite false. The honest, 

ileless Izaak, was little likely to pub- 
ish his own verses under a false namie ; 
which he did thirty years before he 
sent ont “ Thealma,” if John Chalk- 
hill meant himself; for the “« Complete 
Angler,” where Chalkhill’s two songs 
are given, was first published in 1655. 
As unlikely was he to crown sucha fic- 
tion bya fictitious character of the sup- 
posed author, and to assert it for fret. 


**T have also this ¢ruth to say of the 
author, that he was in his time a man 
— known and as well beloved ; 

he was humble and obliging in 
his behaviour, a gentleman, a scho- 


lar, very innocent and prudent; and 
indeed his whole life was useful, quiet, 
and virtuous. God send the story may 
meet with, or make all his Readers 
like him.” Could this be Waltou 
writing of a non-entity, or of himself? 
Still more improbable is it, (if more 
can be) that he should so bepraise the 
poem, if his own; saying that, in it 
the reader “ will find many hopes and 
fears 
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fears finely painted, and feelingly ex- 
Pee that it ** will a in 

im more sympathizing and virtuous 
impressions than ten times so much 
time spent im impertinent, critical, and 
needless disputes about Religion.” This 
from the truly modest and bumble 
Walton, who seemed not to know, or 
not to think of assertiag, his own most 
undoubted merits! Impossible! 

But, to quit conjectures, what if 
the real John Chalkhill may yet be 
araced, as I think he may. 

In the South Cloister of Winches- 
ter Cathedral is, or was very lately, a 
monument to a John Chalkhill, of that 
very period; a fellow of Winchester 
College, whose character, as given in 
the inscription, singularly accords with 
part of that given by Walton. 

H. S. E. 

Joan. Chalkhill, A.M, hujus Coll’ii An- 
nos 46 Socius, vir quoad vixit, Solitudine 
et Silentio, Temperantia et Castitate, Ora- 
tionibus et Eleemosynis, Contemplatione et 
Senctimonia, Ascetis vel primitivis par : 
qui cum A pervale in regaum Ceelorum vi- 
am fecit, Octogenarius rapuit, 20 die Maij, 
1679*, 

Now as Walton died at Winchester, 
in the prebendal house of his son-in- 
law, Dr. Hawkins, which probably he 
had always been accustomed to visit, 
so attached was he to his daughter and 
her husband, he doubtless personally 
knew and much esteemed this Mr. 
Chatkhill; and knew of him all that 
he bas expressed in his eulogy. Nor 
is it improbable that, in the records of 
the College at Winchester, more par- 
ticulars of him may yet be discovered ; 
which, if Dr. Nott would kindly exa- 
mine, he would confer an additional 
favour upon the friends of English Li- 
terature. 

The only objection that I perceive 
arises from the date [1673,] subjoined 
to Walton's preface; that being the 
year previous to the death of Chalk- 
hill, according to the monument. The 
probability is, that this date has no 
reference to the preface, which was 
most likely to be written near the time 
of the pan a al in 1683. It might, 
therefore, only mark the time when 
the poem was put into Walton’s hauds 
by its author ; Coes exactly a year be- 


* On the authority of a History of Win- 
chester Cathedral, 2 vols. }2mo, published 
in 1773, and often, though erroneously, at- 
tributed to Thos. Warton, who published 
only a single small volume on that subject. 
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fore his death. Be this as it may, I 
think we have here a memorial ef the 
real John Chatkhill. 

I have no wish to deny the poetical 
powers of Izaak Walton: his Verses an 
the death of Dr. Donne, prove not only 
that he had them, but that he was not 
afraid to exhibit them with his name. 
He wrote also, and published, verses 
addressed to several poets; to G. Her- 
bert, Alex. Brome, Shirley, Cartwright, 
and a few lines to be subjoined to the 
portraitof Doane. I think it also most 
probable that he wrote some. of the 
anonymous songs in his Angler. But 


let him not be made answerable fora 
poem which he did not write; and 
for artifices of fiction, which he would 
surely have considered as nothing Jess 
than dishonest. Nor jet a real man. be 


perhaps, 
N. 


annihilated, of whom more, 
may yet be discovered. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 15. 
: ow pleasing ory | may 
justly claim the meed of durabi- 
lity and instruction, by perseveriag in 
a plan intellectual, ingenuous, and 
amusing ; one which offers, constantly, 
topics of Philosophy, Ethics, History, 
and Antiquities, upon which the most 
refined mind may advantageously ex- 
ercise their powers of greene d 
while your pages ar, upon mora 
good a. vill the Givnees eoheninens 
of things, they are best illustrated by 
those strange anomalies of life and 
conduct which the smn 8 the 
world are daily supplying. In history, 
and capestali in Yar demntsicin ot 
our race, the biographical sketches of 
living characters, and the calm analysis 
of the terminating goal of life in the 
monthly obituary, the useful record 
speaks Rene beyond the deepest tones 
of the moralist; because they have the 
signature of Nature, and use a tongue 
recognized by every feeling heart. At 
resent, it is your Antiquarian branch 
i" mean to have a good-natured peck 
at, ia analyzing your extract from the 
Classical Journal, on “* Embalming 
among the Egyptians” (p. 33); indeed, 
1 hope to satisfy you, and also your 
readers, that there are very many errors 
in its assertions. 

Your quotation sets out with a most 
sweeping clause, that to “‘ thie inge- 
nious people who made such advances 
in arts anal sciences, in commerce and le- 
gislation, suceveding nations have been 
indebted for whatever institutions ~ 

ize 
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lize mankind, and ‘embellish human 
life.” How can this be supported by 
the writer? Enumerate with the most 
unspating hand every art known among 
the Egyptians, and it appears a decided 
fact, that not one altainment was 
known to or flourished among them, 
but what found its ground-work in the 
culiar religion and sacred customs of 
E, pt, and in its being entirely an agri- 
cultural land; and in not adhering to, 
or. properly entering on those points, 
he de the reader in the dark. Com- 
merce ancient Egypt never knew, any 
more than the Chinese, whom in nu- 
merous essentials the Mizraim strongly 
resembled, in spite of the sceptical 
snares of De Pauw: suflice it, that in 
the very point of commerce, they, as 
the Chinese, restricted all importations 
of merchandise into one mouth of the 
Nile only, and even into one city— 
Naucratis by wame; in this instance 
exactly affording a parallel to the cus- 
tom of China, in making Canton the 
depdt for European commerce at this 
day; and so decidedly was this a fixed 
wl of the state, that if any vessels 
were driven by stress of weather into 
the other branches of the Nile, or even 
wrecked, the goods, if preserved, were 
required to be re-embarked on native 
vessels, and conveyed up the Canopic 
branch to Naucratis. Instead of cul- 
tivating commerce, they viewed the 
sea through the medium of their my- 
thological imagery with positive ab- 
horrence ; they deemed it a type of 
Typhon, evincing an aversion to its 
mariners, and (if ancient writers may 
be trusted), even sacrificing those who 
escaped shipwreck to their gods. Af- 
ter the Greeks were introduced into 
the country by Psammeticus, the sove- 
reigns of Egypt innovated on many old 
habits, and Pharoah Necho most emi- 
nently distinguished the grasp of his 
mind by having Africa circuanavi- 
gated ; herein however we have another 
roof of the deficiency of Egypt, for 
he employed Pheniciau mariners. 
Next lows a most extraordinary 
sentence, that the priesthood of this 
very religious people, to whom know- 
ledge was. exclusively confined, &c. 
devoted themselves to the service of 
the community, giving up their time to 
their sacred duties and improvement of 
their mind. Study their sa ran the 
good of the people their object; and 
pursuing what contributed to the poli- 
tical and moral welfare of Egypt with 
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a zeal worthy of imitation in Christian 
societies: the arts then referred ‘to, are 
Physic, Husbandry, Astronomy, Magic, 
and other occult sciences:—a most 
lame list, as their medical practice is 
greatly questioned ; husbandry was the 
_— of all primeval nations, only 
Sgypt was singularly distinguished 
then, as vow, by the constant fertiliz- 
ing Nile; their astronomy they partook 
with the land of Skiner; and: the re- 
maining arts, magic, &c. would only 
bewilder and blind a people. As to 
the success of the priests in their 
labours, in the religivus knowledge 
they taught the Egyptians, and the 
morals they infixed, so worthy of our 
Christian practice, the best and most 
conclusive reply is contained in’ the 
eulogist’s own words, as they conclude 
your extract : 

«¢ What raillery have this superstitious 
people been exposed to from their soltish 
veneration for irrational creatures! Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, and #lian are consentient 
in their ridicule of this stwpid idolatry. 
Mothers accounted it (oh horror!) a blessing 
for their children to be devoured by the ra- 
venous Crocodile ; and the people in extre- 
mities of famine would rather eat one an- 
other, than lay violant hands on these dis- 
gusting objects of worship.” 


Then follows Juvenal’s ready and 

ten thousandth times quoted satire. 
Now the manifest incongruity of ap- 
plication which these adverse proposi- 
tions to the same class demonstrates, | 
conceive arises from an entirely erro- 
neous conception of the subject alo- 
gether. Herodotus and Diodorus are 
most valuable guides while they are 
examined for the detail of all they saw, 
but in whatever they gained by report, 
and their own reasonings upon infor- 
mation, they will generally lead astray. 
The Priesthood in Egypt was the head 
class; the King must be one of their 
number, he was sometimes chosen 
from them, and when a warrior only, 
he passed an initiation, and was en- 
rolled among the priesthood imme- 
diately after he began his reign. The 
Priests certainly had ample labours to 
perform in watching the royal regula- 
tions of his domestic life, and in their 
own lustral observances and cere- 
monies; they formed also a great and 
distinguished part of his court and of 
the. state. pt clearly and mani- 
festly was politically established upon 
the great primary feature of Castes ; its 
society divided altogether and -— 
tably 
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tably into its various orders of culti- 
vators of the soil, mechanics, trades- 
men, soldiers, and priests; a system 
whose advantages and disadvantages 
would admit of much weight of argu- 
gument, and spin out into a tough dis- 
cussion, pro. and con, however unpa- 
latable such provisions would be to the 
Liberals of the present day. But this 
grand feature of Egyptian Society once 
understood, it is clear that the Savans 
and Priests of Egypt would labour 
only in their own vocation, to be priests 
to the end of time, and to transmit 
their respective arts and practices to 
their descendants; their labours for 
the community would not be any cul- 
tivation of mind to enlarge the sphere 
of thought, or to clear the visual men- 
tal ray; but to preserve entire the fabric 
of rites and mysteries, king aad priest 
as they found them: and the real study 
they pursued, with an ardour and in- 
tensity little dwelt upon, or brought 
forward, in the writer's expressions, 
was an attention to nature in all its 
branches, the sun, moon, and stars, 
wind, rain, or thunder, in short all 
that passed before the senses, and 
which might lead to rules of prescience 
for futurity: their memorials of nature 
were most extraordinarily minute, and 
the perpetual review of them gare the 
Priests of Egypt an appearance of 
knowledge almost divine. The real 
feature of wisdom possessed by Egypt 
grew out of her infatualion, as the 
writer in the Classical Journal desig- 
nates their religious observances; for 
it isa great error of estimation to weigh 
the acts and deeds of Idolaters, by the 
rules and standard of the human feel- 
ings. The wonder only is how nations 
and individuals lapsed into these prac- 
tices: but in fact, if we once suppose 
a state or kingdom infected with a 
tone of devoted idolatry, to attempt an 
argument then upon the sacrifices or 
horrors it sma as offences or out- 
rages, @ priori in reference to our un- 
prejudiced feelings as humane crea- 
tures of reason, is vague, inconclusive, 
and useless. ‘The voice of truth has 
sakl (Jer. ii. v. 10) upon this very 
point, and of these practices of animal 
worship, as firmly rooted in the land of 

ypt,—** send unto Kedar, and con- 
sider diligently, and see if there be any 
such thing. Hath a nation changed 
their gods, which are yet no gods? ... 
And now, what hast thou to do in the 
way of Egypt, to drink the waters of 
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Sihor?” Here is Egypt, quoted by 


name, as persevering in these ways of 
idolatry ; and the practice of the Mis- 
raim, is not singular, in this view of the 
subject, for preserving a cat in prefer- 
ence to his family. « ‘The animal not 
only typified his sacred goddess, but in 
the multiplied mystics of the priest's 
wisdom, was the divinity; the child 
was devoured by a crocodile! true, but 
the mother saw in it a glorious dedica- 
tion of her offspring to Typhon ; and 
however unnatural it is, ie act is pa- 
ralleled now constantly in the East, in 
our own dominions, in the sacrifices 
to Ireva and Cali. Only let the writer 
peruse the following : 

*¢ In November last, at Ooncar Men- 
datta, on the river Nerbudda, a young man 
about 20, sacrificed himself at the shrine of 
Bhyroo, and another victim buried himself 
alive at Bhyroo Ghur near Oastin.” 

We need not then labour to cite 
Herodows, Diodorus, Elian, or Juve- 
nal; the Asiatic Journal will establish 
equal acts of folly and infatuation, in 
so even now clinging to the Castes, 
and holding as sacred Vedas and doc- 
trinal traditions, coeval with Egypt's 
famed kingdoms; so that man, when 
become an idolater, in the 1800th year 
of the world, or the 19th century of 
the Christian era, is the very same 
character ! 

What, then, was not Egypt wise, 
great, and a benefactress of the world? 
Few are more impressed with that con- 
viction, than the writer, or has more 
sought to attain the right medium of 
appreciating the merits and standard of 
this extraordinary land. The entire 
devotion of Egypt to idolatry, and that 
complex branch of it, animal worship 
and infinite symbolizations, was the 
wonder of antiguity—it must also be 
ours; it was their infatuation, as Dio- 
dorus and Juvenal justly say, but it 
was nevertheless the source of their 
wisdom, ‘and the true key to their cha- 
racteristics, which neither the Greek 
or Roman writers justly appreciate, 
although yoked to an idolatry equall 
senseless, but somewhat more sclined. 
But in respect to Egypt, the intent 
study of nature which for ages it gave 
rise to, the incessant investigation of 
the animal world, and its great labora- 
tory of plants, seeds, and natural phe- 
nomena, opened a sphere of appear- 
ances to the priesthood, surprising 
enough to lead the wondering mind to 
adore the agent, in their total blind- 
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ness of the one God, the first great 
cause.. And although their mental 
understanding thus stumbled at the 
threshold, the precious store of facts 
they collected from the earliest era of 
the world, and which they continued 
illustrating and adding to, until the 
Persian invasion, furnished them with 
practical science enough to surprize 
and distance all the nations of anti- 
quity. This is a branch of wisdom 
lamentably neglected, although re- 
commended by Lord Bacon and 
many deep thinkers; and it may de- 
serve remark, that the only knowledge 
and science ever ‘indicated in the 
Scriptures as such, is an insight into 
nature, 

Of Solomon, when his heart was 
enlarged, it is said, that he knew all 
nature, even from the hyssop to the 
cedar. The book of Job, while it sup- 
plies the finest passages of sublimity, 
shews the Deity as challenging man 
upon this very attribute of divinity : 
and this most fruitful branch of know- 
ledge was pursued by the Egyptian 
priesthood with a zeal and an ardour 
unequalled, because it was directed to 
explain and draw forth their worship 
of symbolic animals, insects, and plants, 
by a developement of their hidden pro- 
pertics and extraordinary qualities: and 
this is the point of their attainments 
and labours requiring our investiga- 
tion. This is a subject of infinite in- 
terest and advantage; its features re- 
9g a firm and discriminating hand : 
the writer by no means arrogates to 
himself these qualities: but if the 
question appears worthy a further dis- 
cussion, and the data herein recited 
have any weight, in default of an abler 
pen he may endeavour, in a future 
paper, to detail the a of these 
points to their embalming, which is 
a most astonishing triumph of physics 
over the primary law of decomposition, 
and the almost marvellous operation 
of the stroke of death on the human 
frame. On this subject it is aknow- 
ledged that the Greek writers are very 
meagre and imperfect. E. 


Mr. Ursaxn, Woodstock, Oct. 14. 
A®N occasional reader of your very 
valuable work, as often as the 
avocations of classical pursnits will 
admit, it was not without a strong 
feeling of regret that I read in r 
Magozine of August, a paragraph to 
which the signature of “* Quiz” is at- 
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tached, and which appeared to me 
highly illiberal and unjust. J- trust 
the celebrated writer whose conduct is 
thus tacitly censured, or some other 
hand worthier than mine, will antici- 
pate this feeble pen: buat should not 
this be the case, I rely on your impar- 
tiality for the insertion of what I am 
able to offer in reply. 

First then, with ard to the actual 
charge of cruelty which your corre- 
yee brings against the Greeks of 
the present day, in their late com- 
menced warfare with their oppressors, 
I would intreat him to make some 
discrimination between a power of 
immense dominion, endeavouring to 
reclaim to allegiance one of the many 
provinces which it has ever held by 
the most ferocious system of military 
despotism, and a people goaded on to 
rebellion itself by the savage rapacity 
of its rulers; and if, granting his as- 
sertion, we do find * there is not a pin 
to choose between them,” as to con- 
duct, he will at least admit this dif- 
ference of circumstances, which may 
Operate as some extenuation for acts 
of violence from the latter party. 

From the confusion and misrepre- 
sentations which must ever arise in 
war through statements dictated, or at 
least exaggerated from the feelings of 
contending parties, it is not easy to de- 
termine whether the charges of cruelty 
most belong to Greek or Turk, even if 
the accounts balance. Be it however 
remembered that most of our intelli- 
gence hitherto has been received 
through an Austrian medium, the in- 
tentions of whose government are ma- 
nifestly hostile to the Greek cause. 

But with regard to your Correspon- 
dent’s alleged contrast in the disposi- 
tions of ancient and modern Greece, 
he has erred widely in laying down 
humanity as the criterion of his asser- 
tions. With regard to the more do- 
mestic character of this race of heroes, 
it would inieed have been better to 
have drawn the veil over many events, 
in consideration of those splendid at- 
chievements which have engraven their 
names on the tablet of history: but as 
this very absorption of all Greek story 
in the page of Marathon and ‘Thermo- 
pyle has become so prejudicial to their 
descendants, it is the duty of every onc 
competent to remove the illusion, 
whatever be the sacrifice. Little in- 
deed did the gallant Worthies, who, 
fighting for their native rights, breath- 
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ed their last on the solitary crag, or 
stained the ocean with the blood of 
their invader—little did these imagine 
a day would come, when those very 
deeds they were exhibiting would be 
found more pernicious to their descen- 
dants than the myriads they were striv- 
ing to repel ! 

n contradiction then to the asser- 
tions of ‘‘ Quiz,” I shall bring forward 
a few instauces from Thucydides, a 
writer whom I have been lately perus- 
ing, and who, by the testimony of all 
ages, bears the character of unblemish- 
ed fidelity, and the most exact infor- 
mation in the affairs of which he treats. 
The subject of his history is a civil 
war, which has been generally found 
the most sanguinary of contests; and 
here, though in an age which gave to 
the world a Socrates to teach morality, 
a Pericles to rule the multitude by 
soul-subduing eloquence, and a 

ocles to ravish with poetic strains, 
did the Greeks prove themselves by no 
means strangers te the excesses of the 
most savage warfare. Many who had 
banded side by side against the Per- 
sians, were now marshalled in opposing 
ranks, and now sought each other's 
blood with far greater avidity than any 
thing they had ever evinced against 
the enemies of their country. Of this 
the gallant citizens of Platez are a me- 
lancholy instance, who, though almost 
the only state of Boeotia that bore arms 
against the invader, notwithstanding 
their affecting representations of this 
event, were inhumanly butchered by 
their former confederates, to gratify the 
envy of their Theban neighbours. Who 
can read without a shudder the trans- 
actions of the Corcyrean sedition, and 
the ferocious vengeance exercised by 
oulace on their faithless aristo- 

cracy, in which to so horrid a pitch of 
barbarity did the perpetrators proceed, 
that, to use the historian’s own words, 
“* Whatever followed, as if stimulated 
by the rumour of former atrocities, la- 
boured to surpass them, both in the 
circumspection of their attacks, and 
the enormity of their vengeance. Nay, 
in their estimation of what they did, 
they perverted the ordinary appeliations 
of things to suit their purposes*.” 


* Ka: ra epvorepiCovra we muerte: Tew 
mporyevosnevanw wohu ewedece thy vorepCoAny Te 
xawvecbe: ras Siavoes, Tay Temiyeipnotwr 


wepireyynce: xi Ta Tigwpi aroma, Kai 
Tw tuwlmay akiwoiv Tey ovouatay es Ta spya 
wrnadatay ry dixawoes, Thuc. IIL. 82. 
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What was that barbarous policy of La- 
cedemon in slaughtering not merely 
those found in arms, but the very traders 
and commercial allies of the Athe- 
nians? How little scruple on the score 
of humanity was entertained in this 
war, when the most polished states 
enlisted indiscriminately Greek and 
Barbarian ; while the atrocities of the 
hireling soldier did in some measure 
shadow their own more systematic 
cruelty, yet threw back infamy on the 
power that countenanced his excesses! 
And who can say the Athenian com- 
mander might not have interposed in 
the affair at Mycalessus, when men, 
women, and even the children at a 
public school, were butchered by his 
Thracian soldiers? Somewhat similar 
is the fate of the excellent Nicias, and 
the gallant though precipitate Demos- 
thenes, who were put to death by the 
people of Sicily, after they had sur- 
rendered to the Spartan commander. 
But I will not heap up these relations 
—humanity sickens at the detail. 

But as it may be objected that I am 
defaming past ages for the sake of the 
present, and bringin obloquy on a 
people whose most distinguished ac- 
tions have ever obtained merited ap- 
plause, I would, before I conclude, 
notice what to me appears worthy of 
admiration in the heroes of ancient 
Greece. It is not the extermination 
of five millions of invaders—not the 
gallantry of a Leonidas, or the skill of 
a Themistocles, but that virtue which 
was the source of all these, and innu- 
merable acts beside, which have shed 
a radiance on their little day of uiumph, 
sutiicient to endear their names to the 
latest posterity. It is that intrepid 
zeal, that enthusiastic attachment to 
the land that gave them birth, that re- 
verence for the institutions of their 
fathers and the altars of deities, whom, 
however blindly, they worshipped with 
a devotion worthy a better object: it 
is that pride of conscious independence, 
and hatred of foreign infringements, 
which enabled them to hear undis- 
mayed the menaces of him who had 
lashed and fettered the deep; and 
calmly to deliberate on the means of 
encountering an army, whose march 
had exhausted rivers, channeled Athos, 
and bridged the Hellespont. It is 
likewise quickness of perception, and 
inquisitiveness after knowledge in 
their sages: the one Jed them to tra- 
verse unknown” regions, amd to ques- 
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tion all who appeared capable of satis- 
fying their inquiries, in an age when 
the scarcity of means held every other 
land in helpless ignorance, while the 
other enabled them to fathom depths 
unknown before, and elicit instruction 
never equalled, till He came who spake 
as never man spake. It is that fire of 
genius which, kindling the bosom of 
poet and historian, has shone forth in 
such a blaze of excellence as Rome in 
her best days could never equal, and 
which succeeding ages have been con- 
tent to imitate and hold forth as the 
only models of perfection. ‘These are 
the true glories of ancient Greece; nor 
are their descendants of the present 
day entirely unlike them. Their in- 
genuity is generally acknowledged : 
and the spirit of patriotism is evidently 
rekindling by the efforts they- have 
made to rescue their native land from 
the yoke of the Infidel. May they 
meet the support they deserve, espe- 
cially from Englishmen, whose assist- 
ance might once more render them a 
free and happy people, and restore to 
Europe the light of which it has been 
s0 long deprived. ALCMZONIDAS. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 15. 
R. BRITTON, on the wrapper 
of No. XVII. of the “ Cathe. 
dral Antiquities,” states, that although 
several works have been lately pub- 
lished on the History, Principles, and 
Science of the ancient Architecture 
of England, we are still without a 
Grammar (he might have said a Dic- 
tionary also) ; but aided by intelligent 
Correspondents, he hopes to live and 
complete such an undertaking. 

He notices Mr. Rickman’s publica- 
tion, edited at Liverpool, which has 
probably given him the hint—a work 
upon ‘the Styles of English Architec- 
ture,” and a treasure to an English 
Architect. The etymology of Oriel, 
frequently used in the description of 
eonventual buildings, has been often 
attempted ; and the non-iuterpreting 
book of Dr. Cowell has been quoted 
in the Literary Gazette, as authority 
to develope the derivation of this hidden 
and mysterious word. 

The term Oriolum, mentioned in 
Cowell, is evidently of Monkish inven- 
tion. Nosuch word is to be discovered 
in any Latin dictionary extant, or in 
any nomenclature of obsolete words 
used in pleadings or records of ancient 
date. Ash has the word Oriel in his 
English dictionary, and all that can be 
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said of this is, it comprizes two thirds 
of this barbarous Latin. 

In an old book, entitled “‘ Oxonia 
Iilustrata,” published 1675 by David 
Loggan, and edited by Overton, will 
be found the following subscription 
under the bird's-eye view of Oriel 
College. 

“* Collegium Orielense, quod in charté 
primariz suze fundationis Domus seu Aula 
B. Marie Virginis nuncupatu’ fuit, et ex 
additione Messuagii de Oriel, hodiernum 
illud nomen traxisse videtur.” 

The words Aurea, Aula, deprived of 
their finials, will give us Aure’, Aul’, 
and if we consider the decoration, 
ornaments, and garniture in Castles 
and elsewhere, it may he concluded 
that Oryal or Oriol might have been 
the apppellation given to chambers and 
apartments in conventual buildings, as 
revi Aureola was the Latin name 
given to the place set apart for the 
Abbot of a Monastery, where his table 
stood, commonly at the end or one 
side of the Refectory *. 

The Rev. W. Bingley, in his Tour 
through North Wales, speaking of 
Conwy Castle, says, 

*¢ The two towers at the end of the Castle, 
opposite the great gate, are called, one the 
King’s, and the other the Queen’s Tower, 
from Edward I. and his consort Eleanor, 
who had apartments in them appropriated 
to themselves. Those of the former are 
altogether plain; but in the room on the 
second story of the latter, there is an elegant 
Gothic niche of considerable size in the 
wall. This is formed by six arches crossing 
each other; and in the recesses, betwixt the 
pillars which support these, have once been 
seats. In the three middle recesses, which 
command a prospect of the river, are the 
remains of three small Gothic windows. 
This is supposed to have been what was an- 
ciently called the Oriel, and to have con- 
tained the Queen’s toilet.” 

It appears that the term Oriel, in 
the present day, is made use of to ex- 
ress a particular sort of window, simi- 
fr to that over the portal of Oriel 
College, without any reference to the 
house that originally gave it name; 
but no doubt there are windows exist- 
ing at this period of time coeval with 
that of Oriel College, and that custom 
has merely sanctioned the appellation 
without considering its origin. 

Yours, &e. J. H. BLaAnprorp. 

* An Oriel window is spoken of in the 
Pipe Rolls, 18 and 19 Hen. HII. See 
Queen Elizabeth's Progresses, new edit. 
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116. A Critical ry age | into antient Arm- 
our, as it existed in Europe, but particu- 
larly in England, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Reign of King Charles II. ; 
with a Glossary of Military Terms of the 
Middle Ages. In Three Volumes. By 
Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. and F.S.A. 
Advocate in the Ecclesiastical and Admi- 
ralty Courts. 3 vols, 4to. Jennings. 


E commence our remarks upon 
this superb and luminous work 
with the feelings of an epicure when 
he has just put his knife and fork into 
the first mouthful from a_pinguid 
haunch. The work is animated with 
luminous novelties, curious and histo- 
rical disquisitions, and brilliant and 
recondite learning— Learning going 
to Court in the full rich costume of 
the Order of the Garter—Plates as 
fine as the monuments of Westmins- 
ter Abbey. If things proceed thus, we 
humble quarto and octavo men shall 
look like journeymen going home on 
a Saturday night. Therefore, though 
we do not blame this interesting and 
delightful mode of indirect auto-bio- 
graphy (making the splendour of the 
work instrumental to its conservation, 
as a monumental memorial), we sug- 
gest the propriety, in self-preservation, 
of allowing us admission to our Arch- 
zological Court at Somerset House in 
— costume. Levity apart, the 
iabolus aut Scotus (as the great His- 
torical Novelist is called in compli- 
ment) mentions in his Peveril of the 
Peak, ‘*the incomparable armoury of 
Dr. Meyrick,” and the learned Pro- 
prietor has not dishonoured its high 
character by an unsuitable display,—a 
merely decorated Catalogue Raisonnée. 
As it is, in its museum character, it is 
only a Herschel telescope ; as it is in 
the work before us, it is a Newtonian 
system of astronomy. Here we sea- 
sonably stop, lest we should be ful- 
some; but really and truly the work 
deserves every eulogy. 

We shall endeavour to show this by 
exhibiting its superiority to precedin 
accounts by eminent continental Anti- 
quaries. ey state that the inven- 
tion of arms, or at least the perfection 
of the first army, which were employ- 
ed _by civilized nations, is commonly 
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referred to the Egyptians. The Greeks 
learned the use of them from the Phe- 
nicians, a colony from Egypt; and to 
conceal this origin, the invention was 
severally ascribed to Mars, Vulcan, 
and Bacchus, as conqueror of the In- 
dies*. This is evidently a vague un- 
supported account, founded upon the 
mere conventional usage of deducing 
all antiquities from Egypt. It bears 
only the character of reasonable sup- 
position, not of historical authority. 
How superior is the account of Dr. 
Meyrick : 


*« Armour had its origin in Asia, The 
warlike tribes of Europe at first contemned 
all protection but their innate couraze ; and 
considered any defence, except the shield, 
as a mark of effeminacy. The warm cli- 
mate of Asia, however, together with its 
temptations to luxury, had too great a ten- 
dency to enervate its inhabitants, so that to 
be on an equality with their neighbours, 
they were obliged to have recourse to artifi- 
cial protection. As all the European arm- 
our, except the plate, which was intro- 
duced at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was borrowed from the Asiaticks, it 
becomes necessary, towards its thoroagh 
elucidation, to give some account of antient 
Asiatic armour. In considering this sub- 
ject, I must be allowed to bring under that 
head the armour of the Egyptians; for 
though their country is not precisely in 
Asia, yet their habits were so different from 
those of the Africans, and their intercourse 
with Asia so frequent and early, that I 
should think it a useless distinction to sepa- 
rate them.” Introduc. i. 


Now this account of Dr. Meyrick 
leads, in our judgment, to important 
distinctions on the subject of early 
armour, which we should in vain seek 
in that vague general discrimination 
of Greek and barbarian: arms, which 
confounds eras and nations. It ap- 
pears to us, from Dr. Meyrick, that 
the armour of the Asiatic nations did 
not at first consist of metal, but of 
hides, padded linen, matted stuff, or 
wood. 

Here then we have the first and 
most satisfactory account of defensive 
armour in its original state, for which, 


* Eneycl. des Antig. vy. Armes, 
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according to our knowledge, we are 
wholly indebted to Dr, Meyrick. 

The cuirass was then unknown, for 
it only grew out of an improvement of 
the pectoral or apron, covering the 
breast, like that still used in the South 
Sea islands. A beautiful s -—™ of 
such a pectoral is engrav trutt 
rah geome pl. 3: and Ba oy 
Greco-Egyptian, of a different fashion, 
is given by Dr. Meyrick, pl. i. fig. 6. 

t has been the custom of Antiqua- 
ries to follow the example of Pliny, in 
making the war of Troy an epoch con- 
cerning arts, manners, and customs, 
according to the mention made of them 
by Homer. The ages of that cele- 
brated siege and those of the great 

t are certainly not susceptible of 
chronological accuracy. The former 
event is placed A. M. 2760; and the 
time of the latter in 2868, only a cen- 
tury after. Strutt has engraved and 
given an account of a very curious fi- 
gure, (Introd. pl. v.) presumed by him 
to be anterior to the war of Troy. (see 

. cxiii.) To us this figure appears to 
cased, as to the head, body, and 
thighs, in leather armour, edged with 
a rim of brass. A doubt arises in our 
minds, whether this is mot the first 
application of metal to armour, and 
anterior to the scales which appear at 


Persepolis, and of which Dr. Meyrick 
speaks thus : 


‘* The brazen thorax was derived from the 
linen pectoral; and this change was first 
effected by the Persians.” Introd. ix. 


Dr. M. admits that the Medes and 
Persians, previous to the reign of Cy- 
rus the Great, did wear leather cui- 
rasses (p. viii.), and we have no opi- 
nion that the figure in question is that 
of a Greek. 

In the same plate of Strutt are two 
other figures, of which the helmets 
and shields appear to us, according to 
the engraving, to be formed our of so- 
lid wood, or of tanned leather, stretch- 
ed upon frame-work. Both the Phry- 
gian bonnet and ridged helmet may be 
traced, as to shape, to these curious 
and rude head-pieces, though we do 
not deny that the first thought of the 
ridge commenced with an imitation of 
a horse’s mane. That is clear. 

Both these kinds appear to us ante- 
rior to the age of Homer, and the Per- 
sepolitan scale armour, which has the 
singular character of the scales being 
of sleel; whereas the armour in the 
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lliad is always (we believe) of bronze, 
never of that harder metal. 

No real Antiquary exists who does 
not know the misery which various 
authors create by want of a Linnean 
accuracy of description, Thus we see, 
from p. viii. that Herodotus makes the 
Persian cuirass of steel; Xenophon, in 
a subsequent zra, of brass (see p. ix.); 
notwithstanding it is plain to school- 
boys, at least those of Eton, that bronze 
(a mixture of copper and tin) was al- 
most universal. ‘There is, however, 
no anachronism; for the fusion of 
iron, an invention attributed to the 
Cretans, who first came to forge it in 
the caverns of Mount Ida, takes date, 
according to the Oxford Marbles, with 
the year 1432 before the Christian zra, 
an affirmation which is supported b 
Hesiod (apud Pliny, vii. 56); by Stra- 
bo, l.x.; Diodorus Siculus, }. xv. ¢. 5; 
Clemens of Alexandria, 1. i. p. 307; 
and Ensebius, Preparatio Evangelica. 
Aristotle (Meteor. 1. iv. c. 6) etails 
the process of converting it into steel. 
Count Caylus, however, (Rec. i. 239 
seq.) makes the following remarks : 


** Herodotus (I. i, c. xxv.) says, that 
Alyattes, King of Lydia, sent to Delphos a 
i cratera of silver, and a saucer or stand 

or it of soldered iron. He adds, that it 
was the most admirable of the presents 
made to the Temple of Apollo, aud that it 
was the work of Glaucus of Chio, who, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (x. c. 16), had found 
out the art of soldering iron. If, from the 
time of Alyattes, about 600 years before 
Christ, the art of casting iron was still in 
its infancy, what could be the arms and 
utensils of that metal wrought by men so 
little enlightened on the subject, as not to 
know the manner of soldering it. Lucre- 
tius says, 


‘Sed prius eris erat quam ferri cognitus 
usus. 


Homer (II. 2.) says, that the greaves 
of Achilles were of tin, as were also the 
cuirass of Agamemnon (II. A.) and the 
buckler of Aéneas. It is also com- 
monly understood, that iron was very 
little ona in Greece and Asia; and 
that the great distinction of Persian 
arms was the effeminate decoration of 
them with gold and gems. . Upon the 
whole, therefore, we are inclined to 
think, that the steel cuirasses mention- 
ed by Herodotus could be applicable 
only to a very few persons, unless he 
has mistaken the metal for tin; and 
that therefore iron is very improperly 
made by Herodotus a general charac- 

teristic 
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teristic of Persian armour. In this 
inion we conceive ourselves — 
supported by the passage from Xeno- 
phon before fart y We know also, 
that there are mines of ferruginous 
copper, what is called black copper; 
that Homer’s fin may after all be 
bronze, of which tin was a component 
part; and that copper alloyed with 
iron is very hard. . 

In p. xviii. we have the following 
passage : 

*¢Mr. Hope has represented one Phry- 
gian helmet, the neck-flap of which is com- 
posed of double chain-mail, or interlaced 
rings. I cannot help regretting that he has 
not given his authority for this, as, if cor- 
rect, it is the.oldest specimen extant, and 
raises a wonder that such an ingenious con- 
trivance should not have been copied before 
the 13th century.” 

Dr. Meyrick then adds in a note, 
that ‘‘on application to Mr. Hope, he 
found that S authority was not now 
discoverable, and that the chain-mail 
was probably an error of his engraver.” 

Now we fom no doubt but this au- 
thority was the Sarmatian helmets, ia 
the form of the Phrygian bonnet, upon 
the Trajan column, both of which 
have neck-flaps of seale-work. They 
are engraved by Mongez, Rec. d’Anti- 
quities, pl. 38, f. 1 and 2. 

“The Tiara helmet is Graeco-Egyptian, 
Median, Persian, Hyrcanian, Bactriau; with 
a flap hanging down behind, so as to form 
ear-pieces, as well as to protect the head 
and shoulders, Armenian.” See pp. ii. viii. 
xX. xii. 

Upon this fashion we have to re- 
mark that the tiara has been by many 
writers confounded with the cidaris 
and mitra, and therefore think that 
the following elucidation may be use- 
fal. The antient Persians (says Stra- 
bo, lib. xv. p. 734), and probably their 
oriental neighbours, wore modern tur- 
bans, in war a cap, cut in form of a 
cylinder or tower. This Asiatic fa- 
dive extended itself widely. The 
tiara was a State ornament, worn only 
on high occasions. In general, tiaras 
were of two kinds; one round, the 
other square. They are almost all 
larger at top than the bottom ; in this 
respect, differing from the cydaris and 
mitra, which are pointed. Pinkerton 
says (Medals, i. 217, new edit.) “ Ti- 

ranes and the Kings of Armenia, wear 
the tiara, a singular kind of cap, but 
the well-known badge of imperial 
power in the antient Eastern world. 


Xerxes, a petty Prince of Armenia, ap- 
pears in acoin extant of him in a conic 
cap, with a diadem around it. Juba, 
the father, has a singular crown, like a 
conic cap all hung with pearls. The 
two last instances therefore do not ap- 
ply to the tiara, properly so denomi- 
nated. It may, we think, be safely 
affirmed, that cylindrical helmets of 
the classical zra, perhaps without a 
single exception, denote barbarians, 
but certainly not orientals alone, for 
on the Trajan Column is a singular 
barrel-formed casque, patterned in 
pannels, which appertains to some 
German or Northern nation. 

Dr. Meyrick calls helmets with a 
bird’s wing on each side Sicilian (p. 
xli.) Winckelman, in his Monumenti 
Antichi, ascribes such small caps to 
the drivers in the Circus. We beg to 
make some additions to this article. 
The head of Rome in a Phrygian bon- 
net, formed of the bust of a bird, has 
also two wings, upon coins of the Au- 
relia family. A similar winged hel- 
met occurs upon the coins of Donnus, 
a petty sovereign of the Alps (engraved 
Gesner, Rec. Numismat. t. i. pl. tii. n. 
31). Count Caylus (Rec. tom. i.) 
gives two other specimens. 


*‘ The armour of the we Greeks (says 


Dr. Meyrick) was not much; its increase 
was borrowed from the Asiaticks; after 
this we find it very various.” P, xxiv, 


Dr. Meyrick’s account of the Gre- 
cian armour is minute and excellent : 


‘The crest of helmets (he observes) was 
formed of the manes of the horses, which 
will account for so many of the Elgin mar- 
bles appearing hog-maned; at the bottom 
was sometimes added the tail of the horse, 
whence we read of Aogos iwwoyairns, xogus 
immodactia, inwwegis, and on each side the 
crest were sometimes feathers. Plumes of 
feathers in after ages often supplied the 
place of hair, and this seems to have been 
occasioned by Alexander the Great, who, 
we are told (Plut. in Vit. Alex.) at the bat- 
tle of the Granicus, was remarkable for a 
large plume of white feathers on his hel- 
met.” P. xxv. 

To this extraet we beg to annex the 
following passage from Mongez: 


“<I est difficile de fixer I'époque od les 
plumes furent employées pour orner les 


~casques. Il est certain qu’ Homere n’en 


fait aucune mention, et qu'il parle toujours 
de crins de cheval. Theophraste, qui écri- 
voit dans le quatriéme siecle avant |’ere vul- 
gaire, dit, dans son histoire des plantes 
(chap. v. liv. 4) que l’on placoit sur les cas- 


ques 
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ques des plumes d’autruche. Pline, cing 
siecles apres, parle du méme usage.” Rec. 
d’Antiq. p. 24. 

We shall leave this Work for the 
present, with exhibiting a proper com- 
pliment to the eradition and judgment 
of Dr. Meyrick in a particular in- 
stance. The Introduction, which 
alone we have hitherto discussed, ap- 
plies only to arms of the classical xra. 
A general rule has been formed, that 
helmets without vizors appertain to 
the Romans. Nevertheless the head 
of Rome upon the consular coins often 
wears a helmet with a vizor, such as 
has been called Greek; and further, 
Minerva in a helmet, without a vizor, 
occurs upon coins of Athens, and 
some cameos, cut by Aspasus, a Gre- 
cian artist. There is therefore no in- 
fallible difference between Greek and 
Roman helmets. Another general 
rule has been made, of a pretended 
distinction between early Greek and 
Etruscan armour, whereas the famous 
vases, from the patterns on which the 
idea is derived, have not for the most 
~ been found in Etruria, but in 

ampania and the Greek isles. The 
Hamilton vases, we are persuaded, 
furnish the finest specimens of earl 
Greek armour; and Dr. Meyrick 
thinks so (Introd. xxxviii). 

The popular notions confuted might 
have drawn Dr. Meyrick into an An- 
tiquarian scrape (as they have done 
others), had he not brought into the 
compilation of his work a wise ge- 
neral-like caution. 

(To le continued.) 


-- 


117. A Visit to Milan, Florence, and Rome, 
the sublerraneous Cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and the Crater of Vesuvius, 
in 1821. By W.T.P. Shortt, B.A. of 
Worcester College, Oxford. vo. pp. 88. 
IF a traveller of liberal education 

will only make his remarks on the 

spot, and confine himself to its distin- 

nishing peculiarities, we shall not 
fil to discover some novelties, and also 
the superiority of our own nation, in 

a matter hitherto unnoticed. There 

is scarcely a town in England of any 

note which has not one of those use- 
ful little publications called Guides, 
ony written by neighbouring 

lergymen, and by no means deserv- 
ing of that sneer which is often be- 
stowed upon them. La Lande’s Rome 
is of this kind ; and very possibly simi- 
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lar works exist concerning the chief 
towns of France and Italy. We would 
recommend future travellers to inquire 
for such little works as they pass 
through cet one and bring them to 
England. Qdar reason for this advice 
is, that we shall then have ail the 
lions, good, bad, and indifferent, which 
are known in each respective district, 
whereas travellers see only a few, and 
are often obliged to trust to the bad 
taste and ignorance of Cicerones, in 
the selection of those few. 

Mr. Shortt appears to be a good scho- 
lar, who has amply loaded his journal; 
but has given us its contents as if he 
was shooting coals out of a ship into a 
barge. He begins with a sentence 
like the preamble of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, fifteen lines long, and connected 
only by an And, with another of the 
same length. Not to include disjunct 
ideas in the same sentence, is a most 
simple rule of composition ; and Blair 
and Robertson present very easy and 
agreeable forms of style, which every 
young man, who means to turn au- 
thor, should previously study. It is far 
less difficult than tying a cravat well; 
an art in which University litéle and 
great-go men excel. This neglect of 

ackage in delivering his goods, is 
however the only fault which we 
have to find with Mr. Shortt. Many 
an inferior scholar, with less in- 
dustry in accumulating, would have 
made two octavo volumes of this 
chaos of materials; and we regret, on 
Mr. Shortt’s own account, that he 
did not more consult the art of book- 
making. He seems fond of pere- 
grinating, observing, and collecting; 
and the hint, we trust, will not be 
thrown away, with regard to any fu- 
ture works. 

We shall now proceed to introduce 
a few miscellaneous notices for the 
entertainment of our readers; many 
are doubtless aware of the fondness of 
the earlier ancients for statues of enor- 
mous magnitude (see Mr. Fosbroke's 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, p. 15), 
but they would not think, perhaps, 
that such a barbarous taste could have 
existed in modern Italy. Mr. Shortt, 
however (page 7), tells us ‘‘ of a stu- 
pendous brazen statue of Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, the cavity of the nostrils of 
which is alone spacious enough to con- 
tain several persons.” This surpasses 
the Sphinx at the Pyramids, the 
Memnon at the British Museum, = 

the 
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the ‘Turkish cannon; and what is 
more, it is artificial and metallic. We 
are surprised that the wonders of the 
Arabian Nights have not been equalled 
in palaces of actual silver, or at least 

ikded bronze. Perhaps posterity may 
eer cast-iron country-seats sent down 
in pieces from the manufactories, by 
water-carriage. Perhaps Birmingham 
and Colebrook Dale may become great 
emporia for architecture and sculpture. 

At the Isola Bella, on the Lago 
Maggiore, the Lacus Verbanus of an- 
tiquity, is a grove entirely of laurel ; 
called a “principal beauty.” We re- 
mind our readers of the grand effect of 
the old laurel at Piersfield. The Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, founded by 
the brazen statued Cardinal Borromeo, 
Archbishop in 1609, contains, besides 
other curiosities, ‘‘a Homer of the 2d 
century, the oldest MS copy in the 
world, written on parchment. On 
one side are the letters; on the other 
is a coloured representation of the 
scenes of the Iliad.” (P.11.) The im- 

rfection of ancient geography is well 

nown, and in the library of the Brera 
isa globe, on which Lake Ontario is 
represented of very small extent, and 
Lake Erie of an immense magnitude, 
with a river running from it close to 
Hudson’s Bay.” (P. 14. 

Here we shall leave Italian libraries, 
with observing, by the way, that they 
seem to us to be invaluable in MSS. and 
printed books of the 15th century. In 

. 29, we hear of three thousand of them 
in. a comparatively small library of only 
90,000 printed books, and about 8000 
MSS. The works of Bayle, the theo- 
logian (as Mr. Shortt unhappily calls 
him), of Newton the philosopher, and 
of Thos. a Kempis, are sold about the 
streets of Florence ; and in most of the 
principal cities of Italy are to be found 
reprints and translations of our best 
authors. (P. 30.) Now it is manifest 
from these passages, that even taking, 
in the continental mode of computa- 
tion, the fifteenth century to mean 
from 1500 to 1600 (not from 1400 to 
1500 as ourselves), no person acquaint- 
ed with our best libraries will say that 
they contain three thousand books, 
printed in our sixfeenth century, much 
more in that preceding. The fact is, 
that the Reformation stopped the im- 

rtation of many books which circu- 
ated freely on the Continent.—In p. 
33, we have the arch of Septimius Se- 
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verus. We take the opportunity of 
informing our readers, that there are 
two arches of Septimius Severus, viz. 
the grand arch, with Corinthian co- 
Jumns, and the small one, of the Com- 
posite order, where on one side Her- 
cules is accompanied by Bacchus.. See 
Macrob. Saturn. v. ¢. 21; and Her- 
cules Ebrius, &c. in Dallaway’s Arts, 
p- 347. The fact is, that description 
of such a stupendous subject as Rome 
by the éravellers is mete ladies’ read- 
ing. Itis a real pity that it ever was 
inhabited after the fall of the empire ; 
it should have perished with it. It is 
a fact well authenticated, that the per- 
secutions of the first Christians origi- 
nated in current prophecies that the 
success of the new religion would be 
the ruin of the Roman — of the 
world; and as popery will cease to 
exist, according to Mr. Wilkinson (In- 
spiration of the Scriptures, pp. 71, 187, 
222), on or about the year 1866; and 
long before that time the Malaria will 
probably render Rome uninhabitable, 
we are not without expectations, that, 
like Carthage before, Rome in ruins 
and deserted, may occur in the days of 
our grandchildren. Be this as it may 
please Providence, it is certain, that 
while many natives of Rome do not 
know that there is such a place as the 
Coliseum, the Ducbess of Devonshire 
has munificently buttressed it to pre- 
vent its ruin (see p. 38) ; and that ng- 
lish ladies have danced quadrilles in 
the arena (p. 57). We are, therefore, 
not without some proud anticipations, 
that one day a subscription of all the 
Protestants of Europe may be collect- 
ed for the support of the grand Pro- 
testant Church of St. Peter's at Rome. 
Many of our readers may think this 
unlikely. We know that on the 
Continent the probable universality of 
the Roman Catholic Religion is in- 
dustriously propagated ; and also know 
that we have “a sure word of pro- 
phecy,” which says precisely the con- 
trary; and that paganized Christianity 
cannot much longer stand the grow- 
ing reason of the age, let Prince Ho- 
henloe exert himself how he may. 

In page 64, Mr. Shortt gives us a 
favourable specimen of his learning. 
It is very proper for the reading of 
scholars; but as it relates to Priapi, 
the indiscriminate currency of our 
mersgg | restrains us from extract- 
ing it. e therefore go on to another 

sub- 
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subject. We shall only premise, that 
Frederick the Great used to say, that 
pre-eminence in the artillery service 
would command victory; and that, 
before the battle of Waterloo, the 
French threw out, on account of their 
pretended superiority in this human 
thunder, that they should be Jupiters, 
and the English Titans. 


“¢The French traveller, with all the gar- 
rulity peculiar to his nation, descanted on 
the he rebellion of the Neapolitans, and 
observed, that although they appeared to 
stand out pretty well, as long as musketry 
was the al agent of destruction, they soon 
discovered that they knew the road to Na- 
ples when the cannon was brought up to 
play on them. He did not, however, ap- 
pear to have any great opinion of the Aus- 
trian soldiers, for he observed that they and 
the Neapolitans once met on a field of bat- 
tle, and that both being exceedingly afraid 
of each other, were in doubt who should 
lay down their erms first, which the Nea- 
politans unluckily did, and were all made 
prisoners of war. As for their formidable 
show of artillery at Capua, my Heliodorus 
observed, they might as well put it all dans 
ta cave, as they knew nothing about point- 
ing a piece of ordnance. A party of Aus- 
trian soldiers were exercising at the target 
at.some village on the road ; this called forth 
another observation, and the bayonet which 
they use was stigmatised as being made of 
untempered steel, and little better than fer 
blanc or tin. The French lady spoke in 
high terms of the prowess of Buonaparte, 
and observed how greatly we (ces pauvres 
Anglois) must have dreaded his power, since 
we took such pains to chain him down to 
the rock of St.Helena, It is surprising to 
observe how bigoted all individuals are, 
more or less, of the French nation to the 
idea of their own invincibility.” P. 68. 


The feasible project of the Abbé 
Douze mille. hommes, who got this 
nickname from his professing to sub- 
due Great Britain easily, by only land- 
ing twelve thousand men, meets with 
a counterpart in the French marine su- 
periority, as before stated. 


*¢ All our conquests in foreign parts are 
imputed to the duplicity of their own com- 
manders, bribed by English guineas; and 
that to shew the Governor of Martinique 
was suspected of this failing, he was carica- 
tured receiving a Lom filled with gold 
thrown into the garrison by an English 
man of war, I was assured by a French 
traveller, that about the period of the siege 
of Gaieta, a French ship finding herself 
surrounded by two English men of war, 
formed the noble project of sinking both 
her opponents, aud going to the bottom 
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at the same instant, which she did by dis- 
charging both her broadsides simultaneous- 
ly. They also state, that our naval suc- 
cesses are not to be wondered at, since our 
commanders (who are warned by the exam- 
ple of Admiral Byng) know they must fight 
or fall, to avoid the risk of being shot when 
they return home for want of success,” P, 83. 


Mr. Shortt has given us several in- 
scriptions. One is of a Purpurarius 
(p..85), which Mr. Shortt calls a seller 
of purple, but others a dyer of purple. 
From the representation of the imple- 
ments of his trade, we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Shortt. These imple- 
ments consist of a sharp hollow prism, 
perhaps a mould, a mallet, a pair of 
scales, oblong cakes, seemingly of the 
dye, strung together at one end, a flat 
thing formed like a ham, and another 
round like the bandle of a butcher's 
steel. Must Rule Briténnta give way 
to Rule Britannéia *? and can we con- 
gratulate the Cambridge Grecians up- 
ou the accession of this auxiliary force 
in their combat with Mr. Scarlett, con- 
cerning the correct pronunciation of 
certain words? In the Vatican is the 
following inscription, thus, in Mr. 
Shortt, p. 86: 
“EMIITPOMEYCANTIYAATwN XK. 

EINITPOMEYCANT . ETIAPXE- 

IwN BPITANNEIAE,” &c. 

Mr. Shortt merely explains it by say- 
ing, that it is an inscription “ to some 
one who administered and presided 
over the waters and provinces of Bri- 
tain ;” but this is inaccurate and un- 
satisfactory. “Exsteorww is festinare 
procurationem, and it is not obvious 
how this sense is to be reconciled with 
trapxewy, according to our Lexicons. 
It appears from the Roman remains of 
the ‘Fem ale of Sul-Minerva at Bath, 
that the Romans highly estimated the 
mineral waters of this island. In a 
hasty view of the inscription, we con- 
ceive it to apply to the Procurator 
(iwiteomsvcayts) of the waters, and to 
the Procurator of the other articles for 
the Prince's [i. e. Magistrate’s] house- 
hold, brought from Britain [and other 
countries, if &c. so means]. Some of 
our classical readers may suggest a bet- 
ter reading, for the lexicons in our pos- 
session have no such word as "Erap- 


* E contra, Martial has “ Dicitur et 
nostros cantare Britannj% versus.”—Tri- 
wmph then, John Bull. It is at least an 
Hellenism only among scholars. 
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xnoss; and we have stretched the 

meaning of "Agysos to our own pur- 

pose. 
—@— 

118. Butler’s Genuine Remains, with Plates. 
Vol. I, Part Il. pp. 208. 8vo, C, Bald- 
wyn. (Continued from Part I. p. 246.) 
IF we were called » ag to point out 

a standard between the proper com- 

mixture of wit and severity, for the 

purpose of classical satire (understand- 
ing by classical, a correct model for 
imitation), the answer would be Bat- 
ler. The wit, like an apologue, al- 
ways points a moral, and inculcates 
strong sense. Knowledge of the world 
is at the bottom of it; it is the flavour 
of the viand; learning, wit, and fine 
cookery, are only the adjuncts. Swift 
comes nearest to Butler. Butler was 
always a lecturer. We dare not risk 
in comparison the indelicacy of the 
English allusion. But Swift in bad 
taste placed in his study the images of 
the gods Monuus and Crepitus; for the 
latter Butler substituted Minerva. Both 
in a philosophical and philanthropical 
view, are, as writers, cruel ; for man in 
all stages of society is bound to conform 
his reason to enn ire 
t uire abstract perfection, whic 
beldner only to Deity. What man has 
done, and continues to do, is truly 
wonderful; and the right view of the 
subject is, the Newb ne condescen- 
sion of Deity, in permitting the laws of 
Providence itself to be subjected to the 
creature, as is instanced in the con- 
ductor, navigation, &c. ‘‘ God is glo- 
rified by Science, for ignorance de- 
gtades, and does not and cannot suit- 
ably worship and glorify the Creator. 

If it did, mankind of course would 

never have improved, nor idolatry have 

been superseded, nor Revelation have 
been communicated for the aid of rea- 

son.” * 

The satire of Butler was chiefly di- 
rected against fanaticism. Religion 
was never intended to supersede rea- 
son; nor has it any other view than 
tuition in the proper mode of divine 
worship, and exhibiting virtue. In 
the days of Butler, as in those of the 
Papists, it was made a trade, a tool of 
ambition, a torch of faction, an extin- 
guisher of common sense; in short, 
the best mode upon earth for exalting 
knaves, and multiplying foolst. But- 





* Fosbroke’s Jennerian Sermon, p. 10. 


ler was not a man to be thus imposed 
upon ; and in vindication of his judg- 
ment we have only to observe, that 
not a single fanatical writer has sur- 
vived his day; for, in the words of our 
author, 

“H isy will serve as well 

To pmo a church, as zeal; 

As persecution and promotion 

Do equally advance devotion : 

So round white stones will serve, they say, 
As well as eggs, to make hens lay.” P. 234. 


And as to the factions thus produced, 
it is matter of course: 


** No seared conscience is so fell 

As that which has been burnt with zeal ; 
For Christian charity’s as well 

A great impediment to zeal, 

As zeal a pestilent disease 

To Christian charity and peace.” P. 229. 


But we shall change the subject, for 
never, we fear, will men learn that 
active philanthropy, useful knowledge, 
and moral and religious education, are 
the only pure and safe methods of illu- 
minating and improving the world. 

This beautifw work does honour to 
the Hercules, of whose fine figure it is 
a proper exhibition gallery. The type, 
the paper, and the prints, are exqui- 
site. As to the matter, it has all the 
Cayenne of the inimitable Hudibras. 
We shall close our remarks, with some 
extracts. 

Epigram on a Club of Sots. 
‘<The jolly members of a toping club, 
Like pipe-staves, are but hoop’d into a tnb, 
And in a close confederacy link, 

For nothing else but only to hold drink.” 


Description of Holland. 


*< A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
Iu which men live as in the hold of nature ; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drown a province, does but spring a- 
leak ; 
That always ply the pump, and never think 
They can be safe, but at the rate they stink; 
That live as if they had been run aground, 
And when they die, are cast away and 
drown'd ; 


That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and 


re 
Upon he on all nations’ fleets convey, 
And when their merchants are blown up and 
crackt, [wreckt ; 
Whole towns are cast away in storms and 





t They used to preach, that taking the 
Covenant was as nec to salvation as 
the Sacrament.—M’Skimmin'’s Carrickfer- 


us, p. 51. 
ome That 
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That feed like cannibals on other fishes, 
Andserve their cousin-germans up in dishes ; 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live but go a-board.” 


How Hercules wooed Omphale we 
know not; in a worse style, we appre- 
hend, than a Quaker. ‘The only non- 
sense Butler ever wrote appears to 
have been his Love-verses. Luckily 
we have but twelve lines of them. 
They are absolutely frigid, snow upon 
FEtma. Can any thing be more insi- 
pid than this stanza : 

«* Do not unjustly blame 
My guiltless breast, 
For venturing to disclose a flame 
It had so long supprest.” P. 256. 


It is the mere introductory sentence 
of an apologetic common-place letter. 


—_—@o— 

119. Derriana; consisting of a History of 
the Siege of Londonderry, and Defence of 
Enniskillen in 1688 and 1689, with His- 
torical Poetry and Biographical Notes, 
&c. By the Rev. John Graham, M. A. 
Curate of Lifford in the County of Derry. 
8vo. pp. 164. 

THE admirable eg of aeconaage 
derry, chiefly through the agency o 
Dr. Walker is notion’ in all the His- 
tories of England. It is fit that such 
an excellent example should be perpe- 
tuated ; and a delineation of the details 
of its execution is a system of tactics, 
showing patriotism how to act in simi- 
lar emergencies ; and, besides, has the 
inspiring effect of supporting hope and 
nobleness of mind. f the author we 
can give a high character in the fol- 
lowing words of Mr. Reid (Travels in 
Ireland, p. 219) : 

«« Tt gave me sincere gratification to find 
the high opinion I had so soon formed of 
the character of this worthy man, confirmed 
by the _—— of others, who had long 
known him. He is no less exemplary for 
benevolence and piety than distinguished for 
Jearning and talents of the first order.” 

This gentleman, he adds, who has 
not been backward in employing his 
powerful abilities in defence of the 
Church, and support of Administra- 
tion, has a family of eight children ; 
and, after a lapse of twenty-three years, 
is still a Curate. 


——- 
120. Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 


Christopher Wren, with a brief View of 


the Progress of Architecture in England, 
from the beginning of the Reign of Charles 
the First to the end of the Seventeenth Cen- 
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tury ; and an Appendix of authentic Do- 

cuments. By James Elmes, M.R.J. A. 

Architect, Author of * Hints for the Con- 

struction of Prisons,” ** Lectures on Are 

chitecture,” &e. Ato. pp. 715. 

IN an introductory chapter, Mr. 
Elmes gives a “ view of the progress of 
Architecture in England, from the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I. to 
the end of the seventeenth century ;” 
that is, a history of its brightest period 
in England. Our author then pro- 
ceeds to the life of the great Architect. 

Sir Christopher Wren was born at 
East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, on the 20th 
of October, 1632; his father, Dr. 
Christopher Wren, who was descend- 
ed from an ancient and distinguished 
family, was afterwards Dean of Wind- 
sor, The uncle of Sir Christopher 
Wren, Dr. Wren, the Bishop of Ely, 
was imprisoned nearly twenty years, 
on an impeachment by the Honse of 
Commons, in 1641. The father of 
Sir Christopher was a man of great 
scientific knowledge, and he directed 
the mind of his son to those pursuits, 
for which he became afterwards so dis- 
a 

n 1645 Wren, when only in his 
thirteenth year, invented a new astro- 
nomical instrument, but of what na- 
ture we are not told. In the follow- 
ing year, he obtained a patent for a 
diplographic instrument, for writing 
with two pens. During this period, 
he distinguished himself by some cle- 
ver essays, while at Westminster 
School, under the care of Dr. Busby. 
In 1653 Mr. Wren was elected a Fel- 
low of All Souls College, Oxford, and, 
in the December following, attained 
the rank of Master of Arts. The truly 
amiable Evelyn saw the dawning ge- 
nius of Mr. Wren, and pronounce 
him ‘that miracle of youth,” and 
** that rare and early prodigy of uni- 
versal science.” 

Wren was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, but we 
must hasten to the more active scenes 
of his life. In 1661 he was appoint- 
ed assistant surveyor-general, but it 
was not until the year 1663 that he 
received a public commission in archi- 
tecture. This was to survey and direct 
the works at the mole, harbour, and 
fortifications of the citadel and town of 
Tangier, which had been given as part 
of the marriage portion of Catherine 
the Infanta of Portugal, to Charles II., 
but this he declined. He was after- 

wards 
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wards employed in preparing plans for 
the reparation of St. Paul’s; and, in 
1663, he was commissioned to design 
a new theatre, for Oxford University. 
This theatre, which is well known 
for its admirable roof and scientific 
construction, was the first public build- 
ing erected by Wren. His architec- 
tural employments increased with his 
fame, and he was required profes- 
sionally, in the sister "Univennty of 
Cambridge, to prepare designs for the 
new Chapel of Pembroke College, of 
which his uncle, the Bishop of Ely, 
had been president and a great bene- 
factor. Mc. (now Dr.) Wren still 
clung to philosophy, and the early an- 
nals of the Royal Society attest the im- 

rtance of his discoveries. In 1655, 
be visited the Continent, and remain- 
ed for some time in Paris, inspecting 
the works of art there erecting under 
Louis XIV. He returned to England, 
when the great Fire of London, in 
1666, gave the talents of Wren that 
field for display which they had so 
long wanted. Within a few days af- 
ter the fire, Wren began his plan for 
building the new city, which was 
much approved of by his Majesty, 
though not adopted. Wren was now 
appointed deputy surveyor-general and 
principal architect for rebuilding the 
whole city. 

After numerous churches, the Royal 
Exchange, Temple Bar, &c. had been 
built by Wren, he was called upon to 
rebuild St. Paul's. 


A curious history is here given of 
the taking down of old St. Paul's; af- 
ter which is an account of the noble 
vile which now adorns the Metropo- 
Fs: connected with which is the ae 
lowing anecdote : 


«Some time during the early parts of its 
works, when Sir Christopher was arranging 
and setting out the dimensions of the great 
cupola, au incident occurred which some 
superstitious observers regarded as a lucky 
omen. The architect had ordered a work- 
man to bring him a flat stone, to use as a 
station ; which, when brought, was found to 
be the fragment of a tomb-stone, containing 
the only remaining word of an inscription in 
capital letters, ‘Resurgam.’ This has been 
asserted (but I do not remember the autho- 
rity) to have been the origin of the emblem 
—a pheenix on its fiery nest—sculptured by 
Cibber, over the South portico, and inscrib- 
ed with the same word: but the rising again 
of the new city and cathedral from the con- 
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flagration were quite sufficient hints for the 
artist.” 


In 1682, Chelsea Hospital was found- 
ed, and the building commenced by 
Sir Christopher : 

*< This monument of national gratitude 
owes its origin to the benevolent Sir Ste- 
phen Fox, who proposed to Evelyn, on 
September 6, 1681, the purchasing of 
Chelsea College, which the King had pre- 
viously given to the Royal Society, and was 
willing to re-purchase for this purpose. Sir 
Stephen, with whom Evelyn dined on that 
day, desired his assistance as one of the 
council of the Society. The measure was 
proposed by Wren, who, with Evelyn, was 
appointed to conduct the sale.” 


(To be continued.) 


~ Qe 
121. Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. By 

Lucy Aikin. With a Selection of his 

Miscellaneous Pieces, Biographical, Mo- 

ral, and Critical. 2 vols. 8vo. Baldwin 

and Co. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL account of 
this worthy, amiable, and ingenious 
man has been already given (Part i. 
p- 85), and we shall not therefore go 
through the subject again in detail. 
We shall touch only upon particular 
points which suggest important re- 
flections. 

Dr. Aikin, notwithstanding his high 
merit, did not force his way “to the 
top of the tree,” as it is called, in the 
medical profession; and yet there is 
no profession in which talents meet 
with more sure reward. Akenside had 
the same fate; and we once heard a 
gentleman remark, concerning the late 
very ingenious Mr. , that “had he 
bestowed the same attention to the 
Law (for he was a barrister) as he had 
done to Archxology, he would have 
acquired a very large fortune.” There 
certainly can be no sound reason as- 
signed why a Professor of Law or Phy- 
sic should not relax himself in the li- 
beral or elegant pursuits; but the 
world never calculates in decimals 
and fractions. It supposes the man 
to have taken up a study which must 
withdraw his attention from that of 
his profession. An elderly man, long 
established, may sometimes indulge in 
such deviations with impunity, but it 
is not prudent for a Medical Man to 
take a conspicuous part in any study 
not evidently connected with his pro- 
fession. We speak from experience ; 

and 
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and make a remark, often held out as 
a beacon by medical men themselves, 
to youné practitioners; and so minute 
and close is the attention required for 
excelling in the Therapeutie art, that 
we think it perfectly right for undi- 
vided mind to be bestowed upon it, 
though we should also think it illibe- 
ral to doubt the skill of any man, be- 
cause he had a taste for literature. All 
we mean to say is, that the world at 
large knows nothing of such liberality, 
unless it becomes a fashion to prac- 
tise it, and that we do not think is 
ever likely to take place. 

Another light in which we view 
the character of Dr. Aikin, is his be- 
nevolent and gentlemanly mode of 
treating political and religious subjects. 
He never indulges in intemperance, 
railing, or invective. ‘There is a dry 
abstract good sense in what he says ; 
and indeed it would be a disgrace to 
civilized man not to adopt it in 
many instances, were human affairs 
manageable by pure theoretical plans, 
and not things growing out of cir- 
cumstances, to which all must sub- 
mit. Certainly every thing ought to 
be rendered characteristic of a golden 


age, but such an attempt is and ever 


will be impracticable. As to that fer- 
tile source of discord, differences of re- 
ligion, Dr. Aikin seldom touches up- 
on; very probably thinking that nine 
times out of ten, such a furious zeal 
about the affairs of the other world 
is only a mode by which, as Madame 
de Stael says, men of very poor intel- 
lectual pretensions endeavour to raise 
themselves to consequence, and beard 
their betters with impunity. 

We shall now make some extracts, 
from which our readers may derive edi- 
fication. The first relates to apprentice- 
ships. Upon that subject what shall we 
say? Is it school improved? It is, in 
fact, respectable servitude, but most im- 
portant with regard to its being an ex- 
cellent employment of a dangerous time 
of life. The Spaniards have a proverb, 
that it would be a good thing if young 
people were to go to sleep y bar? a the 
period between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five; the idle youths at 
such a time of life being employed in 
sowing their wild oats, and the girls 
in love-nonsense. Now, though ap- 
prentices of both sexes have a hanker- 
ing of course after such natural indul- 
gences, yet the business-confinement 
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is a wholesome conventual discipline, 
which regards an appetite for pleasure 
as a miser does prodigality. Dr. Aikin 
views the subject in another light, of 
equal importance. He was placed as 
an apprentice in a country town, and 
on this incident observes, 

**To have placed him in such » situa- 
tion, he regarded as an error of judgment, 
ascribable to a prepossession frequent among 
persons of a serious turn and small acquaint- 
ance with the world, to which he observed, 
that many young men within the sphere of 
his acquaintance had fallen lamentable vic- 
tims. This prepossession consists in an un- 
due preference of remote and obscure situa- 
tions for youths during the period of ap- 
prenticeship, as sheltered from the tempta- 
tions of great towns and cities, and compa- 
ratively favourable to innocence aud virtue. 
What he (Dr. Aikin) would say, can you 

sibly do worse with a youth, than send 
Fim from the comforts of a lettered and ci- 
vilized home to a master, probably of sordid 
habits, in a place where te can find none 
but gross and vulgar company, if he seeks 
for any, and where sotting and low vice will 
be the only pastimes offered him for the 
amusement of his hours of leisure? Such 
a situation nearly was his own at Upping- 
ham, where he did not form a single inti- 
macy. An elder apprentice, little conge- 
vial in manners or studies, was the only 
companion of his own class that the place 
afforded; the inn was the sole place of so- 
cial recreation, and the landlord’s daughter 
‘ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes.’” 
I, pp. 4, 5. 

Moral innocence, as far as it can be 
secured, is unquestionably a matter of 
the first importance; but in a high 
state of civilization it is only a nega- 
tive recommendation, nor can be other- 
wise until good character only can be 
sufficient for human necessities. Ex- 
cellence in the several objects of pur- 
suit is the prize to be acquired; and a 
disregard or ignorance of it is only a 
result of the false notions of religion, 
which the unphilosophical habits of 
gloomy enthusiasts have fatally propa- 

ated. 

. Of what consequence is it to parents 
who have children to provide for, to 
know that they are only of good cha- 
racter, but cannot get forward in life? 
If they are in the Navy or. Army, they 
must have Devil enough (such is the 
military, phrase) to. do. gallant. things; 
if in Law or Physic, they are expected 
to be able and knowing; if in Com- 
merce, deep and calculating ; if-in the 
Church, active philanthropists. In 

truth, 
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truth, moral and religious habits are 
only common characteristics of every 
respectable man; but such habits 
alone, though they may qualify a man 
for a monastery, are not sufficient for 
an upright and honourable discharge 
of duty. A military man would tell 
an ultra-religionist with truth, that 
five years service in the Militia civi- 
lizes a rustic, and renders him in the 
whole a better man, and more useful 
citizen, than successful fanaticism can 
possibly effect. Every rational Cler- 

man who has observed retired sol- 
) when settled among his pa- 
rishioners, will find that in general 
they labour steadily, are respectable 
ot refined, act reasonably, return 
good answers, have clean cottages, and 
come to church, without attending to 
sectaries, whom they regard with a 
smile of contempt. The reason of all 
this is, that they are civilized, taught 
to regard common sense, and from ha- 
bits of subordination, to leave superior 
things to those who are qualified to 
treat of them. 


‘* The place of Dr. Aikin [as classical tu- 
tor at the Warrington Academy] could not, 
it was found, be adequately supplied in the 
class of Dissenting Ministers, who were 
usually much better versed in studies strict- 
ly professional than in the literature of an- 
tient Greece and Rome. In this dilemma 
it fortunately occurred to Dr. Priestley, ‘ to 
make inquiries in a new track, among the 
Clergy who were dissatisfied with the 
Church, and who would not disdain an al- 
fiance with Dissenters.’ Dr. Jebb strongly 
recommended a Mr. [Gilbert] Wakefield, 
then officiating at Liverpool as a Curate. 
On mentioning the thing to him, he seemed 
pleased with the proposal, and the trustees 
ou their part unanimously concurred in 
wishing him to come.” I. p. 48. 


The orthodox Clergy are not yet 
extinct; and in them, from the Uni- 
versities and Eton down to grammar 
schools and private seminaries, does 
the whole liberal education of the gen- 
try rest. That the Clergy in general 
are fox-hunters and topers, is a stupid 
calumny, for their incomes seldom 
permit such indulgences; and was a 
circular issued to-morrow by any Bi- 
shop, enquiring how many of his 
Clergymen kept hunters, and what 
sums they paid annually to their wine- 
merchants, we do not believe that the 
liorses would amount to twenty, or 
the sums amount to 50/. in half the 
number of families. Taking into con- 


sideration the influence of knowledge, 
and its benefit in society, we do not 
think that the Church of England 
would be any gainer, by rendering the 
pepe no longer the asylum of ta- 
ents and learning; and thus playing 
the church cards into the real of its 
natural opponents. 

The Constitution in Church and 
State is, we repeat, the principle upon 
which this literary Journal is conduct- 
ed. From the learning and talents 
and friendship of the orthodox Clergy, 
amiable and worthy men, our pages 
have derived the most valuable sup- 
port; and if the parochial Clergy are 
philanthropists in manners and habits, 
and visit and treat paternally their 
‘ood parishioners, we think that they 
have no need to resort to ultraism for 
congregations. Because there have 
been one or two lamentable deviations 
from rectitude (as if there had never 
been a Judas among the Apostles), 
the whole body is daily slandered. 
We therefore feel pleasure in vindi- 
cating them, or any respectable men 
under similar treatment. We shall 
conclude this paragraph with’ the fol- 
lowing remark of the wise and judi- 
cious Sons : 


‘*They did originally proceed as members 
of the Church of England, professing only 
@ stricter purity, and an adherence to the 
genuine doctrines of the Church, which 
they supposed the Church itself deserted, 
or did not sufficiently inculcate. And this 
was first set on foot by Clergymen of the 
Church of England; no doubt, with a very 
good intention, But as Solomon saith, 
concerning the beginning of strife, that it 
is like the letting out of water; so that the 
flood-gate being opened, it doth not as yet 
appear where the inundation will stop.” — 

cles, Law, II. 181, 4th edit, 


The Miscellaneous pieces are all 
good some of them excellent. Every 
ody knows the famous pun concern- 
ing the O. P. riots, “ opes irritamenta 
maloram.” In the Essay on Cant 
(p- 448), there is one equally good. 
All professions have (says Dr. Aikin) 
their respective modes of canting ; all 
are— 
**Et cantare pares et respondere parati.”’ 


The description of the vegetables of 
the Roman poets is very ingenious and 
tasteful. The grandeur of the oak is 
nowhere so finely delineated as by Vir- 
gil, Catullus, and Ovid. The passages 
in the first writer are well known; but 

not 
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not those of the latter. Catullus com- 
pares the tossing horns of the Mino- 
taur to the agitated arms of an oak : 


“6 velut in sammo quatientem bra- 
chia tauro 
Quereum.” Catull. Ixiii, 105. 


Ovid is not less felicitous in calling 
the oak ‘*una nemus,” tse/f a grove. 
Met. viii. 743. Lucan happily makes 
it, when stripped of its leaves, a good 
emblem of Pompey the Great. See 
the quotation in p. 281. 

Among the Essays on the Poets, 
that on Milton (ii. 30) contains many 
valuable original remarks. 

The aphorisms on Mind and Man- 
ners are acute: 

«¢ He who after a loss, immediately, with- 
out staying to lament it, sets about repair- 
ing it, has that within himself which can 
controul fortune.” P. 277. 

«¢ He whose first emotion on the view of 
an excellent production is to undervalue it, 
will never have one of his own to show.” Ib, 

‘¢ Thoroughly to try a man’s patience, 
he must have the labour of years consumed 
before his eyes in a moment: thoroughly to 
prove it, he must instantly begin to renew 
his labour.” P. 279. 


There are also many interesting bio- 


— matters. 


We cannot dismiss this work, with- 
out congratulating Miss Aikin upon 
the judicious manner and elegant style 
in which she has arranged and written 
this agreeable Fasciculus. The account 
of her excellent father is drawn up 
with a taste which confers high ho- 
nour upon her literary character. 


a 


122. Hints to Medical Students upon the 
subject of a future Life; extracted from 
the celebrated Work entitled The Analogy 
of Religion, natural and revealed, by Dr. 
Joseph Butler, late Bishop of Durham, 
With corresponding Notices from other 
Publications of high Authority, and with 
a Preface by the Editor, 8vo. pp. 48. 


MEDICAL Students will never 
be influenced by the arguments of 
Bishop Butler (fine metaphysician as 
he was), because in a book which 
they ail read, is the following passage : 


‘¢ The argument of the pious and acute 
Bishop Butler, that the soul is immortal 
and independent of matter, because in fatal 
diseases the mind often remains vigorous to 
the last, is perfectly groundless ; for any 
function will remain vigorous to the last, if 
the organ which performs it is not the seat 
of the disease, nor much connected by sym- 
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pathy, or in other modes with the organ 
which is the seat of the disease.” Elliot- 
son’s Physiology of Blumembach, p. 47, 
2d edit. 

In the same manner Bishop Hors- 
ley’s hypothesis of the circulation of 
the blood being known to Solomon 
(here quoted, xix. xx.) is confuted by 
Mr. Holden in his Tract on Eccle- 
siastes. Medical men ought not to 
attend to metaphysical arguments (for 
it is Aristotelian, not Baconian) ; but 
on the other hand, they have no right 
to confound the properties of matter 
with the organs of exhibiting those 
properties. Matter is not necessary to 
existence; for an idea exists, and is ut- 
terly unsubstantial; but matter is ne- 
cessary to the exhibition of that idea. 
Action cannot exist without organs; 
but the properties conferred upon those 
organs are things quite distinct, and 
dependent in living beings upon the 
original endowments annexed to them 
by the Creator; and are consequences 
of the divine donation of life. Exist- 
ence can neither be created nor de- 
stroyed by man; and of the mortality 
or immortality of the sentient principle, 
no physiological science can predicate 
an iota, because its knowledge cannot 
extend beyond corporeal organs. It is 
utterly impossible, that thinking can 
be material, for then self-agency 
would be impracticable. That requires 
union of properties, which could not 
act vid materie. Memory, imagina- 
tion, combinations of ideas, &c. &c. 
could not act by agitation of particles, 
without an inconvenience, which 
would soon occasion insanity. ‘To 
man belong properties common to all 
animals, and properties which are pe- 
culiar to himself. He successfully em- 
ploys the agency of second causes to 
produce the results of his volition, 
which no other aniimal can or does do. 
Religion assumes that he is immortal; 
but it is incapable of physical proof, 
because there is no possibility of im- 
mortality being made the subject of 
such proof. It is and must be inferen- 
tial from the divine attributes, and the 
properties annexed to human modes 
of being. The cause of this is, that 
there is no possibility of reasoning a 
priori concerning the acts of Deity. It 
must be drawn from deduction or re- 
velation ; aud divines cannot. predi- 
cate immortality of any thing, but by 
such means ; and they have a right to 
assume what is not unphilosophical ; 

for 
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for without such postulates, pheno- 
mena cannot be resolved. Intellec- 
tual properties in se prove nothing as 
to immortality ; for they are only, as 
before said, divine endowments annex- 
ed to animation. The continuation 
and propagation of being is, however, 
a manifest law of nature; and the 
Scripture is strictly yes pape in 
connecting immortality with a resur- 
rection, or second creation; to which 
no sound physical objection can pos- 
sibly be made. On the contrary, it 
is evident that nothing in nature pe- 
rishes. It only assumes new modes of 
being. Man dies; but not the con- 
sequence of his action. His good or 
his evil conduct may still continue to 
operate. For this reason it is inferred 
that God is unjust (which cannot be), 
unless man is responsible in a future 
life; besides, his free-will would be 
given alsurdly, which implies another 
contradiction to the divine attributes. 

This is our view of the subject ; and 
we have only gone into it, because we 
think it receives more harm than good 
from metaphysical treatment of it. St. 
Paul and the Holy Spirit always speak 
of a resurrection. Metaphysical argu- 
ment takes different ground. It makes 
immortality a natural result of the be- 
ing of man, as he now is formed; 
whereas the Holy Spirit makes it con- 
sequent upon a new creation. 

he work before us is very ably 

written; and contains much subtle 
and fine argument. But we admit 
nothing concerning future life which 
is not bottomed upon Revelation; for 
we do not think it a subject properly 
treated by unassisted reason, THAT CAN 
NEVER BE SATISFACTORY UPON INFI- 
NiTies: and admirably ingenious as 
is the work of Bishop Butler, it cer- 
tainly professes to determine divine 
things by haman means, which, in our 
opinion, is impracticable, and contrary 
to St. Paul’s rule of explaining scrip- 
tural things by scriptural. 


oo 


123. The Masonic Jennerian Sermon, preach- 
ed “in the Cathedral of Gloucester, Aug. 
19, 1823, in Aid of the Sulscription for 
erecting a Monument in Honour of Dr. 
Jenuer, Lefore the Provincial Grand 
Lodges of the' Counties of Gloucester and 
Hereford, and a very numerous and re- 
spectable Assemblage of the Craft. By 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, Past Provincial 
Grand Chaplain of the Counties of Glou- 
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cester, Hereford, and Monmouth. Pub- 
lished ly Request for the Benefit of the 
Monumental Fund. 8vo. pp. 20. 


SERMONS have been divided into 
drone-sermons, ot heavy discourses, dry 
and insipid; jargon-sermons, ringing 
chimes about Christ iferum atque ite- 
rum; slcep-talking sermons, or fanatical 
ravings; moral essays, &c. This be- 
fore us is of diflerent character to 
any. It takes for its basis the power 
of knowledge in alleviation of physical 
evil, applies it to the Vaccine, and af- 
fectionately commemorates the philan- 
thropic Founder. The argument is re- 
lieved by beautiful illustrations. We 
extract the following : 


** He was a Patron. What is the unbe- 
friended man of genius but a wanderer with- 
out a home; who sits down by the water, 
and weeps. He came with all the good Sa- 
maritan in his soul, held out the right hand 
of friendship to the sufferer, and took down 
his harp from the willow.” P. 15. 


Speaking of the Vaccine, Mr. Fos- 
broke says, 

«In the dregs of a loathsome disease, he 
found a salutary medicine, and a savin an- 
gel in a humble quadruped.” P. 19. 


The whole sermon abounds with 
similar felicities. It also contains, 
pp. 8, 9, a masterly confutation of 
Voitarre’e account of Evil, of which so 
much use has been made by Lord By- 
ron, &c. We shall say no more, but 
refer the reader to the Work itself. 


—— H-- 


124, The Hermit Abroad, By the Author 
of ‘©The Hermit in London,” and the 
“* Hermit in the Country.” 4 vols, 8vo, 
Colburn and Co, 


THE preceding labours of this face- 
tious and agreeable Satirist have been 
favourably received both at home aad 
abroad, and have been translated into 
several foreign languages. The pre- 
sent work, although, perhaps, not pre- 
senting the same degree of talent as 
displayed in the former lacubrations 
of this author, still exhibit sufficient 
of his style and manner to afford a rich 
treat of intellectual entertainment. 

We have selected the following pa- 
pes as a fair specimen of modern 

oarding-school French, and which 
we are free to confess has excited our 
risible faculties in an eminent degree: 

* Arnivat Aproap. When a man quits 


his native land to travel abroad, there are 
two 
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two things which he ought by all means to 
take with him, if possible,—money, and 
good humour; both of which purchase a 
welcome for the stranger, and smooth his 
way among foreigners. 1 provided myself 
with the former of these, to the probable 
extent of my wants, limited by my means of 
supplying them: in the latter I was deter- 
mined not to be stinted, so I drew deeply on 
the bank * Hamanit Vari firm is — 
posed of § hy, rfulness, and Co. 
where I Nesey = phe draft would be ho- 
noured. I will say nothing about sick com- 

nions; the miseries connected with our 
or the officiousness of scouts, run- 
mers, porters, and hoatmen; nor of ‘ the 
insolence of office,’ in douaniers, spies, and 
Anti-Gallican lookers-on; all these are to 
be expected, and (as they must be borne 
with) the shortest way is to make provi- 
sion for, and to smile when others fret, re- 
sist, and vex themselves to no purpose what- 
ever, since this is an unchangeable order of 
things, and since a moderate sum, which 
may be replaced by some after-saving, will 
make all these matters plain and easy. As 
to myself, I had anticipated calls of this 
kind upon’ my purse, and therefore they 
neither derauged the tranquillity of my 
mind, nor the composure of my counte- 


nance; to which, at my time of life, the 
ruffled expression of anger or peevishness is 


ill suited. 

**T confess I like to think and to act for 
myself, but even this privilege a man must 
sometimes be prepared to surrender. In 
the first act of landing, 1 was obliged so to 
do, for a busy fellow-countryman, full of 
self, and whose loquacity even now vibrates 
on my ear, fixed four sisters on me (two 
linked on each arm), and previously assur- 
ing us that his abilities were not of the mi- 
rior class, since he could ask for every 
thing in French, briskly undertook to tran- 
sact any body’s business, and to be the fac- 
totum of the whole party. Full of self sa- 
tisfaction, he set of to the Custom House, 
regardless of the train of gazers, whose exa- 
mining glances he interpreted into applause 
or admiration. Ere he left us he promised 
to make all right for us, which promise he 
had not calculated was unwelcome to a num- 
ber of the party, more qualified from their 
superior knowledge of the language of the 
country, to take charge of their own con- 
cerns. This, however, not being felt by 
our companion (an attorney by profession), 
off he set, determined to evinee the fluency 
with which he could speak French. Return- 
ed from what he called ‘ la maison du Cou- 
tume (the Custom House), he was treated 
as a madman by one half of the French 
people, with whom he had to do, and de- 
serted by the other half in despair, at the 
utter impossibility of understanding what 
he meant; nevertheless, he went on, reject- 
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ing and disdaining interpreters, and so 
well satisfied with his performance, that 
he assured a French gentleman who came 
over with the same packet, that ‘ Ayant 
frotté en haut tout son Frangais (having 
rubbed up all his French) i avait traversé 
son emploi aussi vite que la pensée.” (He 
had got through his business as quick as 
thought.) This was Arabic to the French. 
man, who replied, ‘Je n’entens un seul 
mot de ce que vous me faites l’honneur de 
me dire.’ This, however, was of no con- 
sequence to our verbose friend, who turning 
towards the waiter, continued, * Attendeur 
(waiter) , appelex au police pour mon passeport, 
et laissez moi avoir un elegant diner. avec ex- 
cellent rouge vin, car je bois dur.’ (Call at 
the Police Office for my passport, and let 
me have an elegant dinner with some excel- 
lent red wine, for I drink hard.) Here 
waiter, cooks, company and all, were con- 
vulsed with laughter ; for his accent was just 
of a piece with his construction of phrase. 
Our man of business, however, looked com- 
placently around him, believing that his 
wit and vivacity had gained every heart; nay, 
he announced to the party that he had made 
a conquest already, saying, ‘La Chambre 
pucelle a tomlé en amour avec moi.’ (The 
chamber-maid has fallen in love with me.) 
At the table he made a desperate attempt 
at politeness, saying he should be affronted 
if a lady next him did not permit him to 
help her to a little tarkey (a small piece he 
meant) ; which he rendered thus: ‘ Madame, 
je serai tout affronté si vous ne permitte: 
moi de vous aider 2 un pelit dindon.’ The 
roar that this master-piece brought forth 
was excessive, so a so, that he felt 
piqued, and turning to the lady, genteely 
observed, ‘ Aidez vous donc, si vous venex a 
(Help yourself then, if you come to 
that.) The astounded French woman an- 
swered, ‘ Je n’entens pas Ul’ Anglais.’ (I do 
not understand English.) In vain did he 
try to recover, he saw his defect too late; 
and it was a considerable time before the 
company could adjust their features, which 
still bore the lines of broad laughter. Fu- 
rious at this reception, the man of law 
sharply observed, that it was useless to 
speak French to natives who hated the 
English, or before English people who took 
part against their country; so calling the 
waiter un fils d’une chienne, a term which I 
shall not attempt to translate, he concludes 
by ‘ portez ma voiture a la porte, diles moi 
comlien vous chargez pour moi, et grattez 
mot hors de votre livre, parceque les comptes 
courts font des long amis.’ (Bring my car- 
riage to the door, tell me what you charge 
for my share, and scratch me out of your 
book, for short reckonings make long 
friends.) Not one word of this, not even 
the proverb, was understood; but a waiter, 
who spoke broken English, who guessed 

at 


cela,’ 





- @S oe. 
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or 
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at what was meant, ordered the carriage, 
presented the bill, “4 nt ae na 
and interpreter in disgust. 
On the subject of foreign languages, our 
countrymen are generally in the extreme, 
and either cask 9 their knowledge thereof 
from pride grafted om mauvaise honte, or 
they trust entirely to their small stock of 
half-learned and ill-pronounced sentences, 
which they deal out with much flippancy, 
making it a crime not to comprehend their 
jargon, composed most commonly of a lite- 
yal translation, procured from words looked 
for in a dictionary, which, when cobbled 
into @ phrase, produce the most ridiculous 
effect, and seldom fail to be unintelligible. 
For instance, one says, ‘ j'elais frappé en 
haut.’ (I was knocked up.) Avother asks 
for un petit Leu, that is to say, a little ox, 
instead of un peu de beuf: a third, I re- 
member, bargaining for une boutique de 
lauf (a shop full of beef), which had nearly 
been sent to him, because the word boutique 
hit his fancy as sounding like Luttock. I 
have always observed that the traveller who 
knows nothing of the language of a country, 
sueceeds better than the half-taught, self- 
satisfied personage, whose ‘ little learning’ 
is indeed to him ‘a dangerous thing,’ lead- 
ing to impositions, opening the door to in- 
numerable mistakes, nay, sometimes pro- 
ducing offence, not to meation the ridicule 
which it draws down upon himself, whilst 
his self-approval shuts every avenue to as- 
sistance from others.” 


—_o—— 

125. A Biographical History of England, 
from Egbert the Great to the Revolution, 
By the Rev. J. Granger. Fifth Edition. 
With upwards of 400 additional Lives. 
In Six Volumes. 8vo, Baynes and Son. 
WE have to announce a new edi- 

tion of one of the most delightful works 

in the elass of British Biography,—and 
one that has been long wanted. 

Previously to the publication of the 
first edition of Granger in 1769, five 
shillings was considered a liberal price 
by collectors for an English portrait ; 
and the late Lord Orford, Sir W. 
Musgrave, and Mr. Bull, purchased 
the most valuable parts of their col- 
lections at or under that sum. But 
the prices are strangely altered now ; 
as the Preface enumerates instances of 
seventy and eighty guineas being given 
for a single print. 

Granger appears to have been one of 
the most amiable and humble of men. 
His work was compiled for his own 
amusement; and in his Dedication, he 
expresses no anxiety for fame; neither 
a greediness. of gain, as he had retired 
early to independence, obscurity, and 
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content. With such feelings, he was 
doubtless agreeably surprised at the 
warm reception his work met with, as 
it was eagerly received by the public*, 
= by all collectors of portraits. 
** Bp. Warburton,” says T. Davies in 
a letter to Mr. Granger, “bought the 
work, and called it an edd book ; this 
was praise from him. Mr. Crache- 
rode praised it very much.” It may 
now be fairly said to have immor- 
talized his name. 

An entertaining volume was pub- 
lished some years since by Mr. Mal- 
colm, of “ Letters to and from Mr. 
Granger,” which embraced the history 
and illustration of the “ Biographical 
History+.” 

The Preface informs us that this edi- 
tion contains more than 400 additional 
characters, besides the notice of many 
hundred portraits, furnished from the 
well-known collections of David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes; Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford; Sir James Winter 
Lake, bart.; James Bindley, esq. ; 
and Benjamin Way, esq. Inter- 
leaved copies of the former edition 
were sent to each of these eminent 
collectors, who furnished the late Mr. 
Richardson with accounts of such por- 
traits as had escaped Mr. Granger's no- 
tice. ‘These materials are made use of 
in the present work. But the editor 
should by all means have pointed out 
his additional Lives, by some distin- 
guishing mark, that the readers might 
at once have discriminated between 
the labours of the original and classical 
author, and those of his successors. 
Without this aid, the present edition 
must, we fear, be read with difficulty, 
and quoted with distrust, as the reader, 
or writer, would doubtless wish toknow 
whether a character he is reading, or 
quoting, is Mr. Granger’s pure gold, 
or baser metal. We say this, how- 
ever, without wishing to disparage the 
Additions; but we consider few men 
equal to the task of writing lives so 
ably and neatly as the author of the 
‘* Biographical History of England.” 
To Granger, indeed, may truly well 
be applied his own account of the ce- 
lebrated Clarendon: ‘* He particularly 
excels in characters, which, if drawn 
with precision and elegance, are as dif- 





* See the review of the first edition, in 
vol. XXXIX. pp 353. 403; XLIV. pp. 587. 
624, 

+ See vol. uxxvi. p. 145. 

ficult 
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ficult to the writers, as they are agree- 
able to the readers of history.” 

With these volumes are published 
310 portraits, chiefly copies by Mr. 
Richardson, from scarce prints. They 
form a most pleasing accompaniment 


to the work. 
—@— 


126. Reliquie Diluviane; or, Observa- 
tions on the Organic Remains contained in 
Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, 
and other Geological Phenomena, attest- 
ing the Action of an Universal Deluge. 
By the Rev. Wm. Buckland, B.D. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. &c. 4to. pp. 304. Murray. 


THIS highly-interesting work is 
dedicated to that warm patron of lite- 
rature and of learned men, the venera- 
ble Bishop of Durham, at whose ad- 
vice it was undertaken. By affording 
us the evidence of an universal deluge, 
the Author hopes “it will no longer be 
asserted that Goseay supplies no proof 
of an event, on the reality of which the 
truth of the Mosaic records. is so mate- 
rially involved.” 

The volume commences with the 
account of the Cave at Kirkdale. This 
has already appeared in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and has been co- 

ied thence into various publications. 
Phe substance of this account is given 
in our last volume, parti. p.352. The 
Royal Society thought so highly of 
this interesting discovery, as to award 
to Professor Buckland the Copley Me- 
dal. This and other encouraging cir- 
cumstances have induced the author to 

ursue his researches in other parts of 
England and in Germany; and the 
present work is the result of his disco- 
veries. 

The places in England where ante- 
diluvian remains have been found, are 
Kirkdale Cave, Caves at Kirby Moor- 
side, Open Fissure in Duncomb Park ; 
Caves at Hutton in the Mendip Hills, 
Derdham Down, near Cliften, and 
Balleye, near Wirksworth ; Dream 
Cave near Wirksworth; three Caves 
near Plymouth; Caves at Crawley 
Rocks, and at Paviland, near Swansea. 

In Germany our Professor describes 
Caves near Spa, in Westphalia, Scharz- 
feld, Bauman’s Hoéhble, Biel’s Héhle, 
Forster’s Héhle, Rabenstein, Zahn- 
loch, Gailenreuth, and Kihloch. 


«* The Cave of Kiihloch (in Franconia),” 
says the Professor, ‘is more remarkable 
than all the rest, as being the only one. I 
have ever seen, excepting that of Kirkdale, 
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in which the animal remains have 
disturbance by diluvial action; and the only 
one also in which I could find the black ani- 
mal earth, said by other writers to occur so 
generally, and for which many of them ap- 
pear to have mistaken the diluvial sediment 
in which the bones are so universally im- 
bedded. The only thing at all like it, that 
I could find in any of the other caverns, 
were fragments of highly decayed bone, 
which occurred in the loose part of the di- 
luvial sediment in the caves of Scharzfeld 
aud Gailenreuth; but in the cave of Kiih- 
loch it is far otherwise. It is literally true 
that in this single cavern (the size and pro- 
portions of which are nearly equal to those 
of the interior of a large church) there are 
hundreds of cart loads of black animal dust 
entirely covering the whole floor, to a depth 
which must average at least six feet, and 
which, if we multiply this depth by the 
length and breadth of the cavern, will be 
found to exceed 5000 cubic feet. The 
whole of this mass has been again and again 
dug over in search of teeth and bones, 
which it still contains abundantly, though 
in broken fragments. ‘The state of these is 
very different from that of the bones we find 
in any of the other caverns, being of a black, 
or more properly speaking, dark umber co- 
lour throughout, and many of them readily 
crumbling uader the finger into a soft dark 
powder, resembling mummy powder, and 
being of the same nature Sah ahs black 
earth in which they are embedded. The 
quantity of animal matter accumulated on 
this floor is the most surprising, and the 
only thing of the kind I ever witnessed ; and 
many hundred, I may say thousand, indivi- 
duals must have contributed their remains 
to make up this appalling mass of the dust 
of death. It seems in great to be de- 
rived from comminuted and pulverised bone ; 
for the fleshy parts of animal bodies produce 
by their decomposition so small a quantity 
of permanent earthy residuum, that we must 
seek for the origin of this mass principally 
in decayed bones. The cave is so dry, that 
the black earth lies in the state of loose 
powder, and rises in dust under the feet: it 
also retains so large a proportion of its ori- 
ginal animal matter, that it is occasionally 
used by the peasants as an enriching ma- 
nure for the adjacent meadows ™*, 

** The exterior of this cavern presents a 
lofty arch, in a nearly perpendicular cliff, 


* «I have stated, that the total quan- 
tity of animal matter that lies within this 
cavern cannot be computed at less than 
5000 cubic feet. Now allowing two cubic 
feet of dust and bones for each individual 
animal, we shall have in this single vault the 
remains of at least 2500 bears, a number 
which may have been supplied in the space 
of 1000 years, by a mortality at the rate of 
two and a half per annum.” 
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which forms the left flank s So-gae of 
the Esbach, opposite the Castle of Raben- 
stein. The depth of the valley below it is 
less than 80 feet, whilst above it the hill 
rises rapidly, and sometimes precipitously, 
to 150 or 200 feet. This narrow valley or 
e is simply a valley of denudation, b 
och the A of rs Esbach fall as 
those of the Weissent. The breadth of the 
entrance arch is about 30 feet, its height 20 
feet. As we advance inwards the cave in- 
creases in height and breadth, and near its 
inner extremity divides into two large and 
lefty chambers, both of which terminate in 
a close round eud, or cul de sac, at the dis- 
tance of about 100 feet from the entrance. 
It is intersected by no fissures, and has no 
lateral communications connecting it with 
any other caverns, except one small hole 
close to its mouth, and which opens also 
to the valley. These circumstances are im- 
portant, as they will assist to explain the pe- 
culiarly undisturbed state in which the inte- 
rior of this cavern has remained, amid the 
diluvian changes that have affected so many 
others. The iuclination of the floor, for 
about 30 feet nearest the mouth, is very 
considerable, and but little earth is lodged 
upon it; but further in, the interior of the 
cavern is entirely covered with a mass of 
dark brown or blackish earth, through which 
are disseminated in great abundance the 
bones and teeth of bears and other animals, 
and a few small fragments of limestone, 
which have probably fallen from the roof; 
but I could find no rolled pebbles. The 
upper portion of this earth seems to be 
mixed up with a quantity of calcareous loam, 
which, before it had been disturbed by 
digging, probably formed a bed of diluvial 
sediment over the animal remains; but as 
we sink deeper, the earth gets blacker, and 
more free from loam, and seems wholly 
composed of decayed animal matter. There 
is no ap ce of either stalactite or sta- 
lagmite having ever existed within this ca- 
vern. 

“In some of the particulars here enume- 
rated, there is an os inconsistency 
with the phenomena of other caverns; but 
the differences are such as arise from the 
particular position and circumstances of the 
cave at Kiihloch: the absence of pebbles, 
and the presence of such an enormous mass 
of animal dust, are the anomalies I allude 
to; and both these circumstances indicate 
a less powerful action of diluvial waters 
within this cave than in any other, except- 
ing Kirkdale. To these waters, however, 
we must stil] refer the introduction of the 
brown loam, and the formation or laying 
open of the present mouth of the cavern; 
from its low position so near the bottom of 
the valley, this mouth could not have been 
exposed in its present state, and indeed 
must have been entirely covered under the 

Ger. Mac. November, 1823. 
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solid rock, till all the materials that lay 
above it had been swept away, and the val- 
ley cut down nearly to its present base ; and 
as the cave ends inwardly in a cul de sac, 
and there is no vertical fissure, or any other 
mode of access to it, but by the present 
mouth, if we can find therein any circum- 
stances that would prevent the admission of 
pebbles from without, or the removal of the 
animal remains from within, the cause of 
the anomaly we are considering will be ex- 
plained. e throat of the cave, by which 
we ascend from the mouth to the interior, 
is highly inclined upwards, so that neither 
would any pebbles that were drifting on with 
the waters that excavated the valley, as- 
cend this inclined plane to enter the cave, 
nor would the external currents, however 
rapidly rushing by the outside of the mouth, 
have power to agitate (except by slight ed- 
dies in the lower part of the throat) the 
still waters that would fill the bottom of the 
cavern, and which being there quiescent, 
would, as at Kirkdale, deposit a sediment 
from the mud suspended in them upon the 
undisturbed remains of whatever kind that 
lay on the floor. From its low position, it 
is also probable that this vault formed the 
deepest recess of an extensive range of in- 
habited caves, to which successive genera- 
tions of antediluvian bears withdrew them- 
selves from the turbulent company of their 
fellows, as they felt sickness and death ap- 
proaching ; the habit of domesticated beasts 
and birds to retire and hide themselves on 
the approach of death, renders it probable 
that wild and savage animals also do the 
same. The unusual state of decay of the 
teeth and bones in this black earth may be 
attributed to the exposed state of this ca- 
vern arising from its large mouth and proxi- 
mity to the external atmosphere, and to the 
absence of that protection which in closer 
and deeper caves they have received, by be- 
ing secluded from such exposure, or im- 
bedded in more argillaceous earth, or in- 
vested with and entirely sealed up beneath a 
crust of stalagmite.” P. 141. 


(To be continued.) 


127. The Linnean System of Conchology, 
describing the Orders, Genera, and Spe- 
cies of Shells, arranged into Divisions and 
Families, with a view to facilitate the 
Student's Attainment of the Science. By 
John Mawe, Author of ** Travels in Bra- 
zil,” “* A Treatise on Diamonds,”’ * Les- 
sons on Mineralogy,” &c. §c. 8vo. pp. 
224. 37 Plates. Longman and Co. 
THIS is a work which has been 

long wanted. It exhibits a general 

view of the most important discoveries 
hitherto made in conchology, either 
by persons who cultivate it merely for 
the gratification which it affords, or by 

naturalists 
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naturalists, whose enlightened and sys- 
tematic researches have elevated it to 
the rank of a science. Both these 
classes of persons have reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Mawe for his long and 
successful exertions in augmenting the 
supply of shells to this country. From 
a small tract which he published about 
two years ago, called ‘* The Shell Col- 
lector’s Pilot,” a sort of precursor to 
the present publication, we learn, that 
during the fifteen years in which he 
was engaged in the maritime profes- 
sion, as well as during a subsequent 
period of six years, when he was tra- 
velling in South America, he made 
conchology his favourite pursuit, and 
that he afterwards combined it with 
his researches in mineralogy, as a kin- 
dred branch of natural history. His 
extensive intercourse with navigators 
in every quarter of the globe enabled 
him to enrich his collection with many 
rare and valuable specimens; he be- 
came a general agent in the purchase 
and sale of shells; and in the course 
of his dealings in this capacity, the 
greatest part of the finest shells in the 
modern cabinets of Europe passed 
through his hands. He was thus qua- 
lified by long experience to undertake 
a treatise on conchology, and he has 
executed the task of supplying this de- 
sideratum in physical science with a 
degree of ability which will be fully 
appreciated by every person conversant 
with the subject. 

The plan of the work is sufficiently 
explained in the title. It is construct- 
ed in conformity with the system of 
Linnzus, subject only to such modifi- 
cations as were rendered necessary by 
the discoveries made since that system 
was formed. The genera described 
are thirty-six in number ; and each of 
them is illustrated by engravings, 
which, from their accurate outline, 
and vivid colouring, are admirably 
calculated to convey a lively and just 
idea of the specimens which they re- 
present. This encomium we see no 
reason to qualify, except by observing 
that the murex argus in the frontis- 
piece very much resembles a shell 
which Mr. Dillwyn quotes from 
Chemnitz, under the name of the mu- 
rex amplustre. The arrangement is so 
disposed as to conduct the student in a 
regularly progressive manner through 
all the details of the science ; and these, 
which, from their conciseness and tech- 
nicality, might have proved irksome 
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and repulsive, especially to young 
minds, are relieved by the occasional 
introduction of many interesting facts 
in natural history. We shall proceed 
to notice a few of them in preference 
to quoting any of the descriptions in 
full, which cannot be satisfactorily 
done without quoting the illustrative 
plate also, a practice which has not 
yet been adopted in reviewing. 

With reference to the genus pholas, 
we learn that shells of this kind are 
found occupying separate and distinct 
habitations, which they form in lime- 
stone, clay, wood, coral, &c. Even 
the thick oak planks of ships are pierc- 
ed by them; and as they advance in 
growth, they enlarge their habitation 
within, leaving the aperture by which 
they originally entered of its primitive 
size. In speaking of the ¢eredo, Mr. 
Mawe observes, that the destructive 
inroads of this little animal would fre- 
quently occasion the loss of the largest 
vessels, were it not for the singular 
and providential peculiarity in their 
instinct, which leads them generally 
to perforate the wood in the direction 
of the grain, and which does not, how- 
ever, obviate the necessity of protecting 
the hulls of ships with copper sheath- 
ing. The Jlepades, or barnacles, be- 
longing to the order of multivalves, 
adhere in clusters to rocks, and often 
form groups on shells, loose stones, 
and anchors; they are also found on 
marine animals, as the whale and the 
turtle. They affix themselves to ships; 
and though at first invisible, so rapid 
is their increase in magnitude and 
number, that the velocity of a vessel 
is considerably impeded by them. Of 
the nautili, it is observed that some 
are so small as only to be defined by 
the microscope, while others are nearly 
a foot in diameter. The anomia pla- 
centa becomes so transparent by the 
pom of polishing, that it is frequent- 
y used by the ingenious Chinese asa 
substitute for window-glass. We 
might adduce many other exzmples, 
but these are sufficient to show the 
judicious and happy manner in which 
Mr. Mawe contrives to heighten the 
interest of his subject, and to render 
the study of conchology attractive to 
juvenile readers. 

Many persons who have a taste for 
shells are deterred from collecting them 
by the difficulty of distinguishing the 
valuable and rare from the common 
and worthless; and by the additional 

difficulty 
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difficulty of obtaining information to 
direct them in their choice. To them 
this manual will be of essential ser- 
vice; it presents in a succinct form 
the instruction contained in a variety 
of voluminous and expensive works ; 
its plan is simple, intelligible, and di- 
vested of fanciful innovations; while, 
illustrated as it is with a series of ac- 
curate engravings, it may be taken as 
an agreeable and unerring guide in the 
formation of a cabinet of shells ou the 
most reduced as well as on the grandest 


scale. 
—@— 


128. Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. on 
the Moral and Political Character and 
Effects of the Visit to Scotland in August 
1822, of his Majesty King George IV. 
8vo. pp. 170. 

WE do not know whether the 
great Unknown or Sir Walter Scott 
write letters to themselves; but these 
epistles are so much in the manner of 
the latter, that we think them a tri- 
bute of the Baronet handsomely paid 
to the King’s known amiable habits, 
and pattern of gentlemanly character. 
The object seemingly intended is to 
show that disloyalty is irrational, and 
the purpose of issuing such a book 
while the impression of the Royal Vi- 
sit was yet warm, is evidently prudent. 
No man who is reasonable can think 
otherwise, when he reads the excellent 
good sense of the following passage : 


*¢ Even reaching no farther than a habit of 
thinking, disloyal and anti-social sentiments 
are a grand public evil. It is a great evil, 
tho’ vastly short of revolution, that the man 
of humble rank should live a life of discon- 
tent, and pine in envy and hatred of all above 
him in condition. It is a great evil that he 
should be persuaded that the ranks of so- 
ciety which are richer than his have forfeit- 
ed all claim to his charitable thoughts, or 
neighbourly good-will ; and that he is called 
upon sullenly to estrange himself from them ; 
although he knows and daily feels that he 
cannot exist without constant contact with 
them,—a contact producing mutual advan- 
tage. It is a great evil that he should be 
taught to hate his countrymen in classes, 
the individuals of which he approaches in 
his daily avocations with confidence, re- 
spect, affection, and gratitude, with whose 
assistance he improves his own condition, 
and from whose advice he reaps the means 
of prosperity, of the redress of real griev- 
ance, and of the avoidance of misfortune; 
whom he sees individually and corporately, 
contributing their time and talents in all 
the activity of beneficence, to improve the 
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condition, physical and moral, of their lass 
fortunate brethren,—to enlighten their 
minds,—to add to their mechanical skill,— 
to improve their habits,—to increase their 
comforts,—to educate their children,—to 
relieve their sick,—to administer the com- 
forts of religion to their afflicted. It is a 
great evil, that the less informed of our 
countrymen should live in the belief, that 
the laws are partially and oppressively ad- 
ministered ; that the authorities which their 
fathers reverenced are hateful usurpations, 
and that all public men are corrupt. It is 
deplorable, although far short of absolate 
anarchy, to see our humbler countrymen 
confiding in contemptible political mounte- 
banks, who outbid each other in extrava- 
gance, whose trade is to mislead and betray ; 
men who flatter their uninstructed disci- 
ples with most preposterous ideas of their 
own light and knowledge, and lead them to 
judge for the judges, and supersede the law- 
givers of the land, and dogmatise on the 
most difficult matters of law and legislation, 
—men who pour into their ear the too cor- 
dial doctrine that they are treated unjustly, 
defrauded of their due, balked of the reward 
of their merit, and excluded from their place 
in society ;—men, in fine, who especially in- 
culcate that the lot of the lower orders is 
intolerable, which, nevertheless, the very 
system they are taught to hate has brought 
to a degree of relative comfort, to which the 
same classes in all other countries are 
strangers, and which much higher classes 
in this country knew not a century ago,— 
till, instead of that contentment, peace, and 
good-will, which made their fathers happy, 
their daily thoughts are hatred to all above 
them in condition, an unhappy grudging of 
the prosperity enjoyed by others, with an 
absurd notion of a claim to it, not without 
some unchristian feeling of revenge against 
those who enjoy, as if they withheld,—dis- 
position, the effect of which is to deny to 
the unhappy mind they visit, one hour of 
earthly satisfaction or happiness.” P. 15--19. 
Well does the author say; we will 
not be Americanized. Better is the 
natural and refined love of a generous, 
dignified, splendid, and free Monarchy, 
than homage to proud levellers, who 
love es because they were not 
born Kings; than allegiance to the 
pedantries and tyrannies of the con- 
ceited, and to the altogether uninte- 
resting units of a democratic conven- 
tion. pp. 148, 149. 
How valuable will this work be a 
century hence, when the Royal Pro- 
ress forms the subject of entertaining 
istory. 


129. Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, rela- 
tive to his Secret Mission in 1810, for li- 
. berating 
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berating Ferdinand VII. King of Spain, 

Srom Captivity at Valengay. Written by 

himself. To which are added, Memoirs of 

the Queen of Etruria, written by herself. 
8vo. pp. 340. Treuttel and Co. 

THE English Editor, in a prefatory 
Advertisement, informs us that these 
Memoirs, in their original state, con- 
stituted little more than a species of 
diplomatic notes, intended to be con- 
fined to the different Courts of Europe; 
but in submitting them to the Public, 
the author has been induced to enter 
into such details ‘as would be likely 
to excite the attention of the general 
reader, and make him enter feelingly 
into the interest of his situation.” We 
shall here introduce the Editor’s in- 
troductory remarks : 

«¢ As a curious historical document, rela- 
tive to a Secret Mission of the highest con- 
sequence at the period it was undertaken, 
and of which, from its nature, scarcely any 
thing was previously known in this country, 
these Memoirs appear to the Editor to pre- 
sent no inconsiderable interest to the Eng- 
lish reader. What effect might have been 
produced, had the Mission proved success- 
ful, by the King’s return to Spain at the 
moment, it is difficult to conjecture, and 
would be idle now to speculate upon. Judg- 
ing from the eyents which have taken place 
since his return in 1814, in which his Ma- 
jesty has personally so much implicated him- 
self, there are probably not a few who will 
think that the result of the contest between 
France and Spain, under the supposition 
alluded to, would have been very different.” 

During the last century, Spain seems 
to have retrograded in the same ratio 
as other nations, particularly England 
and France, have advanced in the 
scale of civilization. In every tran- 
saction in which that unhappy coun- 
try has been engaged, a strange fatuity 
has pervaded the national character, 
and imbecility and indecision of mind 
have been constantly displayed. ‘The 
Spaniard reverts to the deos of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, or of Charles V. 
for proofs of his greatness, without re- 
flecting on the absurdity of such pre- 
tensions. The natives of the Morea 
might as well compare themselves 
with the Grecians of the Periclean or 
Alexandrian ages. While vain -glo- 
rious boasting betrays the pride and 
self-sufficiency of the Spaniard, his 
utter incapability of acting, or effi- 
ciently executing the least important 
transaction, exposes him to ridicule 
and contempt. In such a situation is 
Baron de Kolli, the auto-biographer 


of Baron de Kolii. [ Nov. 


of these Memoirs. A more unfit per- 
son the British Government could not 
have selected for obtaining the libera- 
tion of Ferdinand, whose traitorous 
detention at Valengay, in consequence 
of his weakness and stupidity, is too 
generally known to dilate upon. The 
Baron is constantly boasting of hisown 
prudence and admirable plans; and in 
every thing he fails. He reminds us 
of the dwarf who went in quest of ad- 
ventures in company with a giant, 
and in every affair came off with the 
loss of a limb, until at length expe- 
rience taught him that he had better 
quit the field of honour with his life, 
and leave it to heroes of more effective 
poe. Thus the Baron, as soon as 
e enters on the scene of operations, 
where he arrived in Feb. 1809, un- 
wittingly confides his secret to one Ri- 
chard, who makes him his dupe and 
betrays him. He is consequently ar- 
rested before he has effected the least 
object, and at once declares his mis- 
sion! Immured in the Donjon of 
Vincennes, he attempts his escape ; 
but is still unsuccessful. On the de- 
position of Napoleon, he obtains his 
liberty, visits Madrid, and receives the 


reward of faithful services from his 
gracious Sovereign Ferdinand the Be- 
oved! Soon after another opportu- 
nity presents itself for gratifying the 
Baron's taste for the spirit of adven- 


ture. Napoleon having left Elba, and 
made an excursion to Ais ancient ca- 
pital, the hero of this story, determined 
on eclipsing the deeds of Baron Mun- 
chausen, resolutely girds on the arm- 
our of faith, and, with a few raw re- 
cruits, marches into France to over- 
turn, by the valour of his arm, the 
newly-usurped dynasty ; although the 
illustrious head of the House of Bour- 
bon, on the first alarm, had displayed 
the white flag emblazoned with the 
motto of sauve gui peut, or the d—i 
take the hindmost! The chivalrous 
Baron of course lost all his men, was 
taken prisoner, and stood a fair chance 
of being executed. However, he was 
condemned to his “ native element” 
(as he calls it), a dungeon; and ob- 
tained his liberty with the restoration 
of the Bourbons. We presume that 
the Baron will now go iu quest of ad- 
ventures for the “ virtuous” Ferdi- 
nand, or any other Sovereign, who 

reigns “ by right divine.” 
Denatant these Memoirs, Kolli’s 
chief object is to expose the — 
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of the Imperial Government of France. 
We have no doubt but he had just 
cause of complaint, as he was one of 
its unhappy victims ;—so far all is fair; 
but what renders him truly ridiculous 
is the continued cant about the “ vir- 
tues” and the “sufferings” of Ferdi- 
nand. Thus in adverting to a pusilla- 
nimous letter of Ferdinand’s, disclaim- 
ing any wish to escape from Valengay, 
Kolli contends that it was a forgery, 
and could not possibly be attributed ‘‘to 
that Ferdinand VII. who at Bayonne 
displayed, in his resistance to Buona- 
parte, strength of mind, force of ge- 
nius, and ability in negociation ! !” 

Fortunate would it have been for 
his degraded country, had Ferdinand 
never left the prison of Valengay. 
During his absence, the Spaniards dis- 
played the latent energies of their early 
ancestors ; but since his return the pe- 
trifying breath of Superstition has be 
numbed their mental energies, and pa- 
ralysed every noble faculty. Spain, 
enslaved by the sword of the Gaul, 
and the crosier of the priest, may la- 
bour under the dreadful effects of ty- 
ranny for ages to come. 

The Memoirs of the Queen of Etru- 
ria, a sister of Ferdinand’s, may be re- 
garded as a supplement to the preced- 
ing. They were written a few days 
after the liberation of Italy, in 1814. 
She was the third daughter of Charles 
IV. and Maria Louisa, Infant of Par- 
ma. She was born on the 6th of July, 
1782, and married at an early age to 
the Infant Don Louis of Bourbon, 
eldest son of the Duke of Parma. 
These Memoirs commence at the pe- 
riod of her marriage, and contain much 
interesting matter. In (814, they were 
addressed by the authoress to the Al- 
lied Powers, in vindication of her own 
rights, and those of her son, to the 
Duchy of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla; and the Congress of Vienna ac- 
knowledged the validity of her claims. 

aay “wand 


130. The Tourist’s Companion ; being a 
concise Description and History of Ripon, 
Studley Park, Fountains Abbey, Hack- 
fall, &c. intended as.a Guide to Persons 
visiting those Places. Ripon, Langdale. 
THIS useful Guide, issued from the 

Langdalian Press, has already passed 

three editions, and we should not be 

surprised at its reaching many more. 

To those who visit the places describ- 

ed, it will be an interesting as well as 
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useful companion. Unlike the gene- 
rality of Guides, this small volume is 
not confined to descriptions of the ele- 
gance of the buildings, or the beauties 
of the scenery; but the Editor has 
given (what to us Antiquaries is of 
more value), the early history of those 
places ;—the benefactors to the reli- 
gious foundations noticed in the vo- 
lume—and has described what they 
were, as well as what they are. 

The first place noticed is the Town 
and Borough of Ripon, with its Mins- 
ter, which, for length and breadth, is 
one of the best-proportioned Churches 
of the kind. 

Under the seats of the Choir are 
numerous basso-relievos, of which the 
following is curious, as marking the 
year, 1489, when they were erected : 


Among the numerous monuments 
in the Minster, is one to the memory 
of Hugh Ripley, who died in 1637, 
and obtained the dignity of Mayoralt 
to be conferred on this town, of which 
he afterwards became thrice Mayor. 

Not far from the Abbey, but ad- 


joining the Town, is a large tamulus 


composed of gravel and human bones, 
called Ellshaw, *‘ where (as Leland 
remarks) be al likelihod hath ben 
sum great fortress in the Britons 
tyme.” 

‘* But from some coins, found by dig- 
ging in it in 1695, of Osbright and Alla, 
transmitted by the Archbishop of York, 
to that ingenious Antiquary, Mr. Thoresby, 
it has been the general opinion that it is of 
a date long posterior to the time of the 
Britons, and that it owes its name to Alla, 
the Northumbrian King, who was slain in 
867*. From the vast number of human 
bones found by digging (for even whole 
skeletons have been discovered within the 
last thirty years) where there is neither 
mortar nor cement, one would be induced 
to suppose that it has been a Burial-place 





* Saxon Chronicle. 
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of the Saxons or Danes; but whether here 
were deposited the remains of Alla and his 
associates in arms, in the conflict between 
that prince and Hinguar and Hubba, must 
for ever remain in doubt.” 

A singular custom still continued 
here, is that of blowing a horn every 
night at nine o'clock before the house 
of the Mayor, in imitation of the duty 
of the Vigilarius or Wakeman, in 
whom the government of the town 
was originally vested. 

We now proceed to Studley, in which 
grounds is situate Fountains Abbey, the 
remains of which are deservedly consi- 
dered the most maguificent and inter- 
esting that our country, rich in these 
venerable and admired works of anti- 
quity, retains from the wreck of the 
general dissolution. Copious extracts 
are then given from the communica- 
tion of a valued Correspondent of our 
Miscellany *. 

«* At the top of the North corner win- 
dow of the Sanctum Sanctorum, is the 
figure of an Angel holding a Scroll, on 
which is the date 1283.” 

In a note to the above date, the Edi- 
tor says he has given it ‘‘in conformity 
to the opinion of others, who have 
written on the subject,” but is induced 
to believe that it should be 1483. With 
this last opinion we entirely coincide ; 
but for the satisfaction of those who 
feel any dovbt upon the subject, we 
have copied the date as given in p. 71; 


and beg to refer our readers to Mr. 
Gough's Introduction to the second 
Volume of “ Sepulchral Monuments ” 
for a complete dissertation on the sab- 
ject of Arabic Numerals. 

The Plates, which are numerous, 
are engraved in a neat style. 


* See vol. LXXXVIIL. ii. 318. 582, 
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131. A Letter to Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Bart. one of the Members of Parliament 
Sor the County of Kent, on his accepting 
the Office of President, at a Meeting of an 
Auxiliary Church Missionary Association, 
held in the Town Hall of Maidstone, on 
the 14th of August last. By G. R. Gleig, 
M. A. Rector of Ivy-Church; and Per- 
~ Curate of Ash, in the County of 

ent; and Domestic Chaplain to the 

Right Honourable the Earl of Dunmore. 

8vo, pp. 96. Longman and Co. 

THIS Letter, though addressed to 
one of the Members for the County of 
Kent, is by no means to be considered 
as a local pamphlet. It is a temperate 
and respectful address to a distinguish- 
ed Member of Parliament, written for 
the purpose of opening his eyes into 
the subject of an association to which 
he has, with the best intention (but, 
as it appears to his correspondent, with 
erroneous impressions), lent his name. 

It is known to all who attend to the 
concerns of the Established Church, 
that there is at present a party in it 
who style themselves evangelical, for 
enforcing doctrines not to be found in 
the Evangelists; nor to be deduced 
from St. Paul's: Epistles, but by great 
violence done to his arguments. Also 
that the same persons, standing op- 
posed to a very large majority of all 
orders in the Church, presume to think 
themselves the érue Churchmen. Such 
persons, united with a number of 
others, who are altogether estranged 
from the discipline of the Church, 
have formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation, to which they have given the 
name of the Church Missionary So- 
ciely. This title, ostensibly assumed 
to distinguish it from the Baptist and 
other Missionary Societies, has had 
the effect, whether intended or not, 
of seducing many attached members of 
the Established Church to join it, and 
among others, as it seems, the worthy 
Baronet here addressed ; of whose un- 
willingness to take any steps really hos- 
tile to the Church, no doubt whatever 
is entertained. 

To him, therefore, Mr. Gleig writes 
in a tone of becoming respect, merely 
to explain to him that the Society so 
styling itself is not in trath a Church 
Society, and that its proceedings are in 
direct opposition to the discipline of 
any Episcopal Church, and at once 
unnecessary and pernicious. This ex- 
planation, though written for the 
County of Kent, must manifestly be 
important to every other part of the 

Kingdom 
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Kingdom in which this Society has 
fixed itself, by its various branches. 
For the fact is, that many persons, be- 
sides Sir Edward Knatchbull, have, 
with the best intentions, fallen into 
the same error. Mr. Gleig, therefore, 
here undertakes to prove and establish 
the following points: 

«First, that the Society styling itself 
the Church Missionary Society, is not a 
Church Missionary Society, if by the term 
Church be meant the venerable and apos- 
tolic Church of England; and, consequent- 
ly, that its present appellation is a palpable, 
though specious, misnomer. Secondly, that 
the very ground-work of its proceedings, the 
very first principle upon which it acts, is in 
direct opposition to the distinguishing doc- 
trine of our Church. Thirdly, that its ex- 
istence as a Church Missionary Society fs 
not required; and, fourthly, that even upon 
general grounds, its modes of operation are 
calculated to do no good, whilst there is 
every reason to suspect that they do harm.” 


The Letter-writer contends, that, 
constituted as our Church is, no body 
of men can properly be called a Chareh 
Society, that is nut countenanced and 
supported by the Bench of Bishops, 
and a majority of the Clergy, &c. Un- 
der this description, he shows that 
there are really two Church Mis- 
sionary Societies, and only two ;—the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and that all who really wished to act 
with the Church for a purpose of this 
kind, should join themselves to one or 
other of these, or to both. The other 

ints proposed are also ably argued. 
Te is particularly urged, that Mission- 
aries who intrude themselves into places 
where a regular Bishop presides, if they 
are Clergymen, act in direct violation 
of their ordination vows; and if they 
are laymen, cannot be authorized at 
all to preach and teach, much less to 
baptize. The nature of the conver- 
sions which have been made among 
the lowest Hindons, and among actual 
savages, is shown by several curious 
examples; and it is contended that 

rsons so ignorant cannot be fit ob- 
jects for conversion. It is shown too 
that, in the present state of things, the 
conversion of those who lose their 
caste by it, is more likely to retard 
than promote the progress of the Gos- 
pel, by setting the most violent preju- 
dices of all the castes in array against 
it. The following petition to the late 
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Bishop of Calcutta will much illus- 
trate the subject: 


**To the Right Rev. Father in God, Thomas, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

** The humble petition of Rutton Ghose, 
Kantoo Doss, Needy Ram Saha, Bhyrob- 
chund Mallick, Budhee Saha, Bokul Saha, 
and Gour Dhobee, for themselves, and on 
hehalf of one hundred Christian converts : 

‘“*Sheweth, that your petitioners are by 
birth Hindoes, and heretofore did, as is the 
custom of Hindoos, perform the worship 
and ceremonies of their religion, as laid 
down in the shastras and other holy books, 
agreeably to the rites which have been esta- 
blished from time immemorial in these re- 
gions. 

**That some years since certain people, 
denominated Missionaries, arrived from Eu. 
rope for the express purpose of converting 
the natives of this country to the Christian 
faith. Among these Missionaries, one 
named William C » better known by the 
designation of Doctor C » did, by the 
seductive art of persuasion, and by artful 
representations of the truths and efficacy of 
the Christian doctrines, as the only sure 
and certain guides to salvation, at the same 
time condemning the shastras, tantras, and 
poorauns of the Hindoos to be the works of 
Satan, and as such would inevitably lead their 
believers to damnation and eternal punish- 
ment, so operate on the minds of your Pe- 
titioners, Fn led by their fears on the one 
hand, and seduced on the other hand by the 
hope of support and protection which he 
held out to such as should embrace the Re- 
ligion of Christ, your Petitioners were in- 
duced to forsake the religion of their an- 
cestors, and to suffer the ritual of baptism. 

*‘ Your Petitioners, placing entire reli- 
ance and confidence on the word and faith 
of Dr. C ; for how could they suppose 
that a teacher of Christian morality could 
be found defective to his promises ?—be- 
came converts to his doctrines, and were 
baptized, as they were taught to think, into 
Christ his church. But what must be the 
poignancy of their feelings, to discover that 
these flattering prospects of support and 
protection are as unstable and fleeting as the 
visionary objects of a dream? Expelled 
from their caste, and expatriated their 
homes and families, deprived of the coun- 
tenance and support of those to whom they 
are allied by the ties of nature, and become 
objects of contempt and derision to their 
Hindoo brethren, they now, in this state 
of humiliation, experience the fallacy of 
those promises by which they were deluded. 
Condemned, like outcasts of society, to de- 
pend for a precarious subsistence on the 
lukewarm generosity and benevolence of 
strangers, to whom shall your petitioners, 
in the overwhelmings of their affliction, 
look up for support and protection, unless 

to 
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to your Lordship, who hath been selected 
to tn the highest and most respectable sta- 
tion of the Episcopacy in India? 

«+ Your Petitioners, therefore, most hum- 
bly solicit your Lordship’s attention to their 
miserable condition, and, with hopes of ex- 
citing your Lordship’s commiseration, they 
humbly crave permission to approach your 
Lordship with this relation of their suffer- 
ings, and your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray. 

*¢ Calcutta, June 16, 1817.” 

It is not improbable that this Letter 
may have its due effect where address- 
ed, and be of use in many other places. 


132. The Miscellaneous Works of the late 
Rev. Thomas Harmer, Author of “* Olser- 
vations on various Passages of Scripture,” 
containing his Letters, Sermons, &§c. with 
an Introductory Memoir ly William 
Youngman. 8vo. pp. 328. 

Mr. HARMER appears to have 
been an amiable and worthy Dissent- 
ing Preacher, who had a strong de- 
sire for illustrating the Bible by Ori- 
ental Manners; and was therefore re- 

ached by a sapient female, “< for 
not having published a good book,” 
meaning a Homily. In p. 73 we have 
been astonished to find a disquisition, 


foreign to the purpose, upon cats sit- 
ting upon the heads of idols—a cir- 
cumstance quite familiar to those who 
have seen any figures of Egyptian De- 


ities. In the same manner, the most 
common antiquities are discussed as 
novelties: But these are only inci- 
dentals. The matter in the main ap- 
pertains to Dissenters, and to them 
will be a very useful book. It is 
written in their own forms of piety ; 
in strict non-conforming orthodoxy, 
but in a spirit of peace. It is as grave 
and serious as midaizht, without whin- 
ing or cant, and shows the Author to 
have been a conscientious and good 
man. Itis singular, however, that both 
the Editor and Mr. Harmer should as- 
sign, in the following paragraphs, the 
strongest reasons for all persons ad- 
hering to the Establishment. The 
first passage is this. 

«‘There are sources of disunion arising 
out of the Reformation itself, and forming 
a sort of counterbalance to the advantages 
of that great event. The Reformer: were, 
in their own justification, obliged to insist 
strongly on the right of individual judgment, 
and the duty of separating from a corrupt 
Church, and so powerful has been the tend- 
ency of these principles, as to produce a 
state of things quile unlike that of the pri- 
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mitive Church. The first principle of Chris- 
tianity is union, and separation is an awful 
exception to it, which requires for its justi- 


fication the existence of something essenti- 


ally hostile to Christianity.” p. 15. 

This essential hostility consists as 
to the views of Dissenters, in creeds, 
interferences of the civil power, and 
every man’s not being the arbiter of 
his own faith (see pp. 7, 8.) In op- 

sition to those positions we find the 
ollowing paragraph. 

‘* However affecting to the passions the 
discourses among the Methodists may be, 
they are by no means proper to promote a 
growth in true knowledge.” p. 10. 

Now here are the Methodists ab- 
solutely tried by a creed; for on the 
principle of “ Every man his own 
parson,” they cannot be in error for 
exercising their own judgments. Any 
particular profession of certain tenets 
is a creed, and can be nothing else ; 
nor can persons be justly censured 
without such a reference in the mind 
of the critick. 

The consequences of self-interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures are thus 
pointed out, to the great injury of the 
favourite notion of “ Every man his 
own parson :”” 

**T remember, when young, to have seen 
a small book, in support of infant baptism, 
and a long list of Scriptures in proof of it 
adduced, of which, perhaps, not more than 
one out of ten was at all to the purpose; 
this only tended to excite doubt, instead of sa- 
tisfying the mind.” p. 87. 


——-— 

133. Martin Luther on the Bondage of the 
Will, Written in answer to the Diatribe 
of Erasmus on the Free Will. First pub- 
lished in the Year of our Lord, 1525, and 
now Translated ly the Rev. Henry Cole, 
of Clare-hall, Cambridge, and late Lec- 
turer of Woolwich, Kent. 8vo. pp. 402. 
LUTHER is selected by Robertson 

as a remarkable example of the danger 

of despising obscure enemies. Had Leo 
the Tenth not contemned him at his 
outset, the great Reformer would have 
perished at the stake. Providence in 
its goodness thought proper to order 
matters otherwise; but biographical 
events are not'to our present purpose. 

To Luther, the Scriptures were the 

simple armour of David, the stone 

and the sling, and with these under 

God he conquered. He had on his 

side a strong party, who had great 

points to gain by his success ; and set- 
tled matters with the Pope by means 
o! 
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of the carnal weapon of temporal 
power. Erasmus was in a different 
situation ; he was obliged to tack and 
trim, and obey signals from his con- 
voy. He mixed up with his discus- 
sions” hight classical knowledge and 
human learning. Luther meets him 
with the Scripture alone: and adds to 
it ouly his very strong sense. Uncom- 
mon sitperiority in this faculty appears 
through the whole work; which is 
one for the study. Erasmus scems to 
have subjected God to necessity. The 
following short extract will show the 
subject of the controversy in a concise 
form : 

** Dost thou understand, friend Diatribe, 
what thou sayest? (To say nothing of that 
which has been already proved, that the 
will cannot will any thing but evil.) How 


134. Mr. Ackermann has been induced, 
by the liberal patronage of the publick to 
his elegant production of last year, entitled 
Forget Me Not, (noticed in vol, xcu. ii. p. 
447,) to continue it as an annual offering ; 
and he has been stimulated to increased ex- 
ertion to render the work more suitable to 
the particular object of its destination, by 
some interesting contributions from the 
pens of the Poets Barton, Wiffin, Montgo- 
mery, and others; of which we have given 
some specimens in our Poetical Department 
this month. These are the best parts of the 
Volume. The prose stories savour too sirong- 
ly of the German and irench sentimental 
school, and we heartily wish them away, as 
it pains us not to be able to recommend 
every page of so elegant a Volume. We 
hope that another year Mr. A. will form his 
entire Volume from the productions of Bri- 
tish Writers, with true British feelings. The 
Graphic Illustrations, twelve in number, are 
very pretty, and well executed. 


135. In consequence of repeated calls 
on Mr. Dyer, in our Magazine, relative to 
his Privileges of the University of Cambridge, 
he has thought it necessary to print an 
Address. to his Subscribers. This will be 
read with interest, detailing minutely the 
causes of the long delay which has taken 
‘mer principally arising from Mr. Dyer 
aving been engaged in furnishing Li- 
terary Notices of the editions and transla- 
tions of the several authors, in Mr. Valpy’s 
series of Classics—The greater portion of 
the two volumes of * Privileges,” &c. has 
been printed some time, waiting for a Latin 
Introduction, or a ‘ Dissertatio Genera- 
lis, sive Epistola Literaria, Viris Academi- 
cis presertim ad Cantabrigiam commoran- 
tibus, humillimé oblata;” it is to contain 
a Review of the contents of the two Vo- 
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could Judas change his own will, if the 
immutable prescience of God stand grant- 
ed? Could he change the prescience of 
God, and render it fallible?” pp. 231, 232. 

The postulata of Theology are these. 
Man must be allowed to have free 
will, or God is the author of evil; nor 
is any thing in the mind of God deem- 
ed immutable, unless he swears that 
it shall be so,—** And God sware unto 
Abraham,” &c. but such oaths refer 
only to his owu purposes; not to hu- 
man actions. Immutable prescience:is 
manifest nonsense. God foreknows ; 
and accordingly predestinates issues to 
preserve his own wise government, but 
lie does not influence. He only with- 


draws his grace, where habits are re- 
probate, and extracts good out of evil 
committed; or makes it a punishment. 


lumes. This Address is intended to shew 
to the Subscribers what they are to ex- 
pect from the work,—a clue to University 
History, a guide to its charters, its laws, 
its literature, and political ceconomy; and 
sketches literary and bibliographical. That 
division of it entitled ‘* Privileges,” consist- 
ing of dates and references, notices of par- 
ticular events, and heads of public business. 
Some matters of a lighter nature, or ‘* Frag- 
menta Cantabrigiana,” are to be added to 
the Work. The Author absolves those gen- 
tlemen who may be desirous of withdrawing 
their names from his List of Subscribers, 
and solicits new friends. We wish the learn- 
ed author health and spirits to complete his 
work, which he looks forward to publish 
early in the next year. 


136. Of the Simple, Original, and Prac- 
tical Plan for suppressing Mendicity, we 
shall only say, that it consists in giving 
paupers estates to maintain them. But no 
plan which renders pauperism desirable will 
benefit society, or the subjects of its appli- 
cation. If a manufacturer receives all the 
wages of his workmen, and honestly expends 
them for their good, we have no doubt that 
by the prevention of waste and improvidence, 
and the superior advantage of the mess prin- 
ciple, the poor will be much better provided 
far, and in this we think consists the essence 
of Mr. Owen's plan; and were an overseer 
to receive all the earnings of a pauper, as a 
penalty of his becoming chargeable beyond 
at least a certain amount, we think, that 
every check which is fair would be opposed 
to the increase of poor’s rates; in short, 
that they would nearly be annihilated. Cha- 
rity indiscriminately exercised, is false phi- 
lanthropy, and we refer the author to Mr. 
Neild’s Observations on the Shrewsbury 
House of Industry. 
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Ready for Putlication. 


The Life of J. Decastro, Comedian, in- 
cluding Anecdotes of various eminently dis- 
tinguished Characters with whom he has 
been ‘intimate during the last fifty years. 
Among them are, Dr. Johnson, Garrick, 
Foote, Weston, Dick Wilson, Charles Ban- 
nister, Pilon (the Author), Mrs. Green, 
Mr. Quick, Justice Staples, John Palmer, 
Sen. Lee Lewis, Mr. C. Dibdin, Sen. Cope- 
land, the late Earl of Barrymore, Delpini, 
Mr. Nally (the late Irish Advocate), Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. G. F. Cooke, J. P. 
Kemble, &c. &c. 

Dr. Tuornton’s Green House Compa- 
nion, intended as a familiar manual for the 
general management of a green-house. 

The First Part of the Third Folio Volume 
of Mr. Lonce’s Illustrations of English 
Portraits, accompanied with Biographical 
Narratives. 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces of 
Hindoostan, comprising a period between 
the years 1804 and 1814, with remarks and 
authentic anecdotes; to which is added, a 
Guide up the River Ganges, from Calcutta 
to Cawnpore, Futteh Ghur, Meeratt, &c. 

Eccentric and Humorous Letters of Emi- 
nent Men and Women; including several of 
Dean Swift, Foute, Garrick, &c. 

Eighteen additional Sermons, intended to 
establish the inseparable connection between 
the Doctrines and Practice of Christianity. 
Dedicated to the Bishop of St. David’s. By 
the Author of the former volume. 

A Second Series of Serinons, Doctrinal 
and Practical, adapted to the service of par- 
ticular Sundays. By the Rev. James Aspi- 
NALL, A. M. of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford. 

The Spirit of the British Essayists, com- 
prising the best papers on Life, Manners, 
and Literature, contained in the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, &c. the whole alphabeti- 
cally arranged, according to the subjects, 1 
vol. 2410. 

Portraits of the Worthies of Westminster 
Hall, with their Autographs ; being Fac- 
similes of original Sketches, found in the 
Note-Book of a Briefless Barrister. 

The 12th No. of Mr. Fossroxe’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities, which completes the 
first volume. 

Mr. Woolnoth’s First Volume, completed 
in 12 Numbers, of his Views of our Ancient 
Castles. 

Italian Tales of Humour, Gallantry,and Ro- 
mance, with 16 plates by George Cruikshank. 

The Calcutta Annual Register, vol. I. for 
the year 1821, to be continued annually. 
Just imported from Bengal. 

Rev. J.S.Sercrove's Lectures on Popery. 


Preparing for Publication. 

History of the Hundred of Heytesbury, 
co. Wilts, adjoining that of Mere, already 
published. By Sir Ricuarp Cott Hoare, 
Bart.—Also, Lives of the Bishops of Sher- 
borne and Salisbury, from the year 705 to the 
present time. By the Rev, Srerpnen Hype 
Cassan, M. A. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town 
of Carmarthen and Parish of St. Peter. By 
the Rev. D. P. Davies, author of the History 
of Derbyshire. 

A copious Abstract in English of the 860 
Deeds contained in the two antient Cartula- 
ries of St. Neot’s Priory, with outlined en- 
gravings of nine Seals of that Monastery or 
of its Priory. By the Rev. G. C.Gornam, 
author of the History of St. Neot’s. 

A new Translation of the Elegies of Ti- 
bullus. By Lord Tuurtow. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal Description of the Empire of China and 
its Dependancies. By Jutius Kiaprotu, 
Member of the Asiatic Societies of London 
and Paris, &c. 

Mr. Biore’s Works of Monuments. This 
artist has recently returned from a journey 
in the North for the purpose of collecting 
materials for this Work, and has succeeded in 
tracing and restoring some very valuable spe- 
cimens of Ancient Monuments, particularly 
those of the early Douglases. 

Essays on various subjects of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History and Antiquity. By the Rev. 
James Town ey, author of Illustrations of 
Biblical Literature; including Illustrations 
upon The Zabii, er Ante-Mosaic Idolaters ; 
the Ancient Christian Agape; the Sortes 
Sanctorum ; the Diffusion of the Gospel ; 
the Lnstitutien of the Congregation De Pro- 
paganda Fide; The Prohibitory and Expur- 
gatory Indexes of the Church of Rome, &c. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. John 
Coates, A. M. late Vicar of Huddersfield, 
and formerly Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Franxs’ Hulsean Lectures for 1823, 
on the apostolical preaching and vindication 
of Christianity, in continuation of his for- 
mer Lectures. 

A complete ‘System of Plants,” arranged 
according to their natural orders, with a Lir- 
nean Index, and illustrated with numerous 
coloured plates. By Dr. Hooker, the Pro- 
fessor of Seine at Glasgow University. 

Dr. Forster's Perennial Calendar and 
Companion to the Almanac, containing IIlus- 
trations of the Calendar for every day. 

Dr. Carey has issued Proposals for pub- 
lishing, by ae es ee Lexicon Analogico- 
Latinum, on the plan of Hoogeveen’s Greek 
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Lexicon, with an Index Etymologicus, nearly 
resembling that of Gesner. He has just 
published Seneca’s Tragedies, in continua- 
tion of the Regent’s Pocket Classics. 

No. I. of Illustrations of English Insects. 
By J. Curtis. 

“The Italian Interpreter, consisting of co- 
pious and familiar Conversations, By A. 
BrerNnarbo. 

A Father's Reasons for not Baptising his 
Children. 

No. [. of Messrs. J. P. Neave and J. Le 
Kevx’s Original Views of the Collegiate and 
Parochial Churches of England. 

Procrastination, or the Vicar’s Daughter, 
aTale. By Suotto Percy, one of the Be- 
nedictine ke oe 

A Series of Original Sketches of Men and 
Manners, under the title of “‘ Life’s Pro- 
gress.” Illustrated by Engravings by Cruick- 
shank. By Suotto Percy, &c. 


Dr. Martin, Registrar and Secretary of 
the Royal Humane Society, &c. &c. is about 
to deliver a course of Lectures on the Pre- 
servation of Life, from the effects of submer- 
sion, strangulation, suffocation by noxious 
vapours, poisons, &c. to be illustrated by 
Models and Experiments, by Drawings and 
Specimens of poisonous plants and other 
noxious bodies. 

A work of the highest importance, a col- 
lectio.; of historical and unedited pieces re- 
lative to the trial of the Duke d’Enghien, 
which the Duke of Rovigo said were lost, 
have been published. It contains the jour- 
val of the unhappy Prince, and throws great 
light upon the trial. For example—at 
the end of the Duke’s examination, it is 
stated that before signing it, he desired im- 
mediately to speak to Buonaparte. ‘* Be- 
fore signing this proces verbal, I desire to 
have a private audience of the First Consul. 
My name, my rank, my habits of thinking, 
the horror of my situation, induce me to 
hope that he will not refuse this request.” 
The work contains the correspondence of 
Murat, of Gen. Hulin, the Minister of 
State, Real, and the two Ministers of the 
Judgment. The publication of this pamph- 
let has called forth a reply from Gen. Count 
Helin, President of the Commission for the 
trial of the Duke d’Enghien. 

There has recently arrived in this country 
from Holland a most curious and valuable 
collection of original letters and autographs, 
of the most illustrious, eminent, and learned 
characters flourishing about the sixteenth 
century. The original letters contain, among 
numerous others, several from the hand of 
Elizabeth of England, and of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia (addressed chiefly to the Lady Kil- 
ligrew), of Charles the Second, James, and 
several of Lord Leicester's. The portfolio, 
indeed, relating to England, forms such a 
mass of curious antiquity, in excellent pre- 
servation, as cannot fail to be extremely 
interesting both to the antiquary and the 
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historian. The foreign correspondence con- 
tains original letters from the most distin- 
guished persons on the continent, and are 
as valuable as those relating to England. 
The autographs are mostly bound up in 
splendid volumes, and each page contains 
a motto, and dedicatory address of all the 
great men who happened to come within 
the reach of the original collector's ac- 
quaintance, illustrated with curious illumi- 
nated pages, descriptive of many events in 
history. 


Sace or THe Late Sir Mark Syxes’s 
Lisrary, in Lonpon. 


We understand the Rev. H. J. Todd is 
now busily employed in preparing the ca- 
talogue, and furnishing it with Bibliogra- 
phical notices —Sir Mark’s Library is one 
of the finest collections for a private indivi- 
dual, of any in the kingdom, and is parti- 
cularly rich in Classics, large paper copies, 
and first editions. There are also some vo- 
lumes of rare old poetry, and several valu- 
able MSS. We understand an offer of 12001, 
has been made from Paris, for the French 
King’s Library, for his unique copy upon 
vellum, of the first edition of Livy*, by 
Sweyheim and Pannartz, Rome, 1469. It 
is well known Sir Mark purchased this beau- 
tiful specimen of vellum printing at Edwards's 
sale for 900/. His competitors at the time 
were the Duke of Devonshire, and the Earl 
Spencer. Mr. Dibdin his agent. The Prints 
go to Sotheby’s—there is an immense col- 
lection, probably 50,000. Mr. Ottley has 
been down to arrange them, and has express- 
ed his opinion that it is the rarest and best 
selected assemblage, particularly yon 
of any private collection in the kingdom. 
The engravings by Bartolozzi, alone, con* 
sisting of a complete and matchless series of 
his Works, Proofs, and Etchings, are said 
to have cost Sir Mark nearly 5,0007. The 
sale of the whole of the Prints will, in all 
likelihood, occupy two months, the same 
as the Books. ‘The Paintings are intended 
for Christie’s ; they are not very numerous 
or valuable, excepting one which is at Sir 
Mark’s house in po aud for which he 
gave 3,000/. Along with these go the Ca- 
hinet Curiosities, Antiquities, Medals, Coins, 
&e. Ke. 

Literary Rexic. 


Every one is aware that poor Ferguson's 
literary career was as brief as it was brilliant 
—that he early became the victim of insa- 
nity, and breathed his last sigh in a public 


* With regard to the Livy, it appears by 
the arms at the bottom of the first page of 
the history to have been taken off for Alex- 
ander VI. when Vice-Chancellor of the Ro- 
man See, and Governor of the monastery of 
Soubbiaco, where Sweyheim and Pannartz 
took up their abode (being a German mo- 
nastery) when they introduced the art of 
printing into Italy. 

asylum 
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asylum in the city of Edinburgh, attended 
only by his widowed mother, herself a poor 
and unprotected female.—His funeral, too, 
was of the humblest description; and year 
after year the grass waved rank and green 
over his grave, without even a simple through- 
stone being created to distinguish the spot, 
and implore the ‘‘ passing tribute of a sigh.” 
In this state matters remained until Rohert 
Burns, himself a literary adventurer, and as 
yet scarcely raised above the situation of a 
common ploughman, paid a visit to the Ca- 
nongate Church-yard; and the reader may 
easily guess with what feelings he contem- 
plated the insult thus offered to the memory 
of an author who, like Yorick, had often 
set the table in a roar, and to whose beau- 
tifal poem of the Farmer’s Ingle we are pro- 
bably in a great measure indebted for the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. Far, however, 
from contenting himself with a newspaper 
paragraph, setting forth the ingratitude of 
the age, and proposing a public subscrip- 
tion, he immediately ordered a tomb-stone 
to be erected at his own cost and charge—a 
memorial which he adorned with an iuscrip- 
tion partly borrowed from Gray, and so well 
known to our readers, that we need not re- 
peat it here. In all the lives of Burns, this 
cireumstance, so creditable to his feelings 
as a man and a poet, is brought prominently 
forward; and if any evidence were wanted 
of the fact, that evidence now lies before us 
in the shape of the original account rendered 
the architect who erected the monument. 
is account is dated June 23, 1789, and 
is accompanied by a post-letter, addressed 
—‘**Mr. Robert Burns, Farmer, Mauch- 
line.” The writer, Mr. Robert Burn, ap- 
pears to have been intimate with the poet, 
and after apologising for the delay that had 
taken place in erecting the ‘* head-stone,” 
he facetiously says, «*J shall be happy to re- 
ceive orders of a like nature for as many 
more of your friends that have gone hence 
as you please.” The following is a literal 
copy of the account : 
Mr. Rosert Burns 
1789 To J.& R. Burn. 
June 23—54 Feet Polished Craigh- 
leith Stone for a Head-Stone for 
Robert Ferguson, at 15.......... 
10 feet 8 inches dble. Base Mould- 
ing, at 1s. Gd........... ee Fe 
4 Large Iron Cramps............... 0 10 
2 Stones to set the Base on at Is. 0 
320 Letters on Ditto, at 8s....... 1 
Lead, and Setting up Ditto......... 0 
Grave Digger's dues........ sccccese © 


£5 
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Grotocy. 


An interesting paper, in the American 
Philosophical Journal, by L. Bringier, Esq. 
of Louisiana, contains observations on the 
region of the Mississippi, and shews clearly 
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how thousands of clear miles have been 
formed by the deposits of that river. The 
whole state of Louisiana is a country but 
just emerging from the water; and as the 
Mississippi is ascended, the banks of the ri- 
ver gradually rise and again descend towards 
the swamps. The Mississippi in all its 
alluvial region may be considered as a river 
running on the top of a hill 24 feet in its 
highest position, the base is 3 miles in its 
average diameter, and reposes on the swamps, 
which are more than 9 feet above the marshes, 
on the sea-shore, for a distance of 215 
miles up the river. From all that has been 
explored of the Mississippi river, it is evi- 
dent that what has escaped over its banks in 
its overflowing never returns to it again. 
Hence some idea might, perhaps, be formed 
of the enormous beds of timber, leaves, and 
other substances spread over the plains by 
its waters, if it was but known how long the 
Mississippi had been floating them over the 
lower country. This inference might be 
grounded upon the oeey constantly seen 
going into the Achafalaya river, where 
several hundreds of miles are converted into 
solid rafts of wood, and these disappear 
every two or three years under beds of sand 
and leaves, by which the bed of the Achafa- 
laya is alternately removed four or five miles 
to the East, or two or three to the West, 
but mostly to the East, where it has gained 
more than ten miles since it became an out- 
let of the Mississippi. Lest any should 
hear with incredulity of the enormous quan- 
tity of wood spread over the country inun- 
dated by the river Achafulaya, which re- 
ceives it from the Mississippi, Mr. Bringier 
observes, that he landed at the mouth of 
that river in 1812 (the river itself is but a 
mouth branch of the Mississippi), when it 
was at its fullest, and he counted the large 
trees which were perpetually carried into its 
current in a given time, and found them to 
amount to 8000 cubic feet a minute. To 
these may be added the leaves, bark, reeds, 
and muddy sediment, making ou a moderate 
calculation 36 eubic miles of deposit an- 
nually. The beds of drift wood at the heads 
of the islands in the Mississippi will give 
some idea of the quantity of wood brought 
down the stream of that river. The large 
raft at Red River is 60 miles in length, and 
in many places 15 in breadth, in some places 
composed of pines heaped together with 
their leaves into compact rafts. Hence mi- 
neral coal and bituminous bodies, are, no 
doubt, formed, Under this raft numerous 
small streams disappear, and shew themselves 
again several miles off. A vast portion of 
Jand is no doubt formed in this way, and 
that part of America is gradually rising to ® 
higher level. These are curious facts for 
Geologists, and the whole paper on this 
subject is well worth their perusal. 


Lon- 
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Loncevity. 

M. Neumark, of Ratisbon, has just pub- 
lished a curious Treatise on the means of 
attaining to an advanced age. The examples 
which he has quoted of persons who have 
lived to between 90 and 100 years are from 
12 to 20 every year in that interval. Those 
of centenaries, and up to 115 years, are more 
numerous; but the number diminishes of 
those who have attained the age of from 116 to 
128 years, being not more than from four to 
nine. The examples of persons of a greater 
age than 123 years are naturally more rare. 
M. Neumark has quoted only one of 200, 
two of 296, and one of 300. The individual 
who reached the last-mentioned- age was 
called Jean de Temporibus: he was equerry 
to Charlemagne, and died in Germany in 
1128. It is remarkable that there are few 
people of rank, and few physicians, among 
the centenaries. Hippocrazes and Dufournel 
(the latter of whom died at Paris in 1805, 
aged 115 years) are almost the only ones. 
Among monarchs, except Frederick the Se- 
cond, who lived to the age of 76 years, few 
have passed 70. Among 300 Popes, only 
seven have reached the age of 80. Among 
philosophers who have become old may be 
reckoned Kepler, Bacon, Newton, Euler, 
Kant, Fontenelle, &c. 

Bap Quatities oF Parer. 

The observations of Mr. Murray, p. 21, 
on the bad qualities of Paper, are much 
strengthened by the following remarks by 
Professor Brand, from the Annals of Phi- 
losophy for July 1823 : 

‘In order to increase the weight of print- 
ing papers, some manufacturers are in the 
habit of mixing sulphate of lime or gypsum 
with the rags to a great extent. I have 
been informed by authority upon which I 
place great reliance, that some paper con- 
tains more than one-fourth of its weight of 
gypsum; and I lately examined a sample, 
which had the appearance of a good paper, 
that contained about twelve per cent. 

The mode of detecting this fraud is ex- 
tremely simple: burn 100 grains, or any 
given weight of the paper in a platina or 
earthen crucible, and continue the heat un- 
til the residuum becomes white, which it 
will readily do if the paper is mixed with 
gypsum. It is certainly true that all paper 
contains a smal! quautity of incombustible 
matter, derived from accidental impurities, 
but it does net amount to more than abont 
one per cent.; the weight, then, will indi- 
cate the extent of the fraud. 

With respect to the imperfection of Pa- 
per, I allude to the slovenly mode in which 
the bleaching, by means of chlorine or oxy- 
turiatic acid, is effected. ‘This, after its 
Operation, is frequently left'in such quan- 
tity in the paper that it may be readily de- 
tected by the smell. Some time since, a 
button-maker in Birmingham, who had ma- 
nufactured the buttons in the usual way, 
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was surpcized to find that, after being a short 
time kept, they were so tarnished as to be 
unsaleable : on searching for the cause, he 
found that it was derived from the action of 
the chlorine, which had been left in the 
paper to such an extent as to act upon the 
metallic buttons.” 


Discoveries ALONG THE Rep Sea, &e. 


James Burton, jun. esq. who has been for 
some time past employed by the Pacha of 
Egypt in a geological examination of that 
Prince’s dominions, has some in- 
teresting discoveries in the Eastern Desert 
of the Nile, and along the coast of the 
Red Sca—a tract of country hitherto un- 
explored by Europeans. 

In the Eastern Desert, and in the paral- 
lel of Essiout, is Gebel Dokkam, a moun- 
tain, the name of which in Arabic signifies 
smoke mountain. As the names of natural 
objects are every where apt to be derived 
from some distinctive character, it occurred 
to Mr. Burton that forges or smelting works 
might have been once established there. 

With a view to determine this question, 
he proceeded to the place, and though he 
did not find a mineral lode, soon saw enough 
to convince him that there had been a mine 
in the neighbourhood, At Belet Kebye, a 
ruinous village, situated in a valley on the 
South side of the mountain, he found a cir- 
cular shaft, 20 feet in diameter; the walls 
having fallen in, its original depth is uncer- 
tain—its present depth is 60 feet. At the 
edge of this shaft are long inclined troughs, 
stuccoed on both sides, and constructed toe 
nicely and expensively to have been intended 
as drinking places for cattle : they have aper- 
tures at one end for the escape of water, and 
agree with troughs which Dioscorides de- 
scribes as having been used in washing and 
sorting the qres, except in being made not 
of wood, but of stone.—These troughs are 
not the only symptoms of a mine having 
formerly been worked here. The same vil- 
lage contains a beautiful little Ionic temple, 
on the pediment of which is the following 
inscription : 7 

‘* For the safety and eternal victory of 
our Lord Cesar, absolute, august, and of 
all his house, to the sun, great Serapis, and 
the co-enshrined Deities, this Temple, and 
all its appurtenances, Epaphroditus of 
Cesar Governor of Egypt. Marcus 
Ulpuis Chresimus, superintendant of the 
mines under Procoluanus.” 

The most interesting feature of this moun- 
tain still remains to be described. Gebel 
Dokkan is zig-zagged to the top by expen- 
sively constructed roads and pathways, which 
branch off to large quarries of the antique 
red porphyry, large blocks of which are ly- 
ing about roughly chisseled, squared, and 
on supports marked with enchorial charac- 
tets, and numbered. Where there was a 
natural crack in the stune, the holes drilled 

by 
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by the workmen generally follow its direc- 
tion, and in one instance small stones have 
been rammed into a fissure of this kind by 
way of a wedge. There are also to be seen 
here unfinished sarcophagi and vases, co- 
lumns of large diameter, a vast number of 
ruinous huts, and remains of forges. 

On the only road which leads into this 
valley, and at the distance of about four 
miles to the North of Belet Kebye, isa large 
dilapidated structure, called Derr Amiesser. 
The prefix Derr implies that it was a mo- 
nastery; but though this building may at 
one period have been inhabited by Monks, 
Mr. Basten is of opinion that it was origi- 
nally intended either as a barrack for troops, 
or as the residence of the superintendant of 
the adjacent mines and quarries; particu- 
larly as there is no natural supply of water 
in the neighbourhood, and Government only 
would go to the expense of constructing an 
artificial one. He also remarks, that most 
of the Convents about Wadi Halfa are on 
the site of Roman towns or stations. 

Considerably to the South of this, about 
the parallel of Ekmim, and about half way 
between the Nile and the sea, Mr. Burton 
has found another Roman station hitherto 
unnoticed, which is now called Fiteiry : 
from the inscriptions there it would appear 
that its ancient name was Mons Claudiapus. 
Among other ruins are found the columns 
of a large temple of grey granite. The 


quarries in the neighbourhood furnished a 
peculiar kind of Gneiss not unfrequent at 


Rome. The words UNDREUMA EUTUCHES- 
TATON TRAIANON DAKIKON excite a hope 
in the mind of a traveller that there is a 
spring at no great distance ; but the nearest 
place from which water can now be obtain- 
ed there, is five miles off towards tlie sea, 
away from the great track called Amuri a 
Massa. Mr. Burton has collected a great 
number of inscriptions at Fitiery, among 
which is the following fragment : 
*¢ ANN. XII. IMP. NERVAE TRAIANO 
CAESARI AUG. GERMANICO 
DACICO 
P. 1, Re SOLPICIUM SIMIUM 
PRAEF AEG.” 

The quarries of verd antique, between 
Ghene and Cosseir, have also supplied him 
with a vast number of inscriptions, which 
are rendered interesting, and may probably 
become very useful, from the intermixture 
of Greek with hieroglyphics. 


—@—— 

New Beer Act.—Alstract of an Act to 
encourage the consumption of Beer, and to 
amend the Laws for securing the Excise 
duties thereon.—(4 Geo. IV. Cup. 51) 

By existing Statutes, strong beer or ale, 
or beer or ale above 16s, the barrel, exclu- 
sive of the duty (not being twopenny ale, 
mentioned in the 7th Article of the Treaty 
of Union with Scotland), brewed in Great 
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Britain by any common brewer, or others 
who shall sell or tap out beer or ale pub- 
licly or privately, is subject to a duty of 
10s, per barrel; and table beer, or beer or 
ale of 16s. the barrel or under, exclusive of 
the duty, brewed in Great Britain by any 
common brewer, &c. is subject to the duty 
of 2s, per barrel. 

This Act makes it lawful for any person to 
brew for sale and sell beer or ale described 
in the Act, upon payment, by the brewer, 
for every barrel, coutaining 36 gallons of 
ale measure, of the prescribed beer or ale, 
brewed in Great Britain, of an Excise duty 
of 5s. and so in proportion for any greater 
or less quantity. 

Sect. 2. That all such beer or ale so 
brewed or sold in Great Britain under this 
Act, shall be brewed in the proportion of 
not less than five barrels, containing 36 gal- 
lons of ale measure each, nor more than five 
and a half of such barrels, from every quar- 
ter of malt used for the purpose of brewing 
such beer or ale, the brewer to be charged 
by the proper officer with the duty, at the 
rate of five such barrels at least, for every 
quarter of malt used in brewing, or found 
at any time to be deficient in, and on taking 
an account of, his malt stock. That all 
such beer or ale sold in any quantity at one 
time of nine gallons, or quarter barrel, or 
upwards, shall be sold at the price not ex- 
ceeding 27s, ber barrel; ‘That all such beer 
or ale sold in any quantity at one time of 
less than nine gallous, shall be sold at a 
rate not exceeding 10d. the gallon; That 
such persons brewing porter, or using in 
the brewiug of such ale or beer any other 
ingredients than water, malt, hops, and 
yeast, or mixing therewith, or with the 
wort or worts thereof, any water, or other 
ingredient than hops and the necessary 
quantity of yeast and fining, all such porter, 
&e, shall be forfeited, and may be seized by 
any Excise officer ; That every offence against 
these rules shall be visited with a penalty of 
200/.; and a penalty of 50. for every of- 
fence is imposed upon persons selling, or 
permitting to be sold, beer brewed under 
this Act, in any quantity at one time of 
nine gallons, or quarter barrel, or upwards, 
at a higher price than 27s. per barrel, or 
any quantity at one time, less than nine gal- 
lons, at a higher price than 10d. per gallon. 

Sect. 3. Provided, That when malt or 
hops advance to such price as, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
to require that the brewers and sellers of 
beer or ale should be allowed to sell ata 
higher price, these Commissioners may, by 
order, authorise the brewers or retailers, 
during such advance, to sell at. a higher 
price to be specified in the order, without 
incurring any penalty or forfeiture while the 
order shall be in force. 

Then follow more minute regulatious for 
those who propose to become brewers, &c. 


SELECT 
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NIGHT. 

By James Montcomery, Esq. 
{From ‘* Forget me Not,” reviewed p. 449.] 
N'GHT is the time for rest ; 

How sweet when labours close, 

Te gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repose ; 
Stretch the tired limbs and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 


Night is the time for dreams; 
The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is and truth that seems 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah! visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 


Night is the time for toil ; 
© plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield; 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sang or heroes wrought. 


Night is the time to weep; 
To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 
Hopes that were Angels in their birth, 
But perished young, like things of earth ! 


Night is the time to watch; 

On ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind, 


Night is the time for care ; 
Brooding on hours mis-spent, 
To see the spectre of Despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus midst his slumbering host 
Startled by Czesar’s stalwart ghost. 


Night is the time to muse ; 
Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 
Descries athwart the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 
Night is the time to pray; 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away, 
So will his followers do ; 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 


Night is the tirwe for death; 
hen all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath 
From sin and suffering cease ; 
Think of Heaven’s bliss and give the sign 


To parting friends :—such death be mine ! 


Sheffield. 


THE POET’S STUDY. 
By Bernaro Barton. 
[Froin ** Forget me Not,” reviewed p.449.] 
H! not in ceiled rooms of state, 
Cumber’d with books the while, 
Would I the Muse’s influence wait, 
Or there expect her smile. 


A nook in some lone church-yard green, 
Fann’d by the summer breeze— 

The living and the dead between, 
Would more my fancy please. 


Not unto Fancy’s power alone 
Should such a scene appeal ; 
Its sober and its chasten’d tone 
My iumost heart would feel. 


The moss’d trunk of a scathed tree 
Should be my only seat ; 

And more than moral tomes to me 
That relique should repeat. 


There too in living leafy pride, 
Another tree should grow, 

Whose writhed branches far and wide 
Their welcome shade should throw. 

Those boughs, by whisp’ring breezes stirr’d, 
My canopy should be, 

And every gentle whisper heard 
Should tell a tale to me. 

A crystal brook should babble by, 
And to its bordering flowers 

Impart fresh loveliness of dye, 
And yet more fragrant powers. 

Behind me, half conceal’d from sight 
As shunning public view, 

The ivied church-tow’r’s humble height 
Should greet Heaven’s vaulted blue. 

A few low grassy mounds should tell 
Where slept the silent dead ; 

And there the modest heather-bell 
Should bend its graceful head. 

A guileless infaut too should stray 
Where those blue flowers might wave, 

And cull, perchance, a posy gay 
From off a parent’s grave. 

While o’er her head a butterfly, 
That type, with beauty crown’d, 

Of future immortality, 
Should lightly flutter round. 

My task is done :—who scorns my taste 
May paint me, if he can, 

A scene with gentler beauties grac’d 
For poet or for man. 


—o— 
MELANCHOLY. 
OH Thou! who dost, in silence and in 


tears, 
Move slowly forth beneath yon tender light, 
Where eve’s one star by Dian’s side appears, 
To lay thy woes upon the breast of night : 
Where 
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Where waves the cypress o’er some lonely 
tomb, 
To tread in sorrow, and to pause in pain, 
Since at each step doth mourn some trampled 
bloom, 
At every sigh some nightingale complain ; 
_ Why deem’st it holy 
To grieve, when grief can ne’er restore ? 
Because it makes thee grieve the more ? 
Thou pensive Melancholy ! 
Then with thy lips perfume earth’s aching 
flowers, {can give 
And warm with tears, since fond regret 
But useless sobs and unavailing show’rs, 
Which, all surviving, nothing e’er revive. 
Go! strew thy couch beside some lazy stream, 
Ofparched flags and sapless willow-boughs, 
Till poring thought repair her broken dream, 
And hope believe = on fancy still avows : 
*Tili once, once more, 
Visions, so sweetly sad, arise, 
That even Thou, but for thine eyes, 
May’st seem not to deplore ! 
Christ College, Cambridge, Nov.10. S. P. 
eG 


Lines occasioned ly visiting the Leasowes, 
and seeing the most favourite Spots of 
Shenstone but too much neglected. , 


HERE in cool grot and mossy cell 
The rural fays did whilom dwell; 

But now the mazy dance is o’er, 

The rill, the grove, delight no more ! 

Where are the traces of his hand, 

Who these delicious regions plann’d ? 

Where, where the variegated traits 

That gave new beauties to the sweets ? 

O swain! to whom ’tis giv’n to trace 

The beauties of this hallow’d place, 

To call those soft enchantments thine 

Which Shenstone’s genius did design, — 

Repair, repair ! 

Else Shenstone’s shade with due return, 

The rude neglect shall nightly mourn, 

And luckless seasons pay the scorn, 

That's cast on dear Maria’s urn ! T.H 


——e— 
Lines suggested on the spot where All Saints’ 
Church formerly stood, in the Township of 
Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire. 
HERE as I tread the site where stood of 
old [retrace 
The House of God,—my wand’ ring thoughts 
The time when Christians first began in 
faith 
To worship God aright ;—here pious H1its* 
Bent down in prayer the reverential knee, 
Imploring blessings from the Eternal Throne 
On village congregation, that the Word 
*« Might be like bread upon the waters cast, 
And might be found when many days were 
o’er.” 
* John Hills, D.D. Rector of All Saints, 
Fulbourn, was Archdeacon of Lincoln, Pre- 
bendary of Ely, and Vice-Chanccllor of the 


University of Cambridge in the year 1617. 
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Like bright Aurora’s beams Religion rose, 
And sheds its heav’nly ray of mercy mild 
O’er the dark mind of infatuated man ! 

It taught him from the sacred Book of God 
To spurn the dogmas of the Popish Priest, 
Whose God was this world’s Mammon,—he 

whose threat [sion, 


- Could awe the ignorant peasant to submis- 


Whose Anti-Christian cant the rich could 


spoil, 
And captive lead the world in ignorance ! 
T. 


— oe 
THE EVERGREEN. 
WHEN bleak November’s wintry blast 


Comes sweeping o’er the sylvan scene, 

And Autumn’s golden leaves at last 
In wide dispersion round are cast, 

Emerges then the Evergreen, 

Till then perhaps unsought, unseen. 
By smiling Flora’s veil conceal’d, 
In storms and tempests now reveal’d.— 
So humble Friendship unobtrusive, 

While we a prosp’rous course maintain, 
When fickle Fortune proves delusive, 

And Summer guests no more remain, 
Steals from the shade where unobserv’d it 


grew, 
And with unlook’d-for smiles the prospect 
checrs anew. G. C. 


Oo 
EPIGRAM 


On John Moore, Bumbailiff, who was once 
a Sailor. 


A PARADOX is Johnny Moore, 
All trade with him agrees; 
And tho’ he’s now upon the shore, 
He’s always on the seize / / 


~->— 
THE WITHERED ROSE. 


LADY ! see yon Rose is faded, 
A piteous sight! 

Once with pearly dew-drops laded, 
Heavenly bright! 

Now, alas! its bloom is vanish’d, 

Zephyr has its fragrance banish’d, 
Ambrosial flight ! 

Lady! mark, and well observe it, 
Like beauty’s ray, 

You may strive, you'll not preserve it 
From quick decay ! 

When even at its blooming height, 

*Tis transient as the meteor light, 
Which leads astray ! 


— 
IMPROMPTU 
On the Vanity of Human Wishes. 
A WISH is like a flake of snow 
When floating on the wintry storm ; 
Conceiv'd in dir—as wishes grow, 
Alike in substance and in Frm, TN. 
HISTO- 


T.N. 


T.N; 
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—@-— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

Ferdinand has again entered his capital, 
amidst shouts of ‘‘ Long live the Absolute 
King.” In our last we mentioned his depar- 
ture from Cadiz, and the arbi decrees 
subsequently issued. At Seville, on the 9th 
of October, he put forth a decree, ordaining 
thus : *‘A funeral service shall be celebrated ia 
all the churches of the monarchy for the re- 
pose of the souls of those, who, since the 
7th of March 1820, died in support of God's 
cause and mine.” He published another 
document, stating, among ether things, that 
«all those who exercise ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, shall prepare missions, which shall exert 
themselves to destroy erroneous, pernicious, 
and heretieal doctrines, and shut up in the 
monasteries, of which the rules are the most 
rigid, those eeclesiasties who have been the 
agents of an impious faction.” 

The Madrid onsite of 28th Oct. contains 
a proclamation, issued by Ferdinand at Se- 
ville ou the 22d, having all the semblance of 
& preparatory step towards revoking or mo- 
difying the decrees of Port St. Mary, 
Xeres, and Seville. His Majesty postpones, 
‘¢ till his arrival in Madrid, and till he is sur- 
rounded by the gravest and most enlightened 
of his counsellors, his final resolve touching 
the acts and the actors in the late revolu- 
tion;” but he ‘* has decided, that the prin- 
cipal delinquents who had placed themselves 
beyond the reach of pardon, should suffer 
the punishment to which their transgressions 
had rendered them liable.” 

A Letter from Madrid, of Oct. 17, says, 
“* Riego has been tried and condemned to 
death. Cavia was his Judge, the nephew of 
the Bishop of Osma, one of the Regents; 
and the crime in the Act of Accusation is 
the having voted, as a Deputy of the Cortes, 
the deposition of the King during his trans- 
lation to Cadiz, and the nomination of a Re- 
gency.” Riego was executed at Madrid on 
the 7th. The unfortunate man was carried 
to the place of execution in an ass’s pannier, 
doubtless as a mark of ignominy. 

All the Spanish Generals have capitulated. 
Mina, and several of those most implicated 
have left their Country for England or 
France. Many of the Cortes are in Lon- 
don. A letter from Gibraltar, dated Oct. 
16, says, “* We are crowded with unfortu- 
nate Spaniards, who have taken refuge here 
to escape the miseries of a dungeon, or the 
tortures of the Inquisition. Among them 
are upwards of sixty Deputies of the Cortes 
of the most distinguished, 2s Valdez, Alava, 
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and Infantes; Quiroga, Yandiola, Manre- 
nares, and Calatrava, are also here. There 
is a warm feeling among the inhabitants of 
the Rock in favour of these unsuecessfal pa- 
triots.”” 

We learn that it is « settled point that 
France is to continue the military occupation 
of Spain to a certain extent, and for » defi- 
nite object :—namely, until the Government 
of Ferdinand is entirely and firmly re-esta- 


GERMANY, &e. 

The activity of the Prussians in availing 
themselves of peace, by placing their towns 
in the most complete state of f - 
been most unremitting, i at thi 
moment. The eeeres reece of hacia 
briesten, at the confluence of the Rhine and 
Moselle, blown by the French, will be 
in a most formidable state. fortifiea- 
tions are on a igious scale. The town 
of Coblentz is fortifying. Three vast for- 
tresses have also been built at a mile distant 
from the town, to command the roads from 
France and — Similar operations 
are also going on with vigour at ; 
and in three can dh Gace ol be Get: 

letely finis The King of the Nethet- 
fands is also not inactive. He has built a 
fortress on one of the heights above Liege, 
which will contain several ghousand men. 
A second has been founded on an elevation 
commanding the road to the French fron- 
tiers; and ground where out _ a third 
on one of the hills ing the town. 

The number of Students at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen is one thousand four hur- 
dred and twenty, amongst whom are four 
princes; two hundred and seventy of them 
are occupied with theology, seven hundred 
and thirty with law, two hundred and twen- 
ty-five with medicine, and one hundred and 


ninety-five with eae and philology. 


A French woe a wary tay ver 
of the fury of the Turks against the Kk 
Christians. A priest called Christ has juss 
been crucified in mockery of his name. Af- 
ter being thus tortured several hours, and 

through the streets in the dress of a 
buffoon, he was daubed with pitch, and then 
burnt alive. 

SOUTH: AMERICA. 

A Treaty of Alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, between the States of Colombia and 
Buenos Ayres has beeu agreed to, im which 
they bind themselves to assist and support 
each other in maintaining ‘¢ their indeper- 


blis 
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dence of Spain and of all foreign dominion 
whatever.” The Foreign Minister of Co- 
lombia, in his late Report to the Congress 
at the commencement of the Session, stated 
that such Treaties were either in progress 
or concluded between all the several Spanish 
American States; and it appears that they 
are well calculated to perfect the stability of 
their common cause. The Republic of Co- 
lombia and the State of Chili have, by 
Treaty, stipulated not only mutual assist- 
ance, in case of attack from any Foreign 
Power, but also that the parties shall not 
eonsent to any demand in the shape of in- 
demnity or tribute, which Spain, or any 
other Nation iu her name, or representing 
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her, may seek to establish, as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of her sovereignty over 
her late colonies. 

WEST INDIES. 

A vessel arrived at Liverpool on Monday, 
bringing advices from Demerara to the 
17th September, at which time all was quiet, 
Twenty-three of the black insurgents had 
been executed, and the trials of others were 
proceeding. Smith, the missionary, was 
still in custody, and there was every appear- 
ance of proof being produced that he was 
the principal promoter of the insurrection. 
He preached to a large assembly of blacks 
on the evening previous to the intended 
massacre of the whites. 


> 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Report on the Condition of the Poor 
in Ireland, hes been laid before the publick, 
and clearly establishes the reality and extent 
of the distress in that unhappy country. The 
Committee have proved to demonstration, 
that “* the employment of the people of Ire- 
land and the improvement of their moral con- 
dition, is essentially necessary to the peace 
and tranquillity of that Island, as well as so 
the general interests of the United King- 
dom.” It would appear from the Report, 
that the distressed districts constitute half 
the country, and that one half of the entire 
population are supported by charity. A 
pretty clear estimate of the miserable poverty 
of these unfortunate beings may be formed 
from the fact, that in the County of Clare 
26,846 persons, most of them unfitted, from 
age or disease, to procure by labour the 
means of existence, have been supported at 
an expense of not quile one penny per diem. 
The Countess of Glengall, a lady of great and 
active benevolence, in her examination be- 
fore the Committee, described the labourers 
under the better sort of farmers in Ireland, as 
worse off than the slaves in the West Indies. 

The Irish papers describe many recent 
outrages; such as wanton burning of farm 
produce, and barbarous mutilations of cattle, 
&e. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Within the last ten years the progress of 
the Cotton Manufacture in this Couutry has 
been so rapid, that the annual consumption 
of cotton has increased, we believe, from 


250,000 to 1,000,000 of bags! At the 
present moment the seats of the cotton 
manufacture are in a state of the greatest 
activity, and the manufacturers, and other 
capitalists concerned in this important branch 
of the national industry, are progressively 
advancing in prosperity. The population of 
Lancashire, Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, &c. 


has also increased, and is increasing with 
surprizing rapidity, whilst the gigantic pro- 
gress of machinery and science is daily en- 
larging the prodigious productive power al- 
ready wielded by the Country. So long as 
markets can be found for the vast product 
of this scientific and mechanical power, the 
competition which it maintains with manual 
labour will not be felt by the working classes 
in all its severity. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to be sensible that, depending as 
she does upon Foreign markets for taking 
off the product of her manufactures, and 
continually enlarging, as she is, her manu- 
facturing population, England is collecting 
within her bosom the materials for an ex- 
plosion, which may one day be attended 
with the most alarming results. Even now, 
any derangement of our commerce, which 
should occasion a staguation for six months 
in the cotton manufacture, would produce a 
state of unbounded distress and of frightful 
danger. It is to the rising markets of 
South America, and to the growing demand 
for British cottons in the East Indies, that 
England can alone look for any increased 
demand that shall be at all commensurate 
with the progress of her productive power, 
and with the increasing number and energies 
of her great manufacturing population ; and 
for that, and other reasons, it is absolutely 
necessary she should exert all her strength, 
if need be, for frustrating projects, the exe- 
cution of which would have the effect of ex- 
cluding her commerce from the ports of 
South America. 

The commerce between Great Britain and 
the South American States has rapidly in- 
creased since 1817. In the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1817, the value of British goods 
exported to Buenos Ayres was 388,417/.; 
in the year ending Jan. 5, 1823, their value 
was 1,161,765/. The value of exports to 
Valparaiso in the year ending Jan. 5, 1818, 
was 32,7971.; while in the year ending Jan. 
5, 1823, their amount was 462,848/. 

Liverpool, 
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Liverpool, Oct. 22. This morning, at five 


o'clock, a fire was discovered in the ware- 
houses of Messrs. Booth, in Wapping. The 
engines arrived on the spot as soon as pos- 
sible; but all exertions to extinguish the 
flames were unavailing, and in two hours 
three warehouses were a heap of ruins. These 
buildings were the loftiest in Liverpool, 
being not less than 13 stories high. They 
contained nearly 240,000 bushels of corn, 
principally foreign, under the King’s lock, 
and valued at about 60,000/.; besides a 
great quantity of cotton and other goods. 
The total Icss, in buildings and commodities, 
is estimated at 150,000/. The premises, 
and the bulk of the goods, were, it is be- 
lieved, insured in different Fire-offices. 
Oct.24. A murder of a most atrocious 
and appalling description, committed in 
Gill's Hill Lane, near Batler’s Green, in the 
parish of Aldenham, Herts, has occupied the 
public attention during the last month. The 
investigation of this affair commenced at 
Watford, on Tuesday the 28th of October. 
Mr. Nicholls, a farmer, at Batler’s Green, 
gave information, that Philip Smith, farmer, 
of Kemp’s Green, had, on Friday evening, 
Oct. 24, about 8, heard the noise of a chaise 
coming down Gill’s Hill Lane, and shortly 
after, the report of a pistol, followed by deep 
groans. He was much alarmed and went 
home. On Saturday Nicholls had given 
him by two labourers a pistol which they 
had just found lying under the lane hedge, 
and the labourers told him, they had that 
morning seen two persons come at break of 
day down the lane, and go to the spot, where 
they continued grallling for about five mi- 
nutes, as if looking for something they bad 
lost. Information of this was immediately 
sent te Bow-street. Meanwhile the Watford 
Magistrates, Robert Clutterbuckand. Finch 
Mason, esqrs. displayed a most laudable acti- 
vity. They proceeded te Nichols’s house at 
Batler’s Green, and after some inquiries went 
to Probert’s cottage, and took Probert into 
custody ; and in the night arrested Thomas 
Thurtell at Probert’s cottage. They also 
sent warrants to town by Ruthven, the of- 
ficer, to arrest John Thurtell and Joseph 
Hunt, on suspicion of having committed the 
murder. On Wednesday, Ruthven brought 
J. Thurtell and Hunt to Watford. Mr. Noel 
attended the Magistrates, and informed them 
he suspected the person murdered was Mr. 
Weare, of Lyon’s Inn. The Magistrates 
then commenced a serious examination of se- 
veral witnesses. Thurtell, Hunt, and Probart 
were also examined ; after which Hunt made a 
confession; in consequence of which the 
murdered body (that of Mr. William Weare, 
of Lyon’s Inn) was searched for, and found 
ina pond within seven miles of Watford; 
the legs, which were quite naked, were tied 
together with some new cord, and the up- 
per part of the body was concealed in a sack 
tied on. Affixed to the sack was a hand- 
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kerchief containing stones. The body was 
conveyed, precisely in this state, to a public- 
house in the parish of Elstree, where the 
Coroner’s Inquest was held. 

The following embraces the material 

arts of Hunt’s confession. He commenced 
by describing a meeting some time since 
between himself and the prisoner John 
Thurtell, when the latter stated that the 
deceased, Mr. Weare, had won 300i, of 
him at play, by means of false catds, and 
that on being challenged with it, the de- 
ceased’s reply was, ** You dare not say a 
word about it, for you know you have de- 
frauded your creditors of that amount.” 
Thurtell then professed to Hunt ‘a determi- 
nation to be revenged. On the morning of 
the day when the murder took place, Hunt 
and J. Thurtell were together, when the 
latter purchased a pair of pistols (with one 
of which the bloody deed was perpetrated) : 
they afterwards dined together; and in the 
evening Thurtell left town in a gig, saying 
he was to meet a gentleman at Paddiugton 
Gate, who was going with him on a shoot- 
ing excursion into Hertfordshire. The same 
evening, about an hour after, Hunt accom- 
panied Mr, Probert to his cottage at Gill's- 
hill. When they arrived there they met J. 
Thurtell, who told them he had Mown out 
the deceased’s brains, and that the body lay 
behind a hedge in the lane. They then 
supped together at Probert’s; after which 
Thurtell produced the deceased's gold watch, 
and wanted them to go to look at the body, 
which he said was in a sack, but they would 
not go. They sat up all night; and about 
four o'clock in the morning Thurtell went 
out, brought the body across his horse’s 
back, and threw it into Probert’s fish-pond : 
on the same morning Haunt and Thurtell 
returned to town, On the Monday after 
they went down again to Probert’s, and on 
that night Thurtell removed the body in his 
gig from Probert’s premises, and threw it 
into a muddy marsh about four feet deep, 
where it was afterwards found. 

Probert expressed a decided wish to see 
the Magistrates; they went to him, and 
were with him for a considcrable time, and 
he confessed all he knew of the matter; that 
his hand did not commit the murder, and 
after it was perpetrated Thurtell threatened 
to murder him if he opened his lips upon 
the subject, and told him that he had picked 
ont seventeen persons of substance that he 
intended to rob and murder, and that the 
deceased was one of them. 

At the Coroner’s Inquest, which was held 
on Friday and Saturday, after the collateral 
evidence had been gone through, the _pri- 
soner Hunt was called in. His whiskers had 
been shaved off, and he came forward appe- 
rently not much affected by his situation, 
The Coroner said, ‘‘ We are willing to re- 
cejve any statement you may give us, but 
we do not ask you to commit yourself in 

any 
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avy way whatever before this Jury.” He 


viotion of Thomas Thurtell’s innocence of 
the der; but he was detained on a 





then gave 8 statement, in a cool, collected, 
and precise manner, occasionally sighing 
heavily, as he paused for it to be written 
down; the material substance of which is 
detailed before. The Corouer then put va- 
rious questions to Hunt, ones out of his 
evidence, from which the following addi- 
tional facts came out: Gl. were given to 
Hunt, and 6/. to Probert, by Thurtell. 
When asked for what, Hunt said it was 
given him for his professional duties, that 
is, singing to him amd his company. He 
afterwards acknowledged that it was their 
share of the money found on Mr. Weare. 
After Thurtell called him and Probert out, 
and told them of the diabolical murder he 
had committed, they all returned quietly to 
sing in the parlour, where they made merry 
during the evening! The sack was bought 
by Hunt, in Broad-street, Bloomsbury, near 

jnd-street, and taken to John Thurtell, 
who told him it was to put game in. He 
also purchased the cord, which he (Hunt) 
supposed was to tie it up with. Thurtell 
then took the money from a note-case, and 
afterwards threw it, with a brown purse, 
and « betting-book, into the fire. On Sun- 
day, Hunt, when at the cottage, wore a suit 
of cloaths belonging to the murdered man ! 
Mr, Weare’s other things were also given 
into Hunt’s charge.— bert being brought 
before the Jury, entered into a fall state- 
ment of his connexion with the Thurtells 
and Hunt. He denied having any know- 
ledge of the murder till informed by John 
Thurtell, or who was murdered. On asking 
who was killed, John Thurtell said, «It 
don’t matter to you, you don’t know his 
name, and never saw him; and if ever you 
say a single word about it, by G—d you 
shall share the same fate, for Joe and I 
(meaning Hunt and John Thurtell) meant 
to have had your brother-in-law that is to 
be (Mr. Wood), the other day, only that 
he ran so fast when he saw the house, aud 
e .” He also said, ‘*I have more to 
kill, and you will be one of them, if you 
don’t do what is right.” When Mrs, Pro- 
bert pressed Hunt and Thurtell to go to 
bed on the Friday, one of them replied, 
«« We have a good deal of night-work to do, 
and want to use ourselves to it.” Thurtell 
and Hunt threw the body into his pond.— 
Mr. Noel said, Hunt’s confession was dis- 

oved in man » and, upon proof of 
fis confession eng false, he riche still be 


promise to him 


the Magistrates, it appears, was on con- 
dition of his making a full and candid con- 
fession.]—The Coroner summed up the evi- 


my upon his trial.— 
y 


dence; and the Jury returned a Verdict of 
Witrot Morper against Joun Tuurterr 
as a principal, and against Hunt and Pro- 
BERT as accessaries before the fact. The pri- 
soners were conveyed to Hertford Gaol.— 
The Coroner and Jury expressed their con- 


charge of conspiring to set fire to his 
house, to defraud the County Fire Office. 

The body of the murdered man was closed 
iv @ coffin, and carried under a pall by six 
bearers to Elstree church-yard, and there 
buried at eleven o’clock on Saturday night. 

The prisoners are all well known on the 
town. Hunt is the brother to Mr. Hunt, 
the vocal performer at Covent-garden, and 
a short time since kept the Army and Nav y 
Coffee-house, in St. Martin’s-lane. The 
two Thurtells are sons to Alderman Thur- 
tell, of Norwich, a man of the highest re- 
spectability. Probert was formerly a wine- 
merchant, and has taken the benefit of the 
Insolvent Act. 

It is stated that an association of several 
desperate characters, comprizing, among 
others, the three prisoners committed to 
Hertford Gaol for the murder of Mr. 
Weare, had taken houses in Manchester- 
buildings and Cannon-row, situations which, 
from their contiguity to the Thames, were 
every way calculated for their atrocious in- 
tentions. Their avowed object was to in- 
veigle persons under simulated pret . 
who were known to be the bearers of sums 
worthy of plunder, to these abodes of mur- 
der, and there first to assassinate, and then 
despoil them of whatever property they had 
about them! The names of several per- 
sons have been mentioned as intended vic- 
tims to the villainous projects of this so- 
ciety of desperadoes ; but only one instance 
has fortunately occurred where the presence 
of a victim was obtained. John Thurtell, 
and a person named Wood, both paid their 
addresses to a Miss Noyes, sister to Mrs, 
Probert : the demoniacal jealousy of Thur- 
tell carried him to the resolution of mur- 
dering his rival; and, to further his inten- 
tions, a feigned letter was written, purport- 
ing to come from Miss Noyes, fixing an 
assignation with Wood at the very house 
alluded to in Manchester-buildings. It had 
been decided that Wood was to be mur- 
dered by Thurtell, and, as a silent and blood- 
less way of putting an end to him, a pair of 
dumb-bells were the weapons to be em- 
ployed. Wood, almost from instinct, be- 
came alarmed on first entering the house, 
and by a precipitate retreat saved himself 
from the fate that awaited him. 

Nov. 3. Owing to the tremendous storms, 
the books at Lloyd's this day exhibited the 
most extensive lists of losses and wrecks re- 
membered there for many years. A letter 
from Deal, dated Nov. 1, states that the gale 
from the N. N. E. was tremendous; several 
pieces of wreck have come on shore, and one 
vessel is known to have foundered on the 
North Sand Head. A number of vessels in 
the Downs lost their anchors and cables. A 
brig, with all on board, was totally lost at 
Sherrington, and another at Cromer, = 
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the exception of two of the crew, Sixteen- 
vessels were driven on shore near the Hum- 
ber on Friday, and several others were lost 
on the Norfolk and Suffolk coast on Thurs- 
day and Friday. . A Dover letter of Saturday 
states, that ten colliers are missing, and it is 
feared have foundered. Five vessels were on 
shore near Blakeney. A Scotch smack, 
name unknown, had also foundered, with all 
hands on board. Eleven vessels were driven 
on shore near Wells; two of them totally 
wrecked. Four vessels were driven on shore 
near Yarmouth. The Trusty, of Yarmouth, 
and the Freedom, of Poole, were on shore 
near Scarborough. The Lady Popham, 
Pickford, was lost on Saturday morning, on 
Margate Sands ; crew and passengers saved. 

Nov. 5. On the Corporation of Ply- 
mouth presenting Mr, Canning with the 
freedom of that borough, the Right Hon, 
Gentleman made a long speech, in the course 
of which he vindicated the policy which 
England had pursued towards Spain. Our ul- 
timate object was, he said, ‘* the peace of the 
world ;” but, ‘let it not be said,” he conti- 
nued, ** that we cultivate peace either because 
we fear, or because we are unprepared for 
war; on the contrary, if eight months ago 
the Government did uot hesitate to proclaim 
that the Country was prepared for war, if 
war should unfortunately be necessary, every 
month of peace that has since passed has but 
made us so much the more capable of exer- 
tion. The resources created by peace are 
the means of war. (Applause.) In che- 
rishing these resources, we but accumulate 
those means. Our present repose is no more 
a proof of our inability to act, than the state 

inertness and inactivity in which I have 
seen those mighty masses that float in the 
waters above your town, is a proof they are 
devoid of strength, and incapable of being 
fitted for action. You well know, gentle- 
men, how soon one of those stupendous 
masses, now reposing on their shadows in 
perfect stillness—how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism, or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing— instinct 
with life and motion—how soon it would 
ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage—how 
quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery—collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. 
(Long and continued thunders of applause.) 
Such is one of these magnificent machines 
when springing from its inaction into a dis- 
play of its might—such is England herself, 
while apparently passive and motionless she 
silently concentrates the power to be put 
forth on an adequate occasion. But God for- 
bid that that occasion should arise! Aftera 
war sustained for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury—sometimes single handed, and with all 
Europe arranged at times against her or at 
her side, England needs a period of tranquil- 
lity, and may enjoy it without fear of mis- 
cunstruction,” 
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LONDON AND ITS. VICINITY. 


SoMNAMBULISM. 

A remarkable instance of this affection of 
the nerves occurred on Sunday evening, 
October 5, toa lad named George Davis, 
sixteen years and a half old, in the serviee Of 
Mr. Hewson, Butcher, Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth. At about 20 minutes after 9 o'clock, 
the lad beut forward in his chair, and rested 
his forehead on his hands, and in ten mi- 
nutes started up, went for his whip, on 
his one spur, and from thence to the stable. 
Not finding his saddle in the proper place, 
he returned to the house and asked for it ; 
being questioned what he wanted with it, 
he replied to go his rounds. He returned 
to the stable, mounted his horse without 
the saddle, and was proceeding to leave the 
stable. It was with much difficulty and 
force, that Mr. Hewson, jun. assisted with 
the other lad, could remove him from the 
horse, his strength was great, and it was 
with difficulty he was brought in doors. 
Mr. Hewson, sen. coming home at the 
time, sent for me. I stood by the lad‘ 
quarter of an hour, during whieh time he 
considered himself stopped at the turnpike 
gate, and took sixpence from his pocket te 
be changed, holding out his hand for it, the 
sixpence was returned to him; he imme« 
diately observed, none of your nonsense, 
that is the sixpence again, give me my 
change; when threepence halfpenny was 
given to him, he immediately counted it 
over, and observed, none of your gammony 
that is not right, I want a penny more 
(making the fourpence-halfpenny, which was 
his proper change); then observing, give 
me my caster, meaning his hat, which slang 
terms he had been in the habit of using, 
and then began the motion of whipping and 
spurring, as if to get his horse on. His 
pulse at this time were 136, full and hard, 
no change of countenance could be observ~ 
ed, or any spasmodic affection of the muscles 
(the eyes remaining closed the whole of the 
time). His coat was taken off the arm, 
shirt sleeve stripped up, and I bled him to 
32 ounces. No alteration had taken place 
in him during the first part of the time the 
blood was flowing ; at about 24 ounces the 
pulse “began to decrease, and when the full 
quantity named above had been taken, they 
were at 80, a slight perspiration on the 
forehead. During the time of bleeding, 
Mr. Hewson, jun. related a circumstance of 
a Mr. Harris, Optician, in Holborn, whose 
son some years back walked out on the pa- 
rapet of the house, in his sleep: this boy 
joined the conversation, and observed, he 
lived at the corner of Brownlow-street. 


After the arm was tied up he unlaced one 
boot, and said he would go to bed; in ten 
minutes from this time he awoke, got up, 
and asked what was the matter (having then 


been one hour in the trance). A strong 
opening medicine was then administered, he 
went 
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went to bed, slept well, and the next day 
appeared perfectly well, excepting debility 
from the loss of blood, and operation of the 
medicine, &c. None of his family or him- 
self were ever affected in this way before. 
Additional Facts which occurred during 
the Trance-—When stripped, ke asked for 
his jacket, his coat was given to him, he 
observed this is not my jacket, it is my best 
coat, but never mind, 1 am behind my time. 
When he had put it on, he began the mo- 
tions of whipping and spurring; he was 
held in the chair by force, and his observa- 
tions were, “* to get out of his way, aud let 
go his horse; ah! damn you, wont you, I 
rill soon make you let him go. Goalong, 
Jack,” and whipped and spurred in motion, 
to make his horse restive and to kick, in 
order to get away ; observing again, ‘let go 
my horse’s tail, or I will soon make you.” 
He was then brought out of the parlour 
into the front shop, and was asked what 
orders he had; he then went through the 
regular list of all the customers living at 
Brixton, &c. which he had been in the 
habit of calling on, and named three pound 
of beef-steaks for one, chump end of loin 
of veal for another, leg of lamb for another, 
quarter of lamb for another, &c. as regularly 
as if he had been sent out ina morning ; he 
was then told to clean the shop, he stripped 
off his coat, and turned up his sleeves to 
begin washing the benches, and was obliged 
to be held to prevent his doing it. After 
two or three minutes, he observed, ‘* there 
is no pig’s victuals mixed up, let me go, 
when master comes home he will be angry 
at that.” I then observed to Mr. Hewson, 
if I had the boy on board ship, I would tie 
him up, and ropes end him. It was agreed 
that experiment should be tried; he was 
held by the arms in front, and Mr. Hewson, 
jun. (a stout young man) took a hand-whip, 
which he applied with all his force across 
the shoulders, but which did not appear to 
make any impression, although a dozen 
Jashes were applied. Immediately after this, 
the operation of Lieeding was had recourse 
to, and the conversation occurred as related 
before, during the time the blood was flow- 


ing. After the arm was tied up, Mr. Hew- 
son, jun. told him to take some lights toa 
customer; he answered he had taken them 
in the morning. He was then told by Mr. 
Hewson, sen. to take some more; that is of 
no use, he answered, I shall have to bring 
them back again: in three or four minutes 
from this he awoke, and getting up, wondered 
at the scene around him, but could not tell 
any thing of what had occurred, or be made 
sensible of having done anything; but re- 
collected having fetched in water, and of 
having moved from one chair to the other, 
in the kitchen, being the last two acts pre- 
vious to sinking into the trance. His eyes 
were several times opened by force, and the 
pupils regularly contracted and dilated, but 
he was not sensible to vision. It was ascer- 
tained from his mother, on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing, that twelve months previous he had 
been attacked with fever, which had affected 
his brain, and for which he had been sent to 
the Fever House at Battle Bridge, where 
his head was shaved and blistered. 

Query? whether this latter circumstance 
could have, in any way, affected the parti- 
cular nerves oppressed in this trance. 

Benjamin Rince, Surgeon, &c. 
No. 1, Bridge Road, Lambe th. 


—— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Nov. 3. A grand melo-dramatic spectacle 
was introduced, as an after-piece, called, The 
Cataract of the Ganges. It was magnificent 
in scenery, but destitute of plot, It has 
been repeated during the month. 

Nov. 18. Caius Gracchus, a tragedy, by 
the author of Virginius. It was well received, 
and announced for repetition. 

Covent GarDEN. 

Nov. 18. A new melo-drama, entitled 
Cortex. Itis the production of Mr. Planché, 
from the French opera of Pizarro. A fine 
stud of Norman hor-es was introduced, 
which were admirably managed. Although 
the plot is rather incongruous, the scenery 
was very beautiful, and some of the inci- 
dents striking. The piece has been fre- 
quently repeated with success. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

War-office, Oct. 24.—1st Royal Veteran 
Batt.: Col. the Hon, H. King to be Col. 
vice Major-gen. Kelso, dee. 

Oct. 26.—This Gazette contains his Ma- 
jesty’s permission to the 11th Foot to bear 
on their appointments, the words, ‘ Pyre- 
nees, Nive, and Orthes,” for their distin- 
guished services at those places. The 86th 
Regiment, the words, ‘* India and Bour- 
bon,” in similar testimony of approbation. 

War-office, Oct. 31.—23d Foor: Brevet 
Lieut,-col. F. Dalmar to be Major. 


Nov. 5.—Hon. F. R. Forbes to he Seere- 
tary of Legation at Lisbon; and P. Brown, 
esq. to be Secretary of Legation at Coyien- 
hagen. 

War-office, Nov 7.—14th Light Drag. : 
Lieut.-gen. Sir J. O. Vandeleur, K.C. B. to 
he Colonel, vice Earl of Bridgewater, dec.— 
39th Foot: Lieut.-gen. Sir G. Airey to be 
Colonel, vice Balfour, dec.—33d Ditto: Ma- 
jor J. Allen ta be Major.— Major Hon. R. P. 
Arden to be Lieut.-colonel of Infantry, viee 
Major-gen. Chabot, ret. 

Whitehall, Nov. 10.—John Clerk, csq. to 

be 
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be one of the Lords of Session in Scotland. 

Foreign-office, Nov. 14.—Visc. Granville 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of the Netherlands. 

War-office, Nov. 14,.—1st, or Gren. Reg. 
of Foot Guards : Major Hon. R. Clements to 
be Captain and Licut.-col.—2 ith Rez. of 
Foot: Lieut.-col. E, C, Fleming to be Lieut.- 
col.—74th Foot : Capt. R. Cruice to be Ma- 
jor, vice Arden, prom.—Brevet-Major Hon. 
J. Finch to be Lieut.-col. in the Army. 


Eccrestastical PrersrMents. 
Rev. Mr. Burgh to be Dean of Cloyne. 
Rev. R. Hood to be Dean of Kilmacdvagh. 
Rev. W. Venables Vernon, M.A. (son of the 
Abp. of York, ) Canon Residentiary at York. 
Rev. G. Wilkins, Normanton Prebend, in 
the Church of Southwell. 
Rev. Archd. Wrangham, Ampleforth Pre- 
bend, at York. 

Rev. T. Gaisford, Regius Professor of Greek, 
Caddington Major Prebend, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Henry Cotton, Killardry Prebend, at 
Cashel, with Vicarage thereof annexed. 
Rev. Charles Phillips, B. D. Treasurer and 

Canon in Cathedral of St. David's. 
Rev. C. Alcock, Empshott R. Hants. 

Rev. J. J. C. Adamson, St. Leonard’s Pa- 
rochial Chapelry, Padiham, Lancashire. 
Rev. W. Astley Browne Cave, B. A. Flixton 

Perp. Cur. near Manchester. 
Rev. C. H. Cox, St. Mary Magdalen V. Oxford. 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, R. New Church, Wynd- 
ham-place, Marylebone. 
Rev. J.R. Fishlake, Little Cheverel R, Wilts. 
Rev. James Clarke Franks, Huddersfield V. 
Rev. R.D.Freeman, Ardnageehy Liv. Ireland. 
Rev. J. Gatenby, Overton V. near York. 
Rev. J. Gedge, Humberstone V. Linc. 
Rev. J. Handcock, Tashinny Longford Liv- 
ing, Ireland. 
Rev. Mr. Hawkins, St. Mary V. Oxford. 
Hon. and Rev. H. Hobart, D. D. (Dean of 
Windsor,) Fulmer V. Bucks. 
Rev. J. Holdern, Shaw Perp. Cur. 
Rev.T.E.M.Holland,StokeBlissV. Herefords. 
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Rev. C. Hull, Terrington R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. J. Webster Huntley, Clanfield V. Oxford. 
Rev. J. Jones, Amlwch Perp. Cur. Anglesey. 
Rev. J. Kirk, Barrie Church, co. Fork. 
Rev. T. P. Lefanu, Abingdon R. Ireland. 
Rev, Beuj. Lefroy, Ashe R. Hants. 
Rev. R. Leicester, Hurlington V. Bedfordsh. 
tev. C. T. Longley, Cowley Cur. Oxon. 
Rev. W. H. Langley, Wheatley Cur. Oxon. 
Rev. J. M’Shane, Dunmanway Liv, Ireland. 
Rev.W.H.Neale,Chapl. to GosportBridewell. 
Rev. S. Payne, Ardagh Living, Ireland. 
Rev. T. Robinson, Milford V. Hants. 
Archd, St. Laurence, Balliviuny Liv. Ireland. 
Rev. R. St. Laurence, Miross Liv. Ireland. 
Rev. E, Smyth, Stow Mary’s R. Essex. 
Rev. J, G, Storie, Camberwell V. Surrey. 


Civit PrererMents, 


John Lord Carbery to be an Irish Represen- 
sentative Peer vice Lord Farnham, dec. 


D.D. Abp, 


Rev. Wyndham Knatchbull, 
Laud’s Professor of Arabic. 
Rev. John Warren, Rector of Caldicote, 
Hunts. to be Chancellor of Bangor Diocese. 

Earl Craven Recorder of Coventry. 

Rev. W. Knatchbull has taken his degree of 
D.D. Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Peter Elmsley, Principal of St. Alban's 
Hall, D.D. Grand Compounder. 

Rev. J. Lamb, B.D. (Master of Corpus 
Christi College,) Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University. 

Mr. C. O. Bartlett, Town Clerk of Ware- 
ham, vice T. Bartlett, esq. resigned. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed 
Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Middlesex :—Rev. D. Creswell, G. Aclom, 
T. Bryan, R. Broughton, B. Barnard, R, 
W. Cox, W. Davis, J. G. Fitzgerald, W. 
Franks, T. Hoblyn, W. Humby, S. Hoare, 
jun. W. Heygate, W. Medley, G. W. Mar- 
riott, T. Page, C. N. Palmer, W. Robin- 
son, R.Rich, W.G.D.'Tyssen, J. Walker, 
esquires ; Rev. J. Faithfull; J. A. Franks, 
G. A. Thursby, and R. Worsley, esquires. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Jan. 20. At Mocha, the wife of Capt. G. 
Hutchinson, Resident, a son. 

Mar. 11. The wife of Major Onslow, 4th 
Light Drag. a dau. 

April. 7. The lady of Gen, Sir T. Bris- 
bane, K. C. B. Governor of New South 
Wales, a dau. 

Lately. At Belmont, near Londonderry, 
the wife of James Major, esq. Barrister-at- 
law, a son—At Dublin, the wife of the Rev. 
C. Wolseley, 2 son.—At Dublin, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Ross, 4th Drag. Guards, a son 
and heir.—At Edinburgh, Lady Pringle, of 
Stitehel, a dau. At Paris, the wife of 
Arthur Annesley, jun. esq. eldest son of A, 
Annesley, esq. of Bletchington Park, 2 son. 


Sept.13. At Tottridge, the wife of P. 
Browne, esq. a dau.—19. At Bath, the wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Hunter, a son.—21. At 
Paris, the Countess of Airly, a son and heir. 
—At Monymusk, the wife of Robert Grant, 
esq. a son and heir.—24. The wife of Farmer 
Baily, esq. Hall-place, Kent, a son.—In 
Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. J. D. Boswall, 
R.N. a dau.—26. At Hampstead, the wife 
of T. Farrer, esq. a dau.—27. At Hanwell 
Paddock, the wife of Rev. Dr. Bond, a dau. 
—At Maxey Vicarage, the wife of Rev. Rich. 
Pearson, a dau.—At Knowlton Court, the 
wifé of Capt. D’Acth, a son.—28. At Taun- 
ton, the wife of Major Henry Nooth, a son. 

Oct.31. At Bushy, the residence of the 

Duke 
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Duke of Clarence, her Serene Highness the 
Duchess of Saxe Weimar, & son.—25. At 
the Rectory, Slimbridge, the wife of the Rev. 
J.H. Dunsford, a dau.—26. In Stanhope- 
street, the lady of the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, a son.—?27. At Montrose, the wife of 
‘the Rev. J. Dodgson, a dau.—2s8. At All 
Cannings Rectory, the wife of the Rev. T. 
A. Methuen, a son.—28. At South Lytchet 
‘Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. William Old- 
‘field Bartlett, a dau—29. At Cheswick 
House, North Durham, the wife of John S. 
Donaldson, esq. a dau.—31. Mrs. Frederick 
Pollock, of Bedford-row, a son.—At Sell- 
wood Park, Berks, Mrs. Geo. Simson, a son 
and heir. 

Nov. 1. At Ashprington House, near 


Totnes, the wife of Major-general Adams, 
a son.—The Lady Theodosia Rice, 9 son. 
—2. Mrs, David Pollock, a son.—5, The 
lady of H. Watts Russell, esq. M. P. a 
dau.—6. In the North Bailey, Durham, the 
wife of John Wetherell Hays, esq. a son.— 
The wife of John Smith, esq. Uplands, De- 
von, a daa.—7. In Chesterfield-street, May- 
fair, Lady Maria West, a son.—At Bre- 
ehin, the wife of John Guthrie, esq. banker, 
a dau.—In Queen-square, Mrs. G. Marriott, 
a son.—In York-place, the wife of Joseph 
Hume, esq. M. P. a dau.—The wife of M. 
Yeatman, esq. of Dorchester, a son and heir. 
—8. At Pimlico Lodge, Mrs. Elliott, a dau, 
—9. At Walthamstow, the wife of William 
Burnie, esq. a dau, 


—_ 
MARRIAGES. 


June 4. Horatio, only son of the late Sir 
J. Davis, to dau. of Sir Walter James.—Rev. 
J. P. Jones Parry, Rector of Edern, to Marg. 
dau. of W. M‘Iver, esq. of Liverpool. 

Aug. 7. S. G. Benyon, esq. of Ash-hall, 
Salop, to Caroline, dau. of J. Tharp, esq. of 
Chippenham-park.——12. Rev. E. James, 
Vicar of Liandyssil, to Louisa Margaret 
Evans, dau. of Rev. Maurice Evans, Vicar of 
Liangeler——16. Nath. Hooper, esq. of the 
Temple, solicitor, to Elizabeth, dau. of S. 
Saxon, esq. of Evercreech. 21. Richard- 
Cowan, son of J. Chambers, esq. of Lifford, 
to Caroline, dau. of late Rev. R. Warren, 
Rector of Tuam and Cong, and niece to Sir 
Gore Ouseley, A eeetais. Sy Jvuhn Butt, of 


Upper Seymour-street, to Mary, dau. of Rev. 
J. Bady, Rector of Whaddon, Wilts. 

Philip Duncombe Pauncefort Duncombe, esq. 
of Buckhili Manor, Bucks, to Sophia Fran- 
ces, dau. of late Sir W. Foulis, of Ingleby 


Manor, Yorkshire. 23. Congreve, son 
late Rev. C. Selwyn, Rector of Pixley, to Al- 
binia Frances, dau. of late H.C.Selwyn, esq. 
Governor of Montserrat. 

Sept. 1. H. Sparks Bowden, esq. of Brad- 
ninch, Devon, to Eliza Packman, dau. of late 
S. Sharpe, of Clapham-common. 10. 
Rev. H. Fendall, Vicar of Nazing, to Anne 
Catherine, dau. of Rev. John Johnson, Rec- 
tor of Great Parndon. 11. At Bathwick, 
Rich. Mansel, son of late Laver Oliver, esq. 
of Brill-house, Bucks, to Margaret Eliza, 
dau. of Rev. Millington Massey Jackson, of 
Warminster, and of Bangley-hall, Cheshire. 

John, second son of J. Smart, esq. of 
Trewitt House, to Mary Anne, dau. of late 
Rev. 'F. Gregory, of Henlow, Beds. 

16, At Nanwich, Rob. Grainger, esq. Cham- 
berlain to the King of Bavaria, and second 
son of E, Grainger, ~ of Ty'wysog, Deu- 
bighshire, to Countess Julia Franner.——18, 
At Lyndhurst, John Morant, esq. of Brock- 
enhurst, Hants, to Lady Caroline Augusta 
Hay, dau. of late Earl of Errol. 22. Mr. 


S. Boydell, of Islington, to Miss Jane Boy- 
dell Philpot, of Bethnall-green, both reja- 
tives of the late celebrated Ald. Boydell. 
29. At Berne, T. E. Beatty, esq. of Dublin, 
to Marg. dau. of E. Mayne, esq. late Judge 
of the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland. 
Lately. Wm. Pott, esq. of Bridge-street, 
to Mary, dau. of Sir Charles Price, bart. 
Oct. 6. Wm. son of G. Clayton, esq. af 
Lostock Hall, near Preston, and nephew of 
the late Lord Gardner, to Mary, dau. of E. 
Gorst, esq. of Preston. At Nether Win- 
chendon, Rev. C. Spencer, nephew to the 
Duke of Marlborough, to Mary Anne, dau. 
of Sir Scrope Bernard Morland, bart. M.P. 
——7. Major-gen. Carey to eldest dau. of 
W. Manning, esq. M.P. 11. At Kim- 
bolton, Evan Baillie, esq. of Dochfour, to 
Lady Georgiana, dau. of Duke of Manches- 
ter. 14. In Tralee, Capt. Richards, of 
Preventive Water Guard at Castletown, Bear- 
haven, to Miss Kirwan, dan. of late Dean of 
Killala. Rev. T. Rennell, Vicar of Ken- 
singron, to Frances Henrietta, dau. of Jos. 
Delafield, esq. 15. W. Sarsfield Rositer 
Cockburn, esq. M.A. of Exeter Coll. Oxford, 
only son and heir of Lieut.-gen. Sir W. Cock- 
burn, of Cockburn and Ryslaw, bart. to Anne 
eldest dau. of Rev. F. Coke, of Lower Moor, 
Herefordshire, Prebendary of Hereford—— 
20. Mr. T. Bourn, to Miss Mary Gray, both 
of Hackney. Mr. Thos. Evans, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of late Major Wingfield, both 
of Bath. 25. Count Constantine Fre- 
derick Woronzoff, Capt. in Grenadiers of 
Imperial Guard of Emperor of Russia, to 
Eliza, d, of S. Hayes, esq. of South Lambeth. 
_ Nov. 3. At St. James’s Church, Capt. 
Yeoman, R.N. to Charlotte, dau. of Sit 
Everard Home, bart.——4. Mr.Chas, Berry, 
of Carlisle-st. Soho, to Miss MaryAnneSwan, 
of Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq, 6. H. N. 
Daniel, esq. Roy. Artill. to Margaretta Lucy, 
only dan. of Sir Ludford Harvey, of Bed- 


ford-place. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Pore Pius VII. 

Aug. 20. At Rome, after a most 
eventful life of 83 years and 6 days, of 
which he bad governed the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church for the long period of 23 
years, 5 months, and 6 days, his Holiness 
Pope Pius VII. 

His original name was Barnabus Chia- 
ramonti. He was born at Cesena, in the 
Romagna, on the 14th of Aug. 1740 (not 
1742 as incorrectly stated in the alma- 
nacks). In April 1785 he was elected a 
Cardinal. 

This venerable personage was Bishop 
of Imola in 1796, when Buonaparte en- 
tered that town with his army; and the 
reception which the French experienced 
from the Prelate was so charitable and 
mild as to secure to the latter the favour 
of the Republican General, whose in- 
fluence was supposed to have been after- 
wards employed in promoting bim to 
the Popedom. Pius VI. died in capti- 
vity at Valence in 1798, at the advanced 
age of 82; but it was not till March 
1800, that it was found possible to pro- 
ceed to the election of his successor, 
when Cardinal Chiaramonti being chosen 
en the 14th, and his enthronization 
taking place on the 2!st. be assumed 
the name of Pius VII. He did not take 
possession of Rome itself till November 
1801, when a medal was struck there, 
with the inscription, Sol refulget. His 
occupation of the throne was marked by 
an act of liberality, in remitting to the 
distressed inhabitants of Pesaro their 
taxes. He also made many promotions, 
particularly conferring the honour of 
knighthood on the celebrated Canova. 
In the years 1800 and 1801 he caused 
no less than ten vacancies in the College 
of Cardinals to be filled up, among 
which was the nomination of his private 
secretary, Hereules Consalvi, whom be 
also appointed Secretary of State. In 
February 1802, be received at Rome 
with great pomp the body of his vene- 
rable predecessor, which Buonaparte 
caused to be transported thither, wishing 
to conciliate the good opinion of the 
Catholics. Steps indeed had already 
been taken by the First Consul to re- 
concile France to the Church of Rome, 
and with this view a Concordat was 
signed on the 25th of July 1801, and 
Pius VII. in September following sent 
Cardinal Caprara as his Legate a Latere 
to Paris; together with the Bull of ra- 

Gent. Mac. November, 1823. 


tification of the Coneordat. A new cir- 
cumscription of Dioceses was agreed 
upon, and the Legate was authorised to 
institute the new Archbishops and Bi- 
shops. On the 24th of May 1802 his 
Holiness delivered a remarkable allocu- 
tion on this subject in a secret Consis- 
tory. When Buonaparte assumed the 
Imperial title, be persuaded Pius VII. to 
come to Paris to crown him, The latter 
delivered an allocution on this subject 
on the 29th of October, 1804; left Rome 
on the 2d of November, and reached 
Fontainbleau,where Buonaparte received 
him in great state, on the 25th of that 
month. On the 2d of December the 
Coronation took place, and from this 
time Buonaparte, having obtained all that 
he wanted of the Pope, began to prepare 
for depriving him of all his power, “ At 
one time,” says he to Mr. O’ Meara, “ I 
bad in contemplation to take away all 
his temporal power, and make him my 
Almoner.” In the third volume of Las 
Cases’ Journal, Buonaparte is described 
as speaking in most contemptuous terms 
of the discussions which tok’ place on 
the part of the Pope with him at this 
period. He does not, however, state 
whether he gratified the Holy Father by 
solemnizing a regular marriage with the 
Empress Josephine. It is probable that 
he did, and that his subsequent mar- 
riage was consequently invalid, and his 
son illegitimate, though the mistaken 
pride of the House of Austria would ne- 
ver suffer this point to be fully investi- 
gated. 

On the 16th of May, 1805, the Pope 
reached Rome on his return, and was 
received with great joy by his subjects. 
Jn the course of 1807, Buonaparte having 
made many demands on Pius VII. with 
a threat of occupying his capital on non- 
compliance, the latter, on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary, 1808, published a solemn protest 
against such occupation. This was an- 
swered on the 2d of April following by a 
Decree, in which Buonaparte said, ** con- 
sidering that the Pope had constantly re- 
Sused to make war on the English, the 
provinces of Ancona, Urbino, and Ma- 
cerata should be annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy.” His Holiness sent a de- 
putation to pray that the rigour of this 
Decree might be softened, but Buona- 
parte replied to them,—*‘* Your Bishop 
is the Spiritual Chief of the Church, but 
1 am its Emperor :” and on the 17th of 

May, 
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May, 1809, he issued a Decree, annex- 
ing the Pontifical States to the French 
Empire. Pius VII. opposed to all these 
violences nothing but the purest Chris- 
tian humility, but he combined with it 
the most unbending firmness. He never 
would anathematize the English nation— 
he never would make war on them—he 
never would declare that they were the 
enemies of the Church. Buonaparte 
caused him to be seized by night, and 
dragged, at nearly 70 years of age, from 
Rome to Fontainbleau, where he was 
kept as a State prisoner until the 
downfall of the Tyrant in 1814, when 
he was immediately restored to his do- 
minions, and proceeded to revisit them 
without delay. His Proclamation at 
Cesena, on the 24th of May, on his re- 
turn, is highly interesting, and exhibits 
a mind of great strength at so late a pe- 
riod of life. The same day he once 
more re-entered Rome, in the midst of 
a population enthusiastically delighted 
at his restoration. He immediately em- 
ployed himself in re-organizing all the 
public institutions, and has ever since 
devoted himself unceasingly to the affairs 
of the Church, leaving the direction of 
civil and temporal affairs almost wholly 
to his Minister, Cardinal Consalvi. 

Pius VII. was admitted by Buonaparte 
himself to be mild and amiable; he 
abounded in real Christian charity; and, 
though so long subjected to the most 
unjust persecutions, never evinced the 
least symptom of a vindictive spirit to- 
wards his enemies ; whilst to his friends 
or benefactors, and particularly to the 
English Nation and Government, he al- 
ways testified the warmest gratitude. 

He was indeed greatly attached to the 
English, towards whom, on every pre- 
sentation at his Court, he manifested 
kindness. The Pope would never per- 
mit an Englishman, when he was pre- 
sented to him, to indulge in the well- 
known humiliating ceremony of kissing 
the great toe. This old relic of Popish 
superstition was, on these occasions, 
converted by the good old man into a 
cordial and affectionate embrace. May 
his successor show the same attachment 
and amiableness of character towards 
the English, as his late Holiness did. 

In adversity as well as prosperity, he 
had given the strongest proofs of his 
sincere attachment to the religion of 
which he was the head, mainly opposing 
the doctrines and institutions of what 
they denominate Hereticks. 

On the 29th of June, 1816, he issued 
a Bull to the Archbishop Gnezn, Pri- 
mate of Poland, against Bible Societies, 
which he termed in this Bull “ a crafty 
device, by which the very foundations of 
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religion are undermined,”—a “ defile- 
ment of the faith, most imminently dan- 
gerous to souls,”—aud a “* new species of 
tares which an enemy is sowing so 
abundantly.” See the original Latin 
Bull, together with a translation, in 
Gent. Mag. vol. LXxxvil. i. pp. 365-7. 
Ear or CAItrHness. 

Lately. At his seat, Barrogill Castle, 
near l'hurso, in his 57th year, the Re. Hon. 
James Sinclair, Earl of Caithness, Lord 
Berriedale, anda Baronet; formerly one of 
the representative Peers for North Bri- 
tain, in the Imperial Parliament, but re- 
tired in consequence of ill health ; Lord 
Lieutenant, co. Caithness, and Post Mas- 
ter General for Scotiand. He was cousin 
to John the 11th Earl, and was descend- 
ed from Alexander Sinclair, Esq. of 
Stempsters, second son of William 2d 
Earl of Caithness. He received some 
part of his education in the town of 
Elgin, co. Moray. 

His Lordship married 1784, Jane se- 
cond daughter of Colonel Alexander 
Campbell of Barcaldine, and niece to 
the Right Hon. Sir Jobn Sinclair, of Ulb- 
ster, Bart. and had issue the present 
Peer, and 8 other children; 5 sons, of 
whom the eldest died in 1202, and the 
others are now living; 3 daughters, two 
of which are married, and one died in 
1803. His Lordship succeeded to the 
title on the death of his cousin John, 
April 8, 1789. In 1802 he was appoint- 
ed Lieut.-colonel of the Caithness, Su- 
therland, and Cromarty Militia. 

By his Lordship’s premature decease, 
his family and friends have sustained an 
irreparable loss ; in every relative duty, 
as a husband, as a parent, as a friend, as 
a master, his virtues were eminently 
conspicuous ; and it may with truth be 
said, that he never lost a friend, and 
never bad an enemy. He had been for 
ten years a martyr to a severe and lin- 
gering illness, which he bore with the 
utmost resignation and composure. He 
is succeeded in his titles and estates by 
his eldest son Alexander, now Earl of 
Caithness. His amiable wife survives 
him. 

Countess OF DarTMoUTH. 

Oct. 4. Suddenly, at Ingastrie, co. 
Stafford, the seat of her father, aged 22, 
Frances-Charlotte, the amiable and ac- 
complished Countess of Dartmouth. 
She was eldest daughter of Charles 
Chetwynd, present Earl Talbot, and late 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by Frances- 
Tomasine Lambart, eldest daughter of 
Charles Lambart of Bean Park, in Ire- 
land, Esq. by Frances sister of Jobu 
Dutton, Lord Sherborne. She was boru 
Ma) 
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May 17, 1801, and on April 5, 1821, was 
married to William Legge Earl of Dart- 
mouth, 

Her Ladyship had been long in a de- 
clining state, and at her own especial 
request was removed, in the course of 
last week, from Sandwell, her seat at 
Handsworth, about four miles from 
Birmingham, to the residence of her 
Noble Father, the Earl Talbot, at Inges- 
trie, near Stafford. The considerate 
object of her Ladyship’s removal at this 
season was to afford accommodation for 
her uncle, the Bishop of Oxford, who 
was to have preached the Sermon at the 
Birmingham Musical Festival instead of 
Dr. Gardiner, and for a long list of dis- 
tinguished persons, who were wont to 
partake of ber Ladyship’s hospitality on 
these interesting occasions, Her death 
has necessarily involved in the deepest 
grief all those branches of her illustrious 
family, whose presence would otherwise 
have added splendour to the Birming- 
ham Festival. 

In person her Ladyship was amongst 
the tallest of our female nobility. 

Her remains, together with those of 
her infant son, Lord Lewisham, arrived 
at the family mansion in Berkeley- 
square, from Staffordshire, and on Oct. 
17, at eight o’clock, were removed for 
interment in the family vault, Trinity 
Church, Minories, in a very private 
manner, consisting of a hearse, contain- 
ing the two bodies, with six horses ; 
three mourning coaches and four, and 
the family carriage. The chief mourners 
were, the Earl Talbot, and his brother, 
the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Talbot. 





Viscount Powerscourt, 

Aug.9. Near London, aged 33, Ri- 
chard Wingfield, Viscount Powerscourt, 
of Powerscourt, co. Wicklow, and Baron 
of Wingfleld, co. Wexford. His Lord- 
ship was eldest son of Richard 4th Vis- 
count, by his first wife Catharine Meade, 
2d daughter of John first Earl of Clan- 
william, who died Feb. 7, 1793. He was 
born in September 1790. 

On the death of his father, July 19, 
1809, he succeeded to the title of Vis- 
count, &c. He married Feb. 6, 1813, 
Frances-Theodosia Jocelyn, eldest daugh- 
ter of Robert second Earl of Roden; and 
by her Ladysbip, who died on the 10th 
of May, 1820, had issue one son Richard, 
the now Lord, born in 1813. His Lord- 
ship had been recently elected one of 
the Irish Representative Peers, and was 
a strenuous friend of every endeavour to 
benefit his native country, to the Bible 
Society of which he lately gave 3001. 

This noble family were seated at 
Wingfield Castle, co. Suffolk, prior to 
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the Conquest; Sir Richard Wingfield, 
the first Viscount Powerscourt, was, for 
his eminent services, made Mareschal of 
Ireland by Queen Elizabeth; and by 
James the First, for his subsequent 
achievements, was twice joined in the 
Government of Ireland, and created 
Viscount Powerscourt in February, 1616, 
in that country, where the whole of this 
distinguished family have ever since con- 
tinued. The title became extinct in 
1634, on the Viscount’s decease, with- 
out issue; but it was conferred, in 1665, 
on bis male heir Foliot Wingfield, the 
second Lord, who also dying without 
male issue in 1717, the title again be- 
came extinct; but was renewed, how- 
ever, in 1743. 
Lorp YARBOROUGH. 

Sept. 23. At his seat, Brocklesby, 
Lincolnshire, aged 75, Charles-Ander- 
son-Pelham, Baron Yarborough, of Yar- 
borough, co. Lincoln, D.C. L. F. R.S. 
F.A.S. 

He was eldest son of Francis Ander- 
son of Manby, co. Lincoln, Esq. by Elea- 
nor, daughter of Thomas Carter, of 
Bossavern, co. Denbigh, Esq. ; and on 
the 4th of July, 1793, received the de- 
gree of D.C. L. from Oxford. He was 
born July 3, 1749; married July 22, 
1770, Sophia, daughter and sole heir of 
the late George Aufrere, Esq. of Chelsea; 
and by her, who died Jan, 25, 1786, had 
issue Charles-Anderson, who succeeds 
his Lordship, and 6 other children, 1 
son, and 5 daughters, all of whom were 
married, and now living, with the ex- 
ception of Caroline and Lucy. His 
Lordship while Mr, Pelham, commenced 
his political career by representing the 
town of Beverley in 1768, From 1774 
till he was ennobled on the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1794, he represented the county 
of Lincoln. He assumed the name of 
Pelham, in compliance with the will of 
his great uncle, Charles Pelham, of 
Brocklesby, co. Lincoln, Esq. 

His Lordship will long be regretted 
by a numerous tenantry, to whom he 
was a kind and indulgent landlord. He 
is succeeded in the title by his eldest 
son, Charles-Anderson Pelham, now 
Lord Yarborough, one of the Members 
in Parliament for Lincolnshire, which 
will occasion a vacancy in the represen- 
tation for that county. 





Lorp Napier, 

Aug. 1. At Dacre-lodge, Middlesex, 
the Right Hon, Francis Napier, Lord 
Napier, of Merchistoun, N. B.a Baronet 
of Nova Scotia, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Selkirk, one of the sixteen 
Representative Peers of Scotland ; and 
D.C.L. 
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D.C.L. His Lordship was the only son 
of William 6th Lord Napier, descended 
from the ancient Thanes of Lennox, by 
Maria-Anne, 4th daughter of Charles 
8th Lord Cathcart; was born Feb. 23, 


1758; succeeded his father, Jan. 2, 17753: 


married April 13, 1784, Maria-Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-General Sir 
John Clavering, K. B. by Diana West, 
daughter of John Ist Earl of Delawar; 
by whom he bad issue William-John, a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, who suc- 
weeds, and 9 other children, 6 daugh- 
tera (of whom 5 are now living, 2 mar- 
ried), and 3 sous. 





Lorp Bayninc. 

Aug.2. At Winchester, Charles-Fre- 
derick-Powlett Townshend, Baron Bayn- 
ing of Foxley, co. Berks, M.A. He was 
the eldest son of Charles Townshend, 
Esq. ereated Baron Bayning, Oct. 27, 
1797 (by Annabella, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Smyth, by Annabella, only 
daughter of William Powlett, Esq. by 
Annabella daughter of Charles first Earl 
of Tankerville) ; and grandson of the 
Hon. W. Townshend, 3d'son of Charles 
2d Viscount Townshend (by Elizabeth 
Pelham, sister of Thomas Duke of New- 
eastle), Aid-de-Camp to the King. He 
married Henrietta, only daughter of 
Lord William Powlett (2d son of Charles 
Duke of Boulton), by his 2d wife Anne, 
eldest daughter of Anne, in her own 
right Viscountess Bayning. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 29, 1785; 
and succeeded his father May 16, 
#810; and is himself succeeded by his 
only brother, Henry-George-Powlett, 
a Colonel in the army. 





Dowacer Lapy TremPLetown. 

Lately. At her house in Portland- 
place, after a long illness, Elizabeth, 
Dewager Lady Templetown. She was 
sister of Sir Edward Boughton, of Law- 
ford Hall, Bart. 8th Baronet of the fa- 
mily, and 3d daughter of Shuckburgh 
Boughton of Poston Court, co. Hereford, 
Esq. eldest son of Sir William, 4tb Ba- 
ronet, by his 2d wife Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Shuckburgh, Bart. by 
Mery daughter of the Hon. Algernon 
Greville, by Mary daughter and coheiress 
of Lord Arthur Somerset. She married 
Clotworthy, Ist Lord Templetown, co. 
Antrim, before his creation as a Baron, 
Aug. 3, 1776, who died April 16, 1785; 
aud had issue John-Henry, who suc- 
ceeded his father in the Barony, and 
who was afterwards created a Viscount ; 
and G other children, 2 sons both living, 
and 4 daughters, one of whom died 


young ; and two are married, 
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LaDy DUCKINGFIELD. 

Oct. 29. At the family seat, Stanlake, 
Berks, in ber 68th year, Katherine, the 
wife of Sir Nathaniel Duckingfield, Bart. 

She was a sister of John Ward of 
Squerries, co. Kent, Esq.; married Sir 
Nathaniel Duckingfield, Bart. Lieut.- 
colonel of the Windsor Forresters, in 
1783, and had issue 7 children, 6 sons, 
3 of whom only now are living, and one 
daughter. One of the sons, Charles, 
Captain 7th Light Dragoons, was wreck- 
ed Jan. 22, 1810, on the Manacle Rocks, 
near Falmouth, in the Despatch trans- 
port, on his return from the campaign 
in Spain, where he had distinguished 
himself much to his honour. 





Srr Cuartes Hastines, Bart. 

Sept. 30. At Willesley Hall, eo. Derby, 
aged 72, General Sir Charles Hastings, 
Bart. Colonel of the 12th Foot. He was 
a natural son of Francis tenth Earl 
of Huntingdon, who died October 2, 
1790, unmarried ; was born March 11, 
1752. June 2, 1788, he married Parnell 
Abney, daugbter and sole heiress of T. 
Abney, of Willesley Hall, co. Derby, 
Esq. who was son of Sir T. Abney, Knt. 
one of the Justices of the Common Pleas; 
by whom he had issue, 2 sons living, 
and 1 daughter died young. 

On the @2ist of July, 1798, he was 
promoted from the rank of Lieut.-colo- 
nel of the Gist Foot, to be Colonel in 
the army, and the same day further 
promoted to the rank of Major-General 
in the army. On the Ist of October, 
1803, he was appointed a Lieut.-general 
inthe army. On the 25th of Feb. 1806, 
he was created a Baronet, of Willesley 
Hall. In 1813 he was appointed a Ge- 
neral in the army. 

He was Lord of the Manors of Willes- 
ley and Packington. His father be- 
queatbed him landed property in Pack- 
ington and Ashby to the amount of 
20002. a year. 

Hon. Lapy Hare. 

Sept. 11. In the prime of life, at 
London, Anne-Elizabeth, 2d wife of Sir 
Thomas Hare, Bart. of Stow Hall, Nor- 
folk. She was daughter of the late 
Thomas Lord Graves of Thankes, Tor- 
point, and sister of the Right Hon. Lord 
Graves of Bishop’s Court, near Exeter ; 
was married to Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. 
then Thomas Hare, Esq. which name 
he had taken by Act of Parliament in 
1791; and who was created a Baronet 
Oct. 3, 1818, thus reviving the Baro- 
netey of the Hare family in their repre- 
sentative. She had issue two ehildren, 


Thomas, and Elizabeth-Anne, both living. 
Sir 
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Sir Aran CuHamsre, Knr. 

Sept. 20. At the Crown Inv, Harro- 
gate, in his 84th year, Sir Alan Chambré, 
Knt. late one of the Judges of bis Ma- 
jesty's Court of Common Pleas. He 
was of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 1796 he was elected Recorder of Lan- 
caster, which appoinment he resigned 
in 1799, and was succeeded by W. L, 
Hubbersty, Esq. In 1800 he was ap- 
pointed one of the Judges of the Court 
ef Common Pleas, which he resigned in 
1816, and was succeeded by Mr. Justice 
Park.—The remains of this venerable 
Judge were removed from Harrogate, for 
interment in the family vault at Kendal, 
Westmoriand. 





Ricut. Hon. Natuaniet Bonn. 

Oct. 8. At his seat in Dorset, after a 
leng illness borne with fortitude and re- 
signation, the Right Hon. Nathaniel 
Bond, one of his Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, a King’s Council, and a Bencher of 
the Inner Temple ; son of the late John 
Bond, Esq. of Kingston Hall, co. Dorset, 
who had about half the houses in the 
borough of Corfe Castle, which he him- 
self represented in 1790. 

Being designed for the bar, after the 
necessary preliminary education at Win- 
chester and Cambridge, he was entered of 
the Inner Temple. He practised for some 
time, both in the King’s Bench, as well 
as on the Western circuit, and obtained 
a silk gown. 

He was many years M. P. for Corfe 
Castle. During Lord Sidmouth’s admi- 
nistration, he had a seat at the Board 
of Treasury, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed Judge Advocate of the Army, 
which offices he discharged with the 
highest credit to himself and advantage 
to the public, till a failure of bealth 
induced him successively to resign them. 

In 1802 he delivered his sentiments 
at large, relative to the Definitive Treaty. 

In 1803 he took an active part rela- 
tive to the Nottingham election, and 
also on the Nottingham Police Bill; and 
in 1804 his name appears with that of 
the Addingtons, Mr. Fox, &c. &c, on 
the division of 221 to 181, against the 
National Defence Bill, which was the 
first measure of Mr. Pitt’s administration. 

On the 8th of April, 1805, Mr. Ad- 
dington and many of his friends having 
in the mean time joined the new admi- 
nistration, we find Mr. Bond voting in 
favour of Mr. Pitt’s amendment to Mr. 
Whitbread's criminatory motion against 
Lord Melville. 

On Jane i!th, after Lord Melville, at 
the conclusion of a speech of eonsi- 
derable length, had withdrawn, and Mr. 
Whitbread had, in compliance with his 
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former notice, moved an impeachment 
against him ‘ for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours,”’ Mr. Bond arose, to pro- 
pose an amendment, the purport of which 
was, * that the Attorney General be di- 
rected to commence a criminal prosecu- 
tion against Henry Viscount Melville, 
for certain offences alleged against him, 
in the report of the Select Committee ; 
and that this officer in the mean time 
be directed to stay proceedings in the 
civil suit.” 

On this occasion, he went at large 
into the evidence. adduced against the 
noble Lord, and commented on what he 
had said in justifieation. The member 
for Corfe Castle allowed ** that the guilt 
of the noble Viscount bad been rendered 
more apparent by the proceedings of the 
Select Committee, but he deprecated 
the mode recommended by the represen- 
tative for Bedford, as being tedious on 
one hand, and expensive on the other, 
quoting the trial of Mr. Hastings as a 
case in point, which ought to be blotted 
out of the annals of this country.” 

On a division, the original motion, as 
proposed by Mr. Whitbread, was lost by 
a minority of 77, and the amendment 
carried by a majority of 9. 

Mr. Bond was a man of learning, elo- 
quence, and the strictest principles of 
honour. His manners were polished and 
engaging, and few men have died more 
universally or more deservedly beloved 
and lamented. 

Hon. Mrs, STAPLETON, 

Oct. 15. At Grey’s Court, Oxford- 
shire, aged 32, the Hon. Maria-Wynne 
Stapleton, second daughter of Henry 
Bankes, Esq. M. P. of Kingston-hall, 
Dorsetshire, and wife of the Hon. Tho- 
mas Stapleton, eldest son of Baron Le 
Despencer. 

Amiable in her disposition, and exem- 
plary in her conduct, she exhibited a 
pattern of feminine benignity and virtue 
rarely equalled. The warmth of her 
frievdship, and the exertions of her be- 
nevolence, those ean best describe who 
felt and sbared them. Possessed of a 
cultivated understanding, pious. without 
pretence, and charitable without osten- 
tation, she displayed the dignity of her 
sex without the pride of rank, or the 
slightest admixture of personal vanity ; 
and to all those mental energies, which 
qualify human beings for the more active 
duties of the world, she added all the 
charms and graces of social and domestic 
life. All that is now left to her discon- 
sulate busband, relatives, and friends, 
is to bear the loss of one so excellent, 
and consequently so well fitted for a bet- 
ter state, with patience and resignation. 


Her 
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Her remains, with those of her infant 
daughter, were conveyed from Grey’s 
Court, about noon on Saturday the 25th 
inst, in a manner suitable to the mourn- 
ful occasion, and accompanied by the 
carriages of the principal nobility, gen- 
try, and clergy in the neighbourhvod, 
with the tenantry of Lady Stapleton, 
They were afterwards deposited in the 
family vault, on the North side of the 
chancel of Grey’s Church, under the 
superb monument erected there to the 
memory of the Lord Treasurer Knollys 
and his Lady, by their son and heir the 
first Earl of Banbury. 





GENERAL NisBet BALFour, 

Oct. 10. At Denbigh, co. Fife, at an 
advanced age, Nisbet Balfour, Esq. Ge- 
neral in the army, and Colonel of the 
39th Foot. He entered the service as 
an Ensign in the 4th Foot, in 1761, ob- 
tained his Lieutenancy in 1765, and his 
cowpany in 1770. He was at the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill in 1775, and wounded, 
in the action at the landing on Long 
Island, at the capture of Brooklyn, and 
at the taking of New York in 1776, on 
which occasion he was sent home by 
the Commander-in-Chief with de- 
spatches, and received, in consequence, 
the brevet of Major. He was present in 
the action near Elizabeth Town, in the 
Jerseys, in the spring of 1777, in the 
engagements of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, at the siege of Charlestown, 
and served under Lord Cornwallis part 
of the campaign after the surrender of 
the latter place. He was appointed 
Lieut.-colonel of the 23d Foot in 1778, 
and Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the 
King in 1782. He served part of the 
campaign in 1794 in Flanders and Hol- 
land; received the rank of Major-General 
12th October 1793; the Colonelcy of the 
39th Foot, 2d July, 1794; the rank of 
Lieut.-general Ist Jan. 17983; and that 
of General the 25th Sept. 1803. 

General Nisbet Balfour had never been 
on half-pay. 

Cart. Aucustus BULSTRODE. 

At Worcester, in the 45th year of his 
age, Augustus Bulstrode, Esq. late Cap- 
tain in his Majesty’s 66th Reg. He em- 
barked in the summer of 1811, to join 
the 2d battalion of his Regiment, then 
in the Peninsula, where he continued till 
he was desperately wounded, in the Py- 
renees, Dec. 13, 1813. On his return to 


England, on account of his services, and 
the extraordinary severity of his wound, 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
allow him a double pension for life. 
Capt. Bulstrode was the most perfect 
gentieman in his manners; he had seen 
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much of the world, and mixed in the 
best Society. He possessed a highly-cul- 
tivated musical taste, united to the must 
finished execution on the violin. 

He married, Jan. !2, 1808, Charlotte 
youngest daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Lister, of Armitage Park, co. Stafford, 
Esq. (uncle to the present Lord Ribbles- 
dale). But his Lady died Nov. 19, in 
the same year, leaving no surviving 
issue. The late George-Gardener Bul- 
strode, Esq. of Worcester, and the sub- 
ject of the present article, were the last 
male descendants from Sir Richard Bul- 
strode, Knt. who died Oct. 3, 1711, at 
the extraordinary age of 101 years. The 
former was descended from Sir Richard’s 
first wife, who was daughter of Edward 
Dineley, of Charlton near Evesham, co. 
Worcester; the latter from the second, 
a daughter of M. Samford, Envoy to the 
Court of England from the Duke of 
Newbourg, afterwards Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine. 





Rev. Epmunp Cartwricnt, D.D. 

Oct. 30, The Rev. Edmund Cart- 
wright, D.D. F.R.S, and F.R.L.S. He 
was the fourth son of William Cart- 
wright, of Marnham, co. Nottingham, 
Esq. born in 1743. He first entered at 
University College, from whence be was 
elected a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was early distinguished by 
his literary talents, and published; in the 
year 1762, an Ode on the birth of his 
present Majesty. Of his poetical pro- 
ductions, the most popular was, ** Ar- 
mine and Elvira, a legendary tale,’’ 
which has gone through several editions, 
and which will be long read and admired 
for its pathos and elegant simplicity. 
For several years he was a principal con- 
tributor to the Monthly Review, and 
some of its most interesting articles be- 
tween the years 1774 and 1784, are of 
his composition. 

But the most lasting monument of his 
fame is founded upon bis mechanical 
discoveries, which have greatly contri- 
buted to the commercial prosperity of 
the country. The application of ma- 
chinery for the purpose of weaving is of 
his invention, for which be took out a 
patent in the year 1786, Having at 
that time to struggle against the cla- 
mourous opposition of the working me- 
chanics, and some of the manoafacturers 
who had adopted bis invention, being 
deterred from using it not merely by 
the threatening of incendiaries, but by 
the actual burning to the ground of a 
newly-erected manufactory for the re- 
ception of 500 looms, where 30 only had 
been set to work, an entire stop was 
then put to the use of his invention, 
and 
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and his patent elapsed before he had 
reaped the benefit which was due to 
him. Soon after the expiration of his 
patent, the invention came into general 
use: the consideration of the immense 
advantage which the country derived 
from it, together with the loss which he 
and his family sustained in bringing it 
to perfection, induced Parliament in 
1210, to make him a grant of ten thou- 
saud pounds. He also took out patents 
for combing wvol and making ropes by 
machinery, and was the author of many 
improvements in arts, manufactures, 
and agriculture, for which he received 
various premiums from the Society of 
Arts, and Board of Agriculture. 

It being presumable, that the patent 
of a Mr. Hulls, early in the last century, 
for a steam-boat, which had long sunk 
into oblivion, was as unknown to him as 
it has been till very lately tothe publick, 
it may be affirmed that the idea of pro- 
pelling carriages on land, and vessels on 
the water by steam, was also one of his 
inventions, The writer of this short 
memvir saw, upwards of 30 years ago, 
his plan of a steam-vessel, which was 
afterwards communicated to an Ame- 
rican engineer with whom he was inti- 
mate, who introduced it in the United 
States. It is to be hoped that a person 
to whose inventive genius posterity is 
under such obligation, will find an 
adequate historian: and that while we 
pay the willing tribute of our admira- 
tion to these who render their country 
feared and powerful, we do not withhold 
it from him who has so greatly contri- 
buted to its prosperity, and to the en- 
couragement of its arts and industry, 

Dr. Cartwright was married first, to 
Alice daughter of Richard Whitaker of 
Doncaster, Esq. by whom he has left 
one son and three daughters; and, se- 
condly, to Susanna, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Kearney, who survives him. 


Arcusisuop Troy. 

May 10. Afier an illness of some 
weeks, at his house in Cavendish-row, 
the venerable and learned Doctor John- 
Thomas Troy, Titular Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin. He was a Bishop 
forty-seven years, and filled the Metro- 
politan See thirty-seven. Doctor Troy 
was born in the City of Dublin, in July, 
1739,—appointed Bishop in December, 
1776, consecrated the following year, 
and translated to the Archdiocese of 
Dublin in 1786. He possessed a sound 
understanding, extensive information, 
and great virtues. The whole of his 
long life was exclusively devoted to the 
duties of his sacred calling. He was 
aged 83 years and ten months. As a 
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mark of respect to his memory, it was 
resolved that his funeral should be a pub- 
lic one.—He made himself conspicuous 
many years ago by a prosecution against 
the proprietors of the Antijacobin Re- 
view, fur a supposed libel, in which be 
gained a verdict, with 50/. damages. He 
published * A Pastoral Letter,addresed to 
the Catholics of his Diocese,” 8vo. 1793. 
Dr. Hawortu. 

May 2. At his house in Red Lion- 
square, Doctor Adrian-Hardy Haworth, 
formerly of Little Chelsea, but lately of 
Cottenham, near Beverley, Yorkshire, 
F.LS. President of the Etymological So- 
ciety. He was the author of some papers 
in the Transactions of the Societies to 
which he belonged, and of the following 
publications: ‘Observations onthe genus 
Mesembryanthemum,” 8vo, 1794.—* Le- 
pidoptera Britannica,” 8vo, 1804.—* Sy- 
nopsis Plantarum succulentarum, cum 
Descriptionibus, Synonymis, Locis, Ob- 
servationibus Anglicanis, Culturaque,”’ 
6m. 8vo, 1812. 





Rev. JoHn PALMER. 

May 15. At Enon Cottage, Shrews- 
bury, aged 55, the Rev. John Palmer, 
upwards of 26 years Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Chapel in that town. Mr. P. in 
1817, preached, and afterwards publish- 
ed, a sermon on the death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales. A copy was 
presented to the Prince Regent, which 
his Royal Highness very graciously re- 
ceived, and ordered Sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field to express his acknowledgment to 
Mr. Palmer. 

He was fond of mechanical pursuits, 
and made many experiments on Suspen- 
sion Bridges, fur which he obtained a 
patent. His residence, to which he gave 
the name of “ Enon Cottage,” was of 
his own construction, and from its sin- 
gular and romantic appearance, bas em- 
ployed the pencil and the pen. 

** Near Salop Castle’s antiquated pile, 

A lonely cottage stands in humble style, 

The Rev’rend Palmer’s seat, a man sin- 
cere ; 

Belov'd by many a Christian pilgrim 
near ; 

Airy and pleasant is the fav’rite spot, 

On which this sound Divine has built his 
cot.”—Enon Cottage, a Poem, 





GeorceE Harrison, Esq. 

In our Obituary for 1821, we omitted 
to notice the death of George Harrison, 
Esq, jate Clarencieux King of Arms; we 
are therefore gled to avail ourselves of 
an opportunity of stating some particu- 
lars of a man, whose long life was mark- 
ed by a gentlemanly suavity of manner, 
which 
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which produced him the respect of all to 
whom he was known. 

George Harrison, Esq. was the second 
surviving son of William Harrison, Esq. 
by Sarah daughter of John Wale of Lon- 
den, and was born Sept. 15, 1740. On 
the 6th of May 1767, he was appointed 
Blue-mantle Pursuivant of Arms; and at 
the installation of the late Admiral Sir 
John Moore, Bart. as Kuighbt of the Bath 
in 1772, Mr, Harrison served as one of 
his Esquires. In November 1774 he be- 
came Windsor Herald ; on the 22d May, 
1784, Norroy King of Arms ; and March 
19, 1803, he succeeded Thomas Lock, 
Esq, as Clarencieux King of Arms. This 
office Mr. Harrison beld until a few 
months before his death; when, con- 
scientiously feeling that the debilities of 
age rendered him incapable of fulfiiling 
his public duties, he very properly re- 
signed his situation of King of Arms, in 
which Sir George Nayler, Knt. the pre- 
sent Garter, was his successor. 

Mr. Harrison married, in March 1788, 
Anne the daughter of Michael Feuwick 
of London, Merchant, and widow of 
George Bishop, Esq. of Sydenham in 
Kent, who died April 12, 1807, and was 
buried in the vault of her family in the 
Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in Lom- 
bard-street. Mr. Harrison died without 
issue on the 16th of April, 1821, and 
was interred at Henden, having been a 
member of the College of Arms for 
neatly 54 years, thirty-seven of which he 
was its Treasurer. 

Mr. Harrison was descended from a 
very respectable family; his great-grand- 
father Edward Harrison, Esq. of Pon- 
der’s End, in Middlesex, was the son of 
Robert Harrison of Enfield, in that 
county, by Mary sister of William Coker 
of London, and was baptized at Enfield, 
Nev. 20, 1608. In 1643 he married 
Rose, daughter and co-heir of Robert 
Franklin, Gent. by whom he bad several 
children, John Harrison, bis eldest son, 
was baptized at Enfield in Feb, 1647-8, 
and married Jane only daughter and 
heiress of John Franklyn of Hendon, 
Gent. and dying in Oct. 1725, was buried 
at Hendon. The issue of this marriage 
were six sons and four daughters, of 
whom two only survived their father ; 
viz. Jane who married Moses Griffith of 
Edmonton, Gent. and died his widow, 
without surviving issue, in 1736, and 
William; which William Harrison was 
bora Nov. 12, 1691, and married in Dec. 
1725 Sarah daughter of John Wale of 
London, by whom he had seven sons 
and four daughters, of the former of 
which George, the subject of this article, 
was the sixth. William Harrison died 
May 25, 1771, aged 80; and his wife, 
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May 26, 1744. Mary, one of his daugh- 
ters, married Joseph Rogers of London, 
Merchant, to whuse eldest son Daniel- 
Charles Rogers, Mr. Harrison bequeath- 
ed the principal part of his fortune, and 
who obtained his Majesty’s Royal Li- 
cence on the 5th of May 1823, to assume 
the name and arms of Harrison, in addi- 
tion to and after that of Rogers, out of 
affectionate gratitude to the memory of 
his late uncle. 


Joun Cow ey, Esq. 

Sept. 2. In Guilford-street, aged 76, 
Jobu Cowley, esq. many years a respect- 
able Scotch factor in Cateaton-street. 
In 1780 be was elected a Representative 
in Common Council for the Ward of 
Cheap; and distinguished himself in 
that Court as a diligent attender and 
an able speaker, particularly on the 
subject of the City Finances. During 
the Chamberlainship of the celebrated 
Mr. Wilkes (and not without a hope 
of himself succeeding to the Chamber- 
lain’s gown), he kept a watchful eye 
ever the Money Department of that 
important Office, and frequently repre- 
hended the antient mode in which the 
accompts were then kept; but never 
could hit upon any flaw, or the slight- 
est error or mismanagement ; for, what- 
ever might be the demerits of Mr. Wilkes 
in other respects, his conduct in that 
official situation was faultless and even 
exemplary. — Indefatigable and pune- 
tual in the concerns of his own exten- 
sive business ; polite and affable in his 
conversation ; and always neatly elegant 
in his personal appearance, Mr. Cowley 
realized the character of a complete gen- 
tleman and an upright English merchant; 
and in his domestic habits he was a kind 
husband, an affectionate father, and a 
faithful friend. 


Wituiam Lusuineton, Eso. 

Sept. 11, At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
77, William Lushington, Esq. formerly 
a merchant in London, and agent for 
the Isle of Grenada. He was elected 
M. P. for the City of London in 1795, on 
the death of Mr. Alderman Sawbridge ; 
and in the same year was elected Alder- 
man of Billingsgate Ward, on the death 
of Mr. Alderman Sainsbury. He re- 
signed his Alderman’s gown in 17993 
and retired from the representation of 
the City of London, at the General Elec- 
tien in 1802. He also filled the offices 
of Vice-President of the Artillery Com- 
pany, Treasurer of the City of London 
Lying-in-Hospital in the City-road, and 
Vice-President of the Society of Patrons 
of the Charity Sehools, of the Asylum 
for Deaf and Dumb, and of the Universal 
Medical 
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Medical Institution in Old Gravel-lane. 
He was also a Director of the British 
Fire Office. Mr. Lushington was a man 
of great abilities, and an eloquent 
speaker, both in Parliament and in the 
City Senate. He published ‘* The Inte- 
rests of Agriculture and Commerce in- 
separable,” @vo. 1208. 
Cnartes Corrs, Eso. 

Sept.19. At Ditcham Grove, Hants, 
aged 89, Charles Coles, Esq. This re- 
spectable gentleman was for many years 
in an extensive business as a Stationer 
in that part of Fleet-street which is in 
the parish of St. Dunstan in the West; 
but he had for many years wholly re- 
tired to his extremely pleasant country 
residence. He was the father of the 
Stationers’ Company ; having been ad- 
mitted on the Livery of tbat antient 
Corporation in November 1759. 

Mr. Rosert BLoomriecp. 

Aug. 19. At Shefford, co. Bedford, 
aged 55, Robert Bloomfield, the amiable 
author of the ** Farmer’s Boy,” and 
other poems. He had some time since 
removed into Bedfordshire, in hopes that 
country air might be beneficial to his 
health. In his latter years he has been 
unable to work, and nearly blind from 
his frequent and vivlent head-aches. 


To his bodily sufferings were added pe- 


euniary embarrassments. The genero- 
sity of bis friends and the public was 
kindly exerted in bis behalf some years 
since; but in his last years his dis- 
tresses accumulated upow him. He is 
mercifully released from all his troubles. 
[A memoir of Mr. Bloomfield shail ap- 
pear soon.] 
Mr, WitttAm Lownpes. 

Oct. 22. Aged 68, Mr. Wm. Lowndes, 
bookseller, formerly of Fleet-street, and 
late of Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 
He wis the eldest son and successor of 
Mr. Thomas Lowndes, whose death is 
recorded in our vol, Liv. p. 878, and who 
is more fully noticed in the ** Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
vel. Hil, p. 646.—In industry, integrity, 
and eccentricity, Mr. William Lowndes 
bore some resemblance to his father. 
He bad a good knowledge of old books, 
particularly of those relative to the 
Drama; and published two Sale Cata- 
logues whilst resident in Flect street in 
1785 and 1786; and several others; to 
the present time, in Bedford-street. He 
has left three sons and three daughters. 

Mrs. Wittiam Morrsworrtn. 

May 26. At St. Breoke Rectory, 

Gexr. Mac. Novemler, 1823. 
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Cornwall, after giving birth to ber fourth 
child, beloved and mourned by every 
one who knew her, Katharine, the wife 
of the Rev. William Molesworth. She 
was the eldest daughter of Paul-Treby 
Treby, Esq. of Plympton, Devon, by his 
wife Letitia-Anne, sister to the present 
Sir Harry ‘Trelawny, Bart. of Trelawny 
co. Cornwall, and was married Nov, 6, 
1817—-a day memorable in the history 
of this country, for the death of the 
Prineess Charlotte of Wales in a similar 
manner, » 
Mrs. Henrietta Forpyce. 

Jan. 10. At Bath, aged 89, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Fordyce, relict of the late Rev. Dr. 
James Fordyce, author of the celebrated 
* Sermons to Young Women,” and aunt 
to Mrs. Fordyce Kuapp. Distinguished 
in ber carly years for rare and splendid 
talents, genius, aud brilliancy of wit, to- 
gether with piety, rectitude of thought, 
ind simplicity of mind and manners sel- 
dom cqualled, she engaged and secured 
the esteem and best affections of Dr. 
Fordyce, and during a period of thirty 
years, which they passed together, he 
found in her the bright pattern of her 
8X, 

Mus. JanE Wuirte. 

Feb. 2. At Lincoln, in her 77th year, 
Mrs, Jane White, relict of the late Chas. 
White, esq. and eldest of the four daugh- 
ters of the iate Sir Fraucis Bernard, bart. 
She was distinguished through life by 
every estimable quality which can adorn 
the Christian character, ber exertions 
being at ail times unwearied for the re- 
lief and comfort of the distressed and 
affl:cted, wherever they presented them- 
selves. Her youthful days were chiefly 
passed in Buckinghamshire, where her 
charitable attentions to the poor were 
first displayed, and are still remember- 
ed; and subsequently during a long re- 
sidence at Lincoin every person within 
reach of her will bear testimony to the 
active benevolence which she manifest- 
ed by her attendance on the sick and 
distressed, without regard to distance or 
weather, and waving all considerations 
of personal ease in the earnest desire to 
do good.—Like her younger sister, Mrs. 
King (whose decease we noticed in our 
Magazine of February, 1822) she occa- 
sionally made use of her pen, and has 
left some small pieces of poetry, which 
are treasured by her friends, but nothing 
has yet been published.—The sweetness 
of disposition, (or which she was always 
noticed, continued to her last moments, 
when she appeared to drop asleep. She 
has left a son and a daughter, both mar- 
ried, and had the pleasure of seeing her 

grand- 
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grand-children coming forward into ac- 
tive life, where the example of her vir- 
tues may serve them as a model for their 
eonduct.—She was married to the late 
Mr. White in 1774. 





Mrs. STEWARD. 

Sept. 9. At Lewisham, in the 25th 
year of her age, to the inexpressible 
grief of her husband, and the deep 
regret of her family and friends, after a 
lingering and paintul iluess, borne with 
the most exemplary fortitude aud resig- 
nation, Sarah, the beloved wile of James 
Steward, of Lewisham, Esq. and the only 
surviving daughter of Daniel Sewell, of 
Thetford Abbey, Norfolk, Gent. 

Mrs, Steward was blessed with the 
sweetest temper, kindest disposition, and 
most fascinating manners, In every re- 
lation of life, her virtues shone conspi- 
euous, and deservedly gained the esteem 
and affection of her acquaintance. A 
warm and generous friend to those 
whom she loved, she endeared herself to 
them by constant acts of kindness aud 
generosity. To her disconsvlate hus- 
band she was must tenderly attached, 
and by the exercise of every sucial and 
domestic virtue, confirmed the empire 
she had gained over bis beart. Strict in 
every Christian and moral duty, she 
pessessed that serenity and cheerful- 
ness of temper which seew naturally to 
flow from conscious virtue and the hope 
of the Divine favour. These were the 
source of that exemplary patience and 
resignation which enabled her to sup- 
pore a long and painful illness, and in- 
spired that heavenly composure with 
which she looked forward to that awful 
ehange which has now removed her to 
another and a better world. 

Cios’d are those eyes which brilliant sense in- 
form’d, 

Aad cold the heart with every virtue warm'd ; 

Low is thet lovely form, and pale that face, 

‘That lately breath’d with beauty, hfe, and grace ; 

Mute is the music of that tunetul voice, 

Stieut the tongue that bade all hearts rejoice. 

Thine was the hand that gave, the lip that blest, 

The liberal spirit, and the feeling breast; 

Truth, meckness, spotless innoceuce were thine, 

And holy hope, and charity divine. 

Adieu, sweet shade! complete was thy career, 

Though early lost, and prctnature thy mer! 

Vet, lest unaltered fortune should have seemed 

The source whence virtues so benigniy beamed, 

Long pining illness proved thy equal soul, 

And omiliug Patience ciown'd the beauteous 
whole ; (spoiled, 

Pain could not sour, whom b.essing had not 

Nor death affright, whom not a vice hed soiled, 

Lamented Saiut! from those bright realms where 


Low 
Uafading wreaths of glory bind thy brow, 
In visions come, and with aa Angel's sauic, 
The Husbaad’s pang~the Father’s tear beguile : 
Thine vofant daughter guide---oh, may she be, 
As gay. «3 graceful, ud as good as thee! 
Best of tny sex, fareweil! removed to shine 
Woere kindied spinita wait lo welcome thine 
ye Kien, Sepi. 38. L. J. 


Mr, Witttam Mortis. 

Oct. 27. In Cross-street, Hatton- 
garden, aged 59, Mr. William Morlis, for 
nearly 50 years an assistant in the print- 
ing-office of Messrs. Nichols and Son. 
Mr. Morlis deserves a niche in our Obi- 
tuary, having been employed many years 
in selecting from the public prints, and 
arranging, the lists of Deaths, &c. for 
this Miscellany. He served his appren- 
ticesbip with the elder Mr. Nichuls, and 
was never employed in any other print- 
ing-vflice. He was an excellent Com- 
positur, his proof-sheets seldum requir- 
ing the correction of mere errors of the 
press. He possessed the warm regard 
of bis employers, and the respect aud 
esteem of his fellow-workmen. In single- 
ness of heart, decency of demeanour, 
and strict integrity, he has left few meu 
his superior. 

-— 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


June 7. At Wappenburg, near Warwick, 
at a very advanced age, the Rev. Robert 
Plowden, the late Pastur of the Catholic 
Congregation of Bristol. To this Divine, 
the Catholics of Bristol are indebted for their 
Chapel, Priest’s-house, and for their Cha- 
rity-schools, for which, in addition to many 
valuable donations received from his nu- 
merous Catholic and Protestant friends, he 
freely sacrificed nearly all his own personal 
pc bnneg besides a considerable share of 
his private property. He resided for up- 
wards of 30 years, admired for the purity of 
his zeal, even by those who differed from 
him in his religious creed. He was brother 
to the late Rev. Charles Plowdeu, President 
of Stonyhurst, and of Francis Plowden, the 
now celebrated Barrister, both noted au- 
thors ; who were descended from an eminent 
lawyer in the reign of Elizabeth, and whose 
Reports are still held in high authority 
Mr. Charles Plowden was pastor of the Ca- 
tholic Congregation of Bristol before the 
above gentleman. Mr. Robert Plowden 
published ** A Letter to a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman upon Theological Inaccuracy,” 
8vo. 1795. 

July 4. At Greenwich, aged 67, the Rev. 
William Morgan, D. D. late Chaplain to 
the Royal Naval Asylum. 

July 26. In consequence of the over- 
turning of the Sovereign, a post coach from 
Birmingham to London, about 4 miles from 
Leamington, co. Warwick, the Rev. Chazles- 
Lewis Alierlury. ‘The corpse of Mr. At- 
terbury was considerably flattened about the 
chest and neck, but otherwise little disfi- 
gured. The Coachman was also killed. 
The jury returned a verdict of Accidental 
Death, and expressed their conviction, that 
no blame attached to the coachman, who 
was a sober, steady inan, and a respected 
father of a family. Mr. Atterbury entered 

as 
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as Student. of Christ Church, Oxford, nearly 
thirty years since: he took the degree of 
M. A. in 1803; and was 46 years of age. 
On yeference to the ancestry of the above 
gentleman, we find that the first of the 
name mentioned in Chalmer’s Bi hical 
Dictionary, was Francis, Rector of Milton, in 
Northamptonshire : who, among other minis- 
ters, subscribed the solemn league and 
covenant in 1648, and was the author of 
some published sermons: he was the father 
of Lewis Atterbury, who was Chaplain Ex- 
traordinary to the Duke of Gloucester, and 
was. drowned Dec. 7, 1693. The eldest 
son of the foregoing, Lewis, was educated 
at Westminster under Dr. Busby, and sent 
to Christ Church at the age of, eighteen : 
this gentleman, who was likewise in the 
Church, died at Bath in 1731. He gave 
his whole collection of pamphlets, amount- 
ing to upwards of two hundred volumes, to 
the library of Christ Church, and charged 
his estate for ever with the payment of ten 
pounds yearly to a school-mistress, to in- 
struct girls, at Newport-Paguell; which 
salary he had himself in his life-time paid 
for many years. Dr, Lewis Atterbury was 
the pom Be of several works on religion. 
The brother of this last, Francis, was the 
famous Bishop of Rochester, and friend of 
Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church. The 
history of this prelate is so well known that 
any further account of him would probably 
be regarded as superfluous. ‘The Bishop of 
Rochester left one son, Osborn, who, after 
many vicissitudes, obtained, in 1746, the 
Rectory of Oxhill, Warwickshire : he left a 
widow and five children behind him, two 
sons and three daughters: Francis, the 
eldest son, and father to the unfortunate 
gentleman whose death we now record, was 
educated on the foundation at Westminster, 
elected Student of Christ Church, in 1755; 
in 1768 was appointed by the Bishop of 
Cloyne his Domestic Chaplain ; in 1770 
was collated by him to the dignity of Pre- 
centor in the Cathedral of Cloyne; and, in 
1776, was presented to the valuable living 
of Clonmell, or the Great Islands, in the 
same diocese.—The remains of Mr. Atter- 
bury were interred Aug. 1, in Christ Church 
Cathedral. According to custom full service 
was performed over Tis remains, and every 
mark of respect was paid by the resident 
members of the College. 

July 23. When on a visit to his son, at 
Reading, in his 63d year, the Rev. James 
Hinton, many years Pastor of the Congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters at Oxford. 
He was born at Buckingham in 1760, edu- 
éated at the Dissenting College, Bristol, 
under the Rev. Caleb Evans, D.D.; and 


‘entered upon the duties of the Ministry in 


the city of Oxford, where he continued to 
labour with fidelity more than 36 years. 
In 1792 he was engaged in a controversy 
with Dr. Tatham, when he published an 
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octavo pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Vindication of 
the Dissenters in Oxford, in reply to Dr. 
Tatham’s Sermon,” and a narrative of an as- 
sault made upon him by some soldiers as he was 
going to preach ata neighbouring village. His 
discourses, distinguished alike for sound 
doctrine and fervent piety, were delivered in 
an elegance of style, and with a spirit of de- 
votion not often surpassed. He was among 
the first promoters of every plan to mitigate 
the sorrows, or to augment the happiness of 
mankind. His liberality of sentiment, ge- 
nerosity of disposition, and urbanity of man- 
ners, were subjects of general remark. In- 
timately acquainted with the varied branches 
of useful knowledge, he was admirably qua- 
lified to be the instructor of youth. Mr. 
Hinton was author of several tracts in pole- 
mic theology, which procured him much 
credit in the literary world. He was greatly 
heloved by the members of his own Congre- 
gation, honoured and revered by all. 

Aug. 3. At Holme Pierrepoint, aged 79, 
the Rev. John Cleaver, D.D. Rector of 
Slingsby and Vicar of Crambe, co. York, 
and formerly of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
B.A. 1767, M.A. 1773, and D.D. 1795, 
He was presented to the living of Slingsby 
in 1773, by the Earl of Carlisle; and to 
that of Crambe in 1814, by the Abp. of 
York, 

Aug. 5. At West Bromwich, near Bir- 
mingham, the Rev. Thomas Kiyne, B.A. of 
St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. 

Aug. 8. At Malton, suddenly, whilst at- 
tending his duty at the Visitation, in his 
58th year, the te Fi'm. Smith, M. A. Ree- 
tor of Hinderwell and Bransby, beth co. 
York, and eldest brother of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor of York. He was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded 3. A. 1789 and M. A. 1792; was 
presented to the Living of Hinderwell in 
1793 by Lady M. Boynton, and to that of 
Bransby in 1806 by Thomas Smith, esq- 

Aug. 8. At Epping, after a lingering il!- 
ness, the Rev. James Currey), B.D. Preacher 
at the Charter-house, and Rector of Thurn- 
ing, in Norfolk, He was of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, where he took his de- 
grees of B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794, B.D. 
1802. In 1811 he was presented to the 
living of Thurning, by his College, and the 
following year he was elected Preacher at 
the Charter-house. 

Aug. 8. At Chiswick, aged 34, the Rev. 
Cornelius Neale, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
highly distinguished for his mathematical 
and classical attainments, being Senior 
Wrangler, and first Smith’s Prizemin in 
1812, and one of the Chancellor's Medal- 
lists of the same year. 

4ug.13. At Stratton, near Cirencester, 
aged 69, the Rev. Thomas Boys, D.D. late 
Fellow of New College. He took his de- 
grees of M.A. June 30,1781, B.D. April 
20, 
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20, 1792, D.D. ...... He was presented to 
the living of Stratton, co. Gloucester, in 
1817, by Thomas Masters, esq. and in the 
same year was presented to that of Radclive 
cum Chagmore, Bucks, by the Warden and 
Fellows of New College, Oxford. He was, 
as many who loved him living and lament 
him dead can attest, polished as a gentle- 
man, zealous as a pastor, correct as a scho- 
lar, constant as a friend, pious as a Chris- 
tian, upright, kind, and cr in every 
social relation. 

Aug. 14. The Rev. H. Blenkinsop, M.A. 
a Minor Canon of Windsor, and Rector of 
Falmer. He was of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. He took the degree of M.A. July 14, 
1719. In1797 he was elected by the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor a Miuor Canon of 
their Collegiate Chapter ; and the same body 
presented him to the Rectory of Fulmer in 
1809. 

Aug.19. In Welbeck-street, aged 75, 
the Rev. John-Frederick Browning, D.D. 
Rector of Titchwell cum South Meare, Nor- 
folk, and Prebendary of Salisbury. He was 
of King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B. A. 1772, M.A. 1776, D.D. 
1789; was presented to the Rectory of Titch- 
well cum Meare in 1785 by Eton College ; 
and was elected Prebendary of Uffcombe in 
the Cathedral of Salisbury in 1802. 

Aug. 19. At Kirkstall Bridge, aged 34, 
greatly beloved and lamented, the Rev. 
Henry Parker, late of Leeds and Sunder- 
land, and fourth son of the late T. Parker, 
esq. of Hornby, Lancashire. 

Aug. 19. At the house of the Rev. Jas. 
Bradshaw, Rector of Brandsburton, with 
whom he had returned in a gig from Horn- 
sea, and after partaking of a hearty supper, 
aged 49, the Rev. Charles Rushworth, B.D. 
Senior Fellow and Steward of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his de- 
grees of B.A. 1795, M. A. 1798, and B.D. 
veseese His death was awfully sudden, hav- 
ing been in good health and spirits until 
late in the evening, when he was suddenly 
seized with spasms in the stomach, and ex- 
pited in ten minutes. Medical assistance 
was immediately procured, but without ef- 
fect. He was a gentleman of very regular 
habits, and had taken only a few glasses of 
wine at dinner, and nothing after tea, but 
a tart and a little milk, his usual supper. 
His remains were interred on Friday, with 
all due solemnity, in th chancel of Brands- 
burton Church, which is in the patronage 
of St. John’s College. 

Aug. 21. At St. Martin’s, Shrewsbury, 
the Rev. John-Williom Bourke, M.A. Vi- 
ear of that parish, and of Oswestry. He 
was of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
he proceeded M.A. Jan. 26, 1797. He 
was presented to the Vicarage of St. Martia 
in 1803 by the Bp. of St. Asaph: and to 
that of Oswestry in 1808 by the Devisees 
of the Earl of Powis. 


Aug. 23. Drowned, near Tantallon Cas- 
tle, the Rev. James Thomson, eldest son of 
the Rev. Mr. Thomson, Preston Church, 
near North Berwick. Accompanied by his 
uncle and a younger brother, he went to 
bathe, and leapt from a rock into the sea, 
where it was deeper than he conceived it to 
‘be. Not being a swimmer, before a boat, 
which was accidentally passing, could be 
brought to the spot, he sunk. Neither his 
uncle nor brother could render him any as- 
sistance. His body was found a very short 
time after the accident happened, in an 
erect posture. Medical assistance was pro- 
cured from North Berwick, but too late. 

Aug. 23. At Mells (of which parish he 
was many years Rector, and Vicar of Doult- 
ing, Somersetshire), the Rev. John Bishop, 
D.D. formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M.A. July 9, 
1762, B.D. Nov. 25, 1769, D. D. Dee. 11, 
1782. He was preseated to the living of 
Doulting cum East and West Cranmore, 
Downhead, and Stockland St. Nicholas, Cu- 
racies, in 1782, by T. Horner, esq. who in 
the following year presented him to the liv- 
ing of Melis cum Leigh on Mendip, Curacy. 

: Aug. 26. After a very short illness, in 
his 37th year, at Eastbourne, near Midhurst, 
Sussex, the Rev. Samuel Arnott, Curate of 
that Parish, Rector of Lynch and Yelden, 
in the same county, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Lynch in 1814 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Poynts, and to that of Yelden in 
1819 by the Rev, E. S, Bunting. 

Aug. 29. After a short and severe illnass, 
much esteemed and regretted, the Rev. Ri- 
chard Porter, Master of the College Gram- 
mar School, Bristol. 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp iTs Environs. 

Sept. 10. Aged 73, the relict of Sir Geo. 
Booth, tart. 

Lately, At Lambeth, aged 82, the relict 
of G. Nelson, esq. 

Capt. Judson, of Portsmouth Division of 
the Royal Marines. 

Aged 34, Honoria-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of T. Williams, esq. of Park-crescent, Port- 
land-place. 

Oct.11. At Teddingtoa, aged 37, Jas. 
Lukin, esq. most deeply lamented and re- 
ca : 2 + gt > 4 
vere d by his family and frieads, to whom his 
virtues, integrity, and affectionate disposi- 

tion, had so justly endeared him. 

Oct. 15. Tn Cowberland-st. Eleanor-Jane, 
wife of Capt. T. Madan Maitland, Grenadier 
Guards. 

Oct. 16. In Warwick-st. aged 65, Mr. 
ee raped ore oe 
Robert Fogg, an eminent dealer in foreign 
China, whose extensive transactions on the 
Continent for many years past, and whose 
purchases of the Cabinets and China of 

. > . 
Louis XIV. enabled him to supply the 
splendid 
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Jendid collections at Carlton House, the 
Pavilion, Grimsthorpe Castle, Cashiobury, 
Woburn, and Harewood House, with some, 
if not the greater part of their unrivalled 
contents. Mr. Fogg was the representa- 
tive, through his mother, of Colonel Carlos, 
the faithful companion of Charles II. after 
the battle of Worcester. 

Oct. 17. Mary-Anne, wife of Mr. Dudley 
Adams, of Ludgate-st. medico-electrician. 

Oct. 18. In Cirencester-place, aged 75, 
Joseph Dussaux, esq. a General in his Ma- 
jesty's service. 

Oct. 19. At Vauxhall, Wm. Powell, esq. 

Oct. 19. In Clifford’s-inn, G. Field, esq. 
one of the Six Attorneys belonging to the 
Palace Court. 

Oct. 19. At Brixton, Mrs. Fillingham, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Burne, esq. 
of Walworth. 

Oct. 21. At Ratcliffe-highway, aged 71, 
James Horsford, esq. surgeon. 

Oct. 24, Aged 52, Rebecca, wife of Mr. 
John Lawford, Paragon, Blackheath. 

Oct. 25. At is Teun of her son, W. T. 
Comber, esq. Camberwell, aged 84, Mary 
Comber, widow of the Rev. Thomas Comber, 
LL.D. late of East Newton, co. York, and 
dau. of W. Brooke, M.D. late of Fieldhead, 
in same county. 

Oct. 25. In Gower-st. aged 41, Bartlet- 
Bridger Shedden, esq. youngest son of Ro- 
bert Shedden, esq. 

Oct. 26. In Queen-st. May Fair, at an 
advanced age, the widow of late Edw. Col- 
man, esq. many years Serjeant-at-Arms to 
the House of Commons. 

Oct. 28. In St. John’s-st. aged 29, John 
Sparks, esq. 

Oct. 29. Aged 79, Anne, relict of late 
Mr. John Barnard, of College-street, West- 
minster. 

Oct. 31. At Islington, aged 69, Mr. Tho- 
mas Phipps, late of Gutter-lane, Cheapside, 
goldsmith. 

Oct. 31, Charles Grant, esq. the East In- 
dia Director. Of this eminent character we 
hope shortly to give some interesting parti- 
culars, 

Nov. 1. In his 72d year, Mr. Chas. Gray, 
many years a clerk in the bauking-house of 
Sir Jas. Esdaile and Co. and much respected 
by the firm. 

Nov. 2. At Chelsea, aged 58, Edw. Holl, 
esq. of the Navy Office. 

Nov. 3. At Pinuer, Caroline, wife of 
Ralph Carr, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Hampstead, aged 91, the wi- 
dow of Wm. Seymour, esq. 

Nov. 5. In Bedford-street, aged 20, Mary, 
only dau. of the late Hon. Robt. Hamilton, 
of Queenston, Upper Canada. 

Nov.6, At Hammersmith, aged 54, Mary- 
Arabella, wife of John Crowder, esq. Alder- 
man of the Ward of Farringdon Within. 

Nov. 6. Aged 51, John Dewes, esq. late 
of the 28th Regiment, after a long and pain- 
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fal illness. He has left a widow and eight 
children. 

Nov. 7. Aged 54, Jacob Yallowley, esq. 
of Winchmore-hill. 

Nov. 8. In Queen-Anne-st. aged 28, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Rev. W. A. Hammond, 
Rector of Whitchurch, Oxfordshire. 

Nov. 7. At Pancras, aged 85, Mary, re- 
lict of G. Bagster, esq. 

Nov, 10. Aged 74, Thos. Smith, esq. of 
Brentford. 

Nov. 12. At Chelsea, aged 88, Katherine, 
widow of Henry Raper, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Wimbledon, the widow of the 
late James Meyrick, esq. 

Nov. 13. In Highbury-place, aged 67, the 
relict of Jabez Smith, esq. of Stoke New- 
ington, and sister to Mrs. Pryce, whose 
death is recorded in our last, p. 380. She 
has left an only daughter, the wife of Dr. 
Wilkinson, of White Webbs, Enfield. 

[The Obituary of the Counties is this Month 
unavoidally postponed.]} 

Asroap.—Oct. 17, 1822.—Of a jungle 
fever, at Korga, a village on the road to D 
nagepore, whither he was proceeding for 
change of air, attended by the medical of- 
ficer of the corps, Brevet Capt. Geo. Pres- 
ton, Ist batt. 9th reg. Bengal Native Jn- 
fantry, and acting Adjutant of the Rung- 
pore Local Battalion. He was the second 
son of the late W. S. Preston, esq. of War- 
cop Hall, co. Westmoreland. 

Jov.6. At Nusserabad, 39, Capt. William 
Hales, of 29th reg. Bengal Native Infantry, 
eldest son of Wm. Hales, esq. of Camberwell. 

Nov. 17. At Merat, Bengal, Mr. Joha 
Gilbert Barnard, Lieut. of Artillery in E. 
I. C’s service, and one of the sons of late 
Rev. T. Barnard, of Litcham, co. Norfolk. 

At Bushire, in Persia, Mr. Rob. Green, 
Assistant-surgeon in the E. I. C’s service. 

Nov. ... In Persia, on his way from In- 
dia to England, for the recovery of his 
health, aged 23, Lieut. Herman-Joseph 
Milford, of 5th reg. Inf. Madras Presidency. 

Nov. ... At Quito, South America, Wm. 
Henderson, esq. son of Dr. Henderson, phy- 
sician in Dundee. 

Dec. 8. At Canton, 59, Capt. Thos, San- 
ders, of the E. I. C's ship Orwell. 

Dec, 24. At Goa, Capt. Thos. Fair, 5th 
Madras Native Infantry. 

Dec, 28. At Madras, Henry Hodgson, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Lately. Ou his passage to this Country, in 
the Lord Castlereagh, Chas. Daw, esq. Su:- 
geon in E. I, Company’s Service at Bombay. 

Off Bermuda, aged 16, James, son of W. 
G. Maude, esq. R. N. late of Otley, a mid- 
shipman on board H. M.S. Salisbury, Capt. 
W. Maude. By a sudden gust of wind the 
boat was upset, and he and another midship- 
man, and nine men, were drowned. 

A woman recently died at Richland, ‘in 
Oswega 
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Oswega county, aged.109- A few days he- 
fore her death she appeared to be in great 
agony of mind; and at last confessed that 
she had strangled an infant child eighty-one 
years before. Having divulged the secret, 
she became composed, and met her end 
with tranquillity. 

At sea, on board H. M. S. Active, in 
consequence of a fall from the mast, aged 15, 
David, third son of Capt. Waring, R. N. 

At Fontainbleau, aged 21, Norton Charles 
Knatchbull, esq. 1st Royal Drag. son of 
Wyndham K. esq. of Russell-place, 

On his route from Leghorn to Sweden, 
Mr. Bierstrom, formerly Swedish Consul 
in Tripoli. 

Jan. 20, 1823. At the Presidency, Madras, 
Lieut. W. Graham, 14th reg. Native Inf. 

Jan. 24, At Dijon, Lieut.-col. Ogle, 
E. I. C.’s service. 

Jan.29. At Fairfield, Jamaica, in the 
prime of life, Chas.-Gordon Gray, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Colgong, in the East Indies, 
aged 22, Mr. William Jenkins, son of Mr. 
Abraham Jenkins, surgeon, Marshfield. 

Feb. 9. Samuel Long, esq. of Basseterre, 
St. Kitts. 

Feb.11. On board H, M. S. Liffey, at 
Trincomalee, im Ceylon, aged 22, A. H. 
Cooke, esq. third son of the late B. Cooke, 
esq. of Owston. 

“Feb. 14. AtQuebec, Thomas Scott, esq. 
Paymaster of his Majesty’s 70th regiment, 
and brother to Sir Walter Scott. e had 
been with his regiment in Canada, since 
the commencement of the last American war. 

Fel. 22. At St.Omer, 58, John Hudson, 
esq. Post Captain R. N. 

Fel. 25. At Paris, Alexander, son of the 
Hon. Levison-Granville-Keith Murray, of 
Madras, brother of the Ear! of Dunmore. 

March 13. In camp, at Doola, Brevet- 
Capt. William-Graham Thurnam, of the 7th 
Bombay Regiment of Infantry, and Brigade 
Major to the Forces at Malligaum. 

April 1. At Chittagong, Calcutta, aged 
24, Andrew Reid, esq. of St, Andrew’s, N.B. 
and late of the Calcutta Commercial Bank. 

At Cuddalore, Madras, William French, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 

April 19. AtSea, 25, Henry Barry, esq. 
Purser of the London East Indiaman. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 45, Lieut.- 
col. P. Waterhouse, Major of 8ist reg. in 
which he served 22 years. 

April 20. On his passage to England, 
aged 31, T. James Brown, esq. Member of 
the House of Assembly, in Jamaica. 

Aged 22, on board His Majesty’s Packet 
Manchester, on his passage fram Malta to 
England, Wm.-Henry, son of the late Mr. 
James Brame, of Lowestoff. 

April 22. At Toulouse, the Countess 
M‘Carthy. 

April 25. In Bahia, South America, Na- 
thaniel Deey, esq. of Shepherd’s Bush, son 
of W. Deey, of Dublin. 





(Nov. 


On board the Catherine East Indiaman, 
on his passage home, George-Macleod Knox, 
esq. many years resident at Madras. 

April 30. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Capt. Pearson, late Commander of the Com- 
pany’s ship General Hewitt. 

April... At Charleston, Benj. Moodie, 
esq. many years Consu! of his Britannic. Ma- 
jesty for South Carolina. Such was the ami- 
able and correct deportment of this geutle- 
man during his residence in America, that 
when the relations between that country and 
Great Britain were unfortunately severed by 
the late war, the affections of Charleston 
followed his departure, and welcomed his re- 
turn again with joy. His remains were in- 
terred with great respect; the colours of the 
shipping in Charleston harbour were dis- 
played at half-mast. 

Of fever and dysentery, on board the Co- 
lombian sloop of war 4 aenbheney off Mara- 
caibo, Mr. Richard M. Barry, Lieutenant of 
Marines iv the Colombian service. 

May 2. Lieut.-col. Thos. Davey, R.M. 
late Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

May 3. After a residence of 63 years, at 
his estate, Lulloden, St. Ann’s, Jamaica, in 
his 77th year, John Gayner, esq. a very ac- 
tive magistrate of that parish and of Trelawny. 

May 10. At Bareda, Charles Augustus 
West, esq. superintending surgeon of the 
Sarat division of the army. Mr. West was 
returning from his tour of duty through 
Candeish, when he was attacked with the 
jungle fever. 

May 16. At Bombay, Capt. Longlands, 
third son of late T. Longlands. esq. of Great 
Queen-street. 

May 17. AtRome, where he was prose- 
cuting his studies with great ardour and suc- 
cess, in his 20th year, Henry-Hippisley 
Coxe, esq. only son of the late John-Francia- 
Buller-Hippisley Coxe, esq. nephew and heir- 
apparent of the late Henry Coxe, esq. of 
Stone-Faston, M. P. for Somersetshire. 

May 21. At Calcutta, Rob. Ross Young, 
esq. son of late J. Young, esq. of Belwood. 

May ... At Sierra Leone, Louisa, dau. 
of late W. Barber, esq. of Hammersmith. 

June 19. At Versailles, Isabella, wife of 
Major-gen. John Marray. : 

June 21. At Norfolk, Virginia, Mr. Chas, 
Bowring. 

June 26. At Montreal, Lieut.-col, Lavi- 
court, half-pay 27th foot. 

July 6. Mr. Robert Brown, jun, eldest 
son of Robert Brown, .esq. of Streatham- 
c In company with his brother, he 
was making the tour of Italy. Whilst at 
Rome, they paid a visit to the cascade of 
Tivoli.. Mr, R. Browa, looking down upon 
the falls, missed his footing, and fell in. His 
body was not found for 48 hours afterwards. 

Aug. 12. As Riga, Mr. Von Sievers, Pre- 
sident. of the Supreme Court of Livonia, a 
man justly\esteemed for the, goodness of bis 
character. He was a native of Holstein; md 
: studied 
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studied at Kiel and Gottingen. He first vi- bridge, youngest son of the late B. Wise- 

sited Russia in 1785, as Danish Camberlain. man, esq. of Diss, to the unspeakable grief 
Agu. 17. AtMadeira, aged 20, Mr. Phi- of his relatives, by whom the remembrance 

lip Bigge, of University College, Oxford, se- of his promising abilities, amiable disposi- 

cond son of T. B. esq. of Brompton. tion, and moral worth, will be always affee- 
Aug. 22. At Geneva, of a-pulmonary  tionately cherished. 

consumption, aged 23, Charles Wiseman, Aug. 24. At Kingston, Upper Canada, 

esq. B.A. late of St. John’s College, Cam- Lieut.-col. Andrews, 60th foot, 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 24, to Nov 17, 1823. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 245 | 50 and 60 181 
Males - 1137 beast Males - 1176 }eo7ae Sand10 84] 60and 70 169 
Females - 1144 f * Females - 1097 10 and 20 88/]70and 80 143 

Whereof have died under two years old 694 20 and 30 176 | 80 and 90 65 
30 and 40 211 |] 90 and100 7 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 1 $d. per pound. 40 and 50 210 | 
* The astonishing increase in the Christenings and Burials this month is owing to the 
clerk of St. George | Senese sean not having made any return since last Christmas. 
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QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Nov 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a € sd. s. d. s d. s € 4 <€ 
49 8 28 7 21 1 29 2 35. (68 31 6 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Nov. 24, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Nov. 19, 31s. 54d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Nov. 21. 


Kent Bags .......... al. Os. to 12/. 12s. | Kent Pockets........... 81 8s. to 152. 15s. 
Sussex Ditto ....... ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex Ditto........... 7l. 16s. to 91. 9s, 
Yearling.........-0++ 3l. 15s. to 8l. 8s. | Essex Ditto............ Ol. Os. to Ol, Os. 





Farnham, fine, 14/. Os. to 201, Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 24. 
St. James’s, Hay 5/.15s. Straw2@l.5s.0d. Clover 5/. 15s. Od.—Whitechapel, Hay 6/.0s. 0d 
Straw 2/. 4s. Od. Clover 61. 15s.0d.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 11.183. 0d. Clover 6l. 6s° 


SMITHFIELD, Nov 24. Te sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ET seinen psidiileiaaieen 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. | Lamb..............0..00....08. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . ..........0060. 38 4d. to 4s. Od, Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 24: 

, a 3s. Sd. to 5s. Od. ES 3,243 Calves 210. 
Poth ....cecdcorecesecees 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. Sheepand Lambs21,200 Pigs 300. 


COALS, Nov. 21: Newcastle, 43s. 6d. to 48s. 6¢d.—Sunderland, 47s. 4d. to 50s. Od, 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled 82s. Curd 86s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s, 0d, 











THE PRICES of Navicaste Carat Snares, Dock Srocxs, Water Works, Fire 
Insurance, and Gas Licut Suares, (from the 25th of Oct. to the 25th of November, 
1823), at the Office of Mr. M. Rate, (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Removed to 
No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.—Grand Trunk Canal, 22001. 
Div. 75. per annum. A Bonus of 5/. per Share to be paid at Lady Day, 1824, over and 
above the Christmas Dividend—Coventry Canal, 1100/. Div. 44/. per annum.—Oxford 
Canal, 730/.—Neath, 320d. ex Div. 13/. payable August and November.—Swansea, 190/. 
with Div. 102. due 1st of N ber.—M th, 185/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny 
Canal, 100/. ex. Div.5/.—Grand Junction, 265/. Div. 10/. per annum.—Old Union Canal, 
781. 79l.—Grand Union, 181.—Rochdale, 95/.—Huddersfield, 20/—Ellesmere, 631. Div. 
al. per annum.—Regent’s 40/. 10s.—Thames and Medway Canal, 22/.—Portsmouth and 
Arundel, 25/.—Lancaster, 271.—Worcester and Birmingham, 32/.—Wilts and Berks, 
6l. 5s.—Kennet and Avon, 211. Div. 17s. per annum.—West India Dock Stock, 220/. 
Div. 10/. per annum.—London Dock Stock, 118/. 10s. Div. 4/. 10s. per annum.—Globe 
Assurance, 1681. Div. 71. per annum.—lImperial Ditto, 125/. Div. 5/. per annum.—Albion 
Ditto, 50/—Atlas Ditto, 5/. 17s. 6¢d.—Hope Ditto, 4/. 10s.—Rock Life Assurance, 2/. 18s. 
ex Div.—East London Water Works, 128/. Div. 51. per annum.—Grand Junetion Water 
Works, 64/.—Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, Old Shares, 74/. 10s.—New 
Ditto, 5/. paid, 4/. 10s. premium.—London Institution, origiual Shares, 30/—Rassell 
Ditto, 9. 9s. METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From October 27, to November. 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’ s Therm. F ahrenheit’ s Therm. 


a | Barom. W. 


eather. 
in. pts. 


Day of 
Month. 
8 o'clock 
Morning. 
Day of 
Mouth. 
8 o'clock 
ot F 
Noon. 


| 30, 45) rain 
44 fair 
25 fair 
30 ifair 
44 fair 
40} cloudy 
46|cloudy 
18 fair 








S 
2 


i) 
x 


25 foggy 
80\cloudy 
72' fair 

78 rain 
16}rain 
85|showery 
12) fair 
95|cloudy 
63 cloudy 06 cloudy 
70! rain 16 fair 

93 | fair 2} 9 | | 29, 98 cloudy 
01!cloudy f | 47 || 830, 03 cloudy 
23) cloudy 7 07|cloudy 
44 fair 5 | | 25|cloudy 
52/ fair 5 | 47 | 48 25| cloudy 
65 cloudy ' ; ; 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From October 28, to November 26, 1823, both inclusive. 


Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills, 
10001. 500). 


Long 
India 


3 per Ct. 

4 per Ct. 
Consols. 
New 

4 per Cent. 

Annuities. 

Imperial 


Reduced. 
| Stock. 
Ind.Bonds. 














— a6s 36 -|37 39 pm. 
—_— pm./37 38 pm. 
4/203 nf OOOS lg -|37 38 pm. 





203 —— 265} pm.|38 42 pm. 








994 jno3§) 
| | 
| 














994 103g! 20% ——266 I79 pm.|46 48 pm.|4648 pm. 
| 99— [104 [21 sig /266} '80 pm.|46 48 pm.|4649 pm. 
| 994 1033) 205 —266 is pm./48 49 pm./47 49 pr. 











| 99§ [104 {21 ——le6e4! 81 pm.|49 50 pm./49 50pm. 
| 994 |104 |21 814 |——/82 pm./50 48 pm.'5041 pm. 
| 99g [103/21 ——/266 \78 pm.|49 47 pm./4947 pm. 
| 99g |1034/20% 81g |——/74 pm.|48 41 pm./4841 pm. 

993 |103¢21 ——\——|79 pm.l45 47 pm. 45.47 pm. 


ay $ & §— 993 {1034 21 —|——s0 pm.|45 47 pm./4547 pm. 
gieee [seh 4) 4964 


| 99% 1033/21 — 44 46 pm.|44 46pm. 

ssless | so4 [834 4963 99% |103%/21 |s1¢ |—— ~|77 pm.i44 46 pm. 44.46 pm. 
o 2234/83 2) 83$ $1968 | 99$ |103% 21 (ert 7 pm.|45 46 pm./45 46 pm. 
79 pm./45 48 pm-/45 48 pm. 











21/-——82§ 3/834 $968 | | 99% [104 |21 [813 |}-— 
22/223 |83 $/s3% 7 100 |104$:214 \—leeralze pm.|46 49 pm./46 49 pm. 
24\e234is3$ gist | 1004 1049 214 |——|78 pm./48 49 pm./48 49 pm. 
25/224 [83% 4/844 dora 100% 1044 214 }—[eee4iee = 49 50 pm. 49 50 pm. 
26je24zis3$ gis4f gi97f | 1003 |1044/214 's2$ |2684!7 m.|50 48 pm.|50 48 pm. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of cuaeinies Cornhill. 











JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





